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CLERGYMAN, formerly at Rugby School, 
Py and afterwards a Graduate at Cambridge, who has been for 
some time residing in a healthy village in Norfolk, and accustomed to 
take Pupils into his house, is now desirous of adding to his number 
"WO or THREE more YOUNG BOYS, to be prepared for the Public 
Schools. Boys of from Nine to Tw elve years of age preferred. Terms, 
v0. per annum 

Address, “ Rev. 8. W. B.,” Post-office, Litcham, Norfolk. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of the highest 
s+ standing and long expe rience as College Tutor and Public 
Examiner in the University of Oxford, RECEIVES a limited number 
of PUPILS at his Preferment, in a healthy situation, two and a half 
Siours north of London. He will cither prepare for the University, or 
read the Oxford Course, together with Modern Languages and Litera- 
ture, with Gentlemen who wish the result of an Academical Education, 
without a residence at the University. Terms, from 2002. to 300/. a year. 

Adiress, “ B. D.,” at Messrs. Hatchards, Booksellers, Piecadilly. 
N 


jE SDICAL PUPIL.—A Gentleman in good 

Practice, who is one of the Surgeons to a Public Institution, 
and has ample means of affording instraction, practical and otherwise, 
is willing to RECEIVE into his house a gentlemanly YOUTH as 
MEDICAL PUPIL. 


For Terms, &c., apply to “ A. B.,” F. Southgate’s, Esq., Solicitor, 
Gravesend, 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Portsmouth. 
i YOUNG GENTLEMEN about to enter the ROYAL NAVY are 
carefully PREPARED for passing for CADETSHIPS at the Royal Naval 
v Py ze, by Mr. THOMAS E. AST i AN, R.N. (five years Naval Instructor 
of ter Majesty's Ship Excellent), in whose Establishment there are 
VACANCIES continually occurring, from Pupils passing their Exami- 
nations. 
St. George’s-square, Portsea. 


PJUGBY, ETON, HARROW, &— 
In a long-established SCHOOL, very healthily situated in a 
Mi ‘land County, Gentlemen’s Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, and the Naval, Military, and Fast India Colleges. The 
Pupils so prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. INCLUSIVE 
TERMS, SEVENTY GUINEAS a-year. 
¥or further information address, “‘ The Rev. A. Z.,"" Church Association, 
Southampton-street, London. 


MARGATE. GROVE-HOUSE PREP ARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASS 

Teter’s, Margate. The situation of this esta 

conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 

studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 

eaugegest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 

to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 

on application. 


So JUTHAMPTON HOUSE, Kentish Town, 
_/ near Highgate, Middlesex, YOUNG GENTLEMEN are liberally 
BOARDED and CAREFULLY INSTRUCTED in the various Branches 
of a useful Education, on moderate Terms. Situation noted for its 
salubrity. 
Prospectuses and unexceptionable Refere neces upon application. 
Gentlemen the or or in 
Mercantile pursuits, ean be accommodated with Board and 
with the comforts of home. 


G ERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
COLL EGE, GROVE HOUSE, nad aM. SURREY. 

For a limited number of YOUNG GENT , under the superin- 
tenilence of Dr. C. M. FREIDL/ ANDER. Re oo Instruction by a 
Clorgyman of the Church of England. Particular attention paid to 
Classics, and special courses for Assistants to the Army. German and 
French generally spoken. Terms, 60 and 80 guineas per annum, up to 
16 years of age; afterwards, 100 guineas. No extras except washing. 
Pupils, whose parents are abroad, are kept during the holidays at a 
moderate charge. 

For particulars address Dr. FrigDLANDER, Grove House, 
Larkhall Rise, Clapham, Surrey. 


ry + 5 y TAT 
JPRENCH ACQUIRED asonthe CONTINENT, 
at Rugby, in MADAME RERARD'S ESTABLISHMENT (which 
ofers all the comforts of an Fnglish home), for a select number of 
YOUNG LADIES. The family is Parisian. German and English 
Governesses reside in the house. The course of Studies embraces all 
t essential branches of a sound Education, including English and 
ign Literature. The best Instruction to be had in Singing, Piano, 
an, Drawing, and Dancing. Terms moderate. The quarter to com- 
mene on entrance. References may be made to the Ven. Archdeacon 
of Coventry ; the Rev. J. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby ; the Very Rev. Dean 
pf Carlisle; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Head Master of the Shrewsbury 
School ; the Rev. Dr. Marsh, late of Leami: n; the Rev. De “slg 
Cole ridge, Principal of St. Mark's College, Chelsea; and the Rey. 
haimers, Rector of Beckenham, Kent, and Chaplain to the Earl 7 
Carnwath. 













































































Address, Bilton-read, Rugby. 


- ‘ 
EPL CATION BY THE SI 2A-SIDE.— 

ESTON PARK SCHOOL, WELLINGTON HOU SF, 
WW ESTON-SUPER-MARE, SOMERSET.—The Rev. Joseph Hopkins, 
nssisted by the ablest Masters, continues to receive a limited number of 
of Young Gentlemen, for the purpose of imparting to them a Finished, 
Sommercial, Classical, and Mathematical Educ 
Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins bestow careful and ex 
ulth and domestic comfort of those who are en 
mi watch, with prayerful solicitude, over their reli 
jatellectual improvement. 

Wellington House, besides being well situated, ventilated, and com- 
inodious, is very convenient for sea bathing, offers the advantage of a 
good play-ground, and is immediately contiguous to the best roads for 
rural walks. 

Weston- -super-Mare has long been celebrated as a place most favour- 
ible to the health and vigour of the young: is accessible from the 
western, south-western, and midland counties, and the principality of 
Wales, and Ireland; while it is within a few hours’ ride of the metro- 
polis, by the Great Western and Bristo and Exeter Railways. 

An Articled Pupil is desired. 
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TO CHAR GE for STAMPING. —A single 
1 packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GoTTO’'s, 
Vaper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street, Useful Cream- laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five 
a tires for 1s.; India Note, five quires for 1s.; Letter paper, 4s. per 
ream ; Sermon paper, 4s, 6d.; Foolscap, 6s. 6d.; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per 
ream ; good Cream-laid Cemented FE, nvelopes, 4d. per 100: the Queen's- 
Head Envelopes, ls. per dozen ; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK- 
BORDERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size), five quires for ls.; 
Bordered Envelopes, 9d. per 100: best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printed for 1s. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, by post, ls. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
over 20s, Carriage paid to ary part of the country. 
Copy the address, PARKINS and GoTTO, Paper and Envelope 
Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-strest, 





O PARENTS, GUARDIANS and OTHERS. 
—TO LET, TWO ‘PARLOU RS and TWO BED ROOMS, or One 
Parlour and Three Bed Rooms. Private House si iperiorly furnished, 
with comfort and attendance, snited for gentlemen of quiet and studi- 
ous habits, with partial Board if required. 
Apply “H. L,” No. 2, Milbroke-place, Harrington-square, 
Mornington-crescent. 


T° all BAD WRITERS.—Patronised by His | 

Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent.—The celebrated Systems 
of WRITING invented by Mr. CARSTAIRS, and now taught in all 
their perfection, enabling all those who require it to obtain a command 
and freedom, seldom, if ever, equalled. Prospectuses of Terms, &c., may 
be had at the Establishment, 8], Lombard-street, City. 








Me SE U M OF CLASSIC, AL ANTIQUY TTE Ss. 
Vol. IL, Part III. Ricnarps, Printer, 37, Great Queen-street. 
Price, 6s. 6d. 
i, Notes upon Obelisks. By Samuel Birch, F.S.A 
2. On the Theatre and Odeum of Acrw. By John Hogg, M.A., F.R.S 
3. “ La Descrizione dell’ Isola di_ Candia.” MS. of Sixteenth Century. 
On the Antiquities of Crete. I. By ard Falkener, Illus- 
trated with a Map of Crete, and E ighteen Woodcuts. 


a HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 
h for DECEMBER, completes the First Volume of the New Series, 
as conducted by Mrs. S.C. HALL. The Part comprises original articles 
by the Editor—the Author of “ Mary Powell "—Frank Fairlegh—Col. 
E, Napier—and other popular Writers, on subjects of present interest, 
including: The Duke's Funeral—The 1igration Movement, &c., &e. 
The Volume, containing 12 Steel Plates, and nearly 400 pages of 
letter-press, price 6s. 6d., cloth lettered, will be ready in a few days. 
London: VirTUE, HALL and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 


HE ART JOURNAL, FOR DECEMBER, 
contains Three Engravings from Pictures in the Vernon Gallery: 
FLORIMEL AND THE WiTcH, after F. R. Piekersgill, A.R.A.; THe 
LLATION, after B. West, P.R.A.; and RULNS IN ITALY, after R. 
Vilson, R.A. 

Among the Literary contents will be found: Papers on the New 
National Gallery—Law of Patent and Copyright—The New Water- 
Colour Society—Biography of Velasquez, ILLUSTRATED—Metals and 
their Alloys, by Professor Hunt—The Completion of the Mlustrated 
Dictionary of Terms in_Art—Obituary of Deceased Artists—The Jury 
Reports on the Great ~ lg The Funeral of the Duke of Wel- 
lington—Art Exhibitions, &c., & 

Virtus, HALL and Virus, 25, Paternoster-row. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
- for DECEMBER, =. a 2s, pr hy post, 3s., contains :—The 
Bright Spirit of Christmas, eel or the Stone of Destiny. 
By the O'Hara Family. - non lat ‘The Epidemics of the Famine 
Years.—A Night with the coy By Jonathan Freke Slingsby.—- 
Tow I Ma to = 4 Sketching Tour in the 
Ceylon, By ith Ilustrations.—A Flying 
Shot at the United States. B Wiliens.deeana to Jonathan Freke 
Slingsby,—Tyrone Power; a Part I1l.—Sie F. B. Head in 
pee ts Barthquake.-My Mother's Porwak—Diphoanatie Rela- 
tions with 






























Dublin: JAMES McGLASHAN, 59, Upper Sackville-street. Wat. 8. 
Orr and Co., 2, Amen-corner corner, London, and Liverpool, JowN MENztEs, 





E RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 


comprising Critical Analyses of Old Rooks. No. L, &vo., price 

8 6d., to be continued quarterly, is published this day. Contains :— 

Mrs. Bohn's Dramatic Writin: 2. Bishop Berkeley on Tar Water— 

5 Increase Mather’s Remarkable Providences of the Earlier Days of | 

American Colonization—4. French Pictures of the English in = last 

Century—5. Eburne’ 's Plaine Pathway to Plantations—6. Travels of 

Boullaye le Gouz—7. The First Edition of Shakspeare—s. ae 

Literaria—Unpublished Diary of a Dorsetshire Gentleman, 1697- 
—Our Old Public Libraries, &c. 

J. RUSSELL SMITH, Publisher, 36, Soho-square. 
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~ ETTERS in the | 
NCH AFFAIRS, 
reprinted by permission, with additions and corrections. Small post 
8vo., price Is. 

Henry G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, bbc iashens Covent Garden. 


a few day 
N NGLISHMAN’S 


4 ar on LOUIS NAPOLEON and FR 





“BOUN' Ss ; STANDARD LIBR ‘AR Y FOR DEC EMBER. 


| 

| 

\UIZOT’S HISTORY of REPRESENTA- 
¥ TIVE GOVERNMENT, translated from the French by A. R. 

SCOBLE. With Index. Post 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. | 

HEN | 

| 

| 

S | 

| 

| 

| 





. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent- 





BOHN’ 8 SCL ASSIC AL LIBRAR Y Fi 


ALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL L EIUS 
W PATERCULUS, lly translated, with copious Notes, Bio- 
graphical perry and Index, by the Rey. J. 8. WATSON, M.A. Post 
8vo., cloth, price 5: | 
HENRY “G. Boux, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-¢ 











BOHN'S ILLU STRATE D LIBR AR Y FOR DEC E MB ER. 


| IFE of WELLINGTON. By “An OLp 
4 SOLDIER,” compiled from the mate 


ials of Maxwell, and con- | 





tinued by an eminent Author, with an Account of the Funeral. | * 


Embellished with 15 highly ee line engraviugs on steel, by the 
best Artists. Post 8vo. Price 
HENRY G,. Bou, 4, 5, anc ‘d ate rk-street, Covent-garden. 
HE “WIDE, W IDE WORLD. By 
ELIZABETH WEATHERALL, Complete in 1 aoe Post 8vo. 
(uniform with the og , ) Cloth, pr 
llennry G, BouN, 4, ork-street, Coven 














Just Publishec * price 8s. 6d., the 2nd Edition of 

pe. DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
RECEIPTS, containing upwards of 5000 Receipts in Trade and 
Manufacture, Domestic Economy, Ornamental! and Scientitie Processes, | 
Chemical and Medical Preparations, &e. &c. By G. PRANCIS, F.L.S. | 
This Edition contains a copious Index, and other Improvements. ‘The | 
Index may be had separately, price 9d. | 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 
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WELSH SKETCHES. SECOND SERIES. 

By the Author of * Proposals for Christian Union.” Contents: 

1. The Lords Marchers. 2. Liywelyn Prince of Wales. 3. Edward I. 
4. Edward of Caernarvon. 

“ The author of these cl 








rer and instructive sketches has produce ed a 
volume that cannot fail to interest a Hl peruse it. There is much 
impartiality and mature judgment display: sd in the relation of fae ts, 
and a freeness from prejudice. The style of writing is also easy, clear, 
and forcible.”"—Carmarthen Journal. 

‘ The chapters devoted to Llywelyn are very well done, and render 
full justice to that illustrious man."—The London Guardian. 
London: JAMES DARLING, $1, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-tiel’s, | 





















| appeared, is complete for Voice and liano, with E 


| classes of Music in Europe. Full particulers on ap 


Lately published, 
Under the Patronage of H.R.U. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ia r rr ne aa r T 

\ MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING, by 
4 SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A., after Mr. THOMAS MOGFORD'S 
Portrait of J. C. ADAMS, M.A., painted for the Combination-room of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

For Impressions apply to Mr. MOGFORD, 55, Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place, London; or HOGARTH and Co., Haymarket. 


, TIES TE . 
()BSEQUIES of the late FIELD-MARSHAL 
the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.C.B., K.G., &e. 
MACLURE, MACDONALD, and MACGREGOR, Her Majesty's 
Lithographers, have the honour to announce that, shortly after the 
-e the late Duke of Wellington, they will publish 
(Interiors, Exteriors, and Portrait), illustrative of 
that August Ceremonial, beautifully drawn and lithographed on Half 
Imperial size, in the highest style of Tinted Lithography, in an elegant 

and appropriate cover. Price 2. 2s. 
Copies will be delivered faithfully in order of Subscription; and as 
only a limited number can be printed, an early subscription is obviously 
a oe 
Walbrook, Mansion House, 

9 ond n, Novem! 852. 
Subscriptions re eived as above; also at the other Offices of the 
Publishers, 18, fenwick-street, Liverpool; 77 a, Market-street, Man- 
che ges and eX Buchanan-street, Gle nage. 






















WEI ILL ING TON. STATUE at E DIN BU RGH. 

Just ready, price Sevenpence, Part LVIL, of HOGG'S 
INSTRUCTOR, containing the finest Steel Engraving yet issued 
of Steel's inuch admired Statue. 

Also, Third Edition, price 10s. 6d. 

The BARDS of the BIBLE. By Grorce 
GILFILLAN. i 

Edinburgh: J. Howe. London: R. GROOMBRIDGE and Sons. 





fay now be had on applic ation, or sent by 1 


] R. Ww HEATLEY’S LIST of é U “RIOUS 

@ SCARCE, USEFUL, and INTERESTING BOOKS. 

*,* A portion of the books of minor importance in Theology and 
History, being from an old Library in the country, are in the original 
bindings, and in beautifully clean condition. 

PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIBRARIES ARRANGED and CATALOGUED on 
systematic principles. Specimens may be inspected, and references 
given to the Nobility and Gentry, and ‘the principal Societies, Institu- 
tions, and Clubs of London. 

Address, 44, Bedford-street, Strand. 











[L)IATON IC FLUTE. — By Royal 1 al Letters 

Patent.—The superiority of this instrument, in every respect, is 
fully attested by numerous Professors, including Mr. RicuARDSON, 
Flutist to Her Majesty. Testimonials and full particulars forwarded 
free. Manufactory, 135, Fleet-street. A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 


r r 
‘NHEAP VOCAL MUSIC— 
/ HAMILTON'S NEW PENNY SERIES of GLEES and 

CHORUSES, now publishing in a convenient size for Classes. Fifty- 

five Numbers are ready. Lists gratis. 

Glasgow: W. HAMILTON; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London; 
and all Booksellers. 


( LD CHURCH PSALMODY; a Manual of 
Good and Useful Tunes, either Old, or in Old Style. Selected, 
emg wear and ay red, with Prefatory Remarks and Historical 
Notices, by the Rev. ‘H. HAVERGAL. The Tunes in this Volume 
have been selected ‘vith an eye to UTILITY, not for curiosity or learned 
excellence. Price 5s. Single Vocal I’arts, 1s. 4d. each voice. 

The editor has no pecuniary interest in this work, his sole object 
being to assist the Publisher in bringing forward good Music, and to 
inculcate sound taste respecting it. 

Londo HART, 109, Hatton-garden. Any number of copies 
forwardec post free. 


HEAP OPERAS and OVERTURES 
Prectld pty os eh nr Vv of “ THE STANDARD Lykic Drama.” 



































on, the most perfect that has ever 
glish and German 





Words, A Memoir of Spohr, &c. 
BELLINI’S NORMA. Piano Solo. Boosey’s 


Standard Edition, complete, price 4s., or in illuminated boards, gilt, 


| price 5s. 


BELLINI'S SONNAMBULA. Piano Solo. Bessey’ 
Standard Edition, price 4s., or in illuminated boards, — 8, price 5s 
BOOSEY’S STANDARD OVERTUI ¥ ol a 


containing 112 Overtures for the Piano, in a very - andsome volume 


price 10s. Ga, 

BOOSEY’S FOREIGN MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
Terms Two Guineas per Annum. The most extensive Library for all 
ication 





. BOOSEY and Co., 28, Holles-street. 





NEW MUSIC: L P UBL Ic CATIONS.— 
WELLINGTON’ MARCH, ir Henry R. 

BISHOP. Piano so 3d = 3s ; and for a military 

Also, MOURN FOR THE MIGHTY DEAD. 

Words by Dr. MACKAY, Music by Sir HENRY KR. SHOP. Pri 

arranged by the composer for four voice ; the choral } 











nerits will re nder it a fevourit » during ‘all seasons and their 
—Church and State Gaz No ver 12. 








nd appropriate.”— I $ spaper, Now 3. 
1ity and loftiness of conception difficult to excel."—Critic 


SRS HAND-BOOK. Edited 


A 
November 15. 

COCKS'S CHORIST 
by JOSEPH WARREN, containing s Ei isy Anthems, &e., for one, two, 








or four Voice 
Numbers, each 2d. 
WARREN'S PSALMODY. 
and Hymn tunes, Ancient and Me xlern, 
and simplici arranged for one : oor », thr ) 
or Pianoforte accompaniment. By JOsI Pit w AR RE N. 
each 2s.—N.B. The fourth and last volume is now completing. 


coc KS’ MUSIC Al. MISC! SLLANY for December, 


three. s, with Or 





accompaniment, 45 











A collection | of Psalm 















ym st » 
Duke of Wellin Hand ; a 
Oratorio of Saul. 
LITER AR 
Mechanies’ Institutes and Music Rooms. 
Bold Thoughts on Church Music. 
A School Choral Society. 
- Mother's Gentle Word. By J. E. CARPENTER. 
e Study of Counterpoint. 
t 1e National Mourning—Sir H. BISHOP'S Song 
Numerous other Articles, Intelligence, &c., &e., &e Pr Sd. 
stamped 6d. 
London: ROBERT Cocks and Co. 
Publishers to the 
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606 THE CRITIC, 
NOTICE. 


A SECOND EDITION OF ‘ESMOND.’ 
BY W. M. THACKERAY, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘VANITY FAIR,’ ‘PENDENNIS,’ &c. 


Is in the press, and will be ready in a few days, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 





































































A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 





On December 10th will be published, in One Handsome Volume, 8vo., Illustrated with Twenty Engravings, after the 
Designs of J. STEPHANOFF, price lds, 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE: 
ITS HISTORY, FESTIVITIES, AND CAROLS. 


By WILLIAM SANDYS Esq., F.S.A. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square. 





On December 10th, a —_ and much Enlarged Edition, in One Handsome Volume, 8vo, Illustrated with 40 Plates and 
50 Woodcuts, half-bound in morocco, 1/. 1s.; a few copies on large paper, 22, 28., 


THE ROMAN WALL. 


An Historical, Topographical, and Descriptive Account of the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus 
Extending from the Tyne to the Solway. Deduced from numerous Personal Surveys. 
By the Rev. JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, M.A., one of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square. 





Early in December, small 4to., handsomely bound, price 2/. 2s., 


POETRY OF THE YEAR: 


Selections from the Poets, Descriptive of the Seasons. 
With Twenty-two Coloured Iilustrations, from Drawings by the following eminent Artists :— 


T. Creswick, R.A. Wm. Lee. E. Duncan. D. Cox. 

H. Le Jeune. C. Bramwhite. C. Weigall. Miss Barker. 
C. Davidson. J. Muller. Birkett Foster. R. R. 

W. Helmsley. E. Wolf. Harrison Weir. E. V. B. 


GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 





HOWELL’S SELECT BOOK-CASE. 





Now ready, price EicnTgEN-PENCE, 


FLOSS: or, The Progress of an Adventurer in Australia. 


By THOMAS HALL, Esq., Author of “‘ Raby Rattler,” “‘ Rowland Bradshaw,” &c. &. 
Tilustrated on Steel, by S. P. FLETCHER. 

* The chase of Floss, by the Bush-rangers, whom he is about to betray, with Dingoes (native Australian dogs), and native 
trackers, is done with an almost fascinating effect ; and parts of Floss’ crucifixion may challeuge the same praise."—Spectator. 

** Floss, one of the most cold-blooded, determined, scheming villains that we ever had the fortune to meet ; yet, a character 
drawn with a firm and powerful hand.”— Tait. 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO., Farringdon-street ; 
and EDWARD HOWELL, Church-street, Liverpool. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Vols., 


CASTLE AVON: A New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 


Also, just published, in Three Vols., 


UNCLE WALTER. By Mrs. Trollope. 


“ Mrs. Trollope's best novel since ‘ Widow Barnaby.'"—Morning Chronicle. 
“It assures Mrs. Trollope, more than ever, in her position as one of the ablest fiction writers of the day."— Post. 








THE KINNEARS. 3 Vols. | BROOMHILL; 
“ One of the best Scotch Stories we have met with for many years, | Or, the County Beauties. 
{t will be universally popular." —Messenger. 3 Vols. (Just ready.) 


COLBURN and CO., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, Fool/cap 8v0., cloth, price 35. 6d. 


The Silent Revolution ; 

; OR, THE 

Future Effeéts of Steam and Eleétricity upon the 
Condition of Mankind. 


BY M. A. GARVEY, Esa, LLB, 
Of the Middle Temple. 


LONDON: W. anv F. G. CASH, 








[DecemBeR 1, 


AUTION.—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 
Shippers, Outfitters, &c. Whereas it has lately come to my 
knowledge that some unprincipled person or persons have for some 
time past been imposing upon the public by selling to the trade and 
others a cuentons article, under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK. This is to give notice, that I am the original and 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the ~~~ article, and do not employ 
any traveller, or authorize seotary Bi cee to represent themselves as 
coming from my the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This caution is published > me to ent further imposition upon the 

Public, and serious injury to my: 

E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late JOHN BoNnD, 
28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. 





ARKER’S RAZOR PAPER, an invention 
for wiping the lather from the razor while shaving, by which 
simple process alone, and without the least trouble, razors once properly 
set, instead of getting dull by use, improve in keenness and evenness, 
. and are constantly preserved in shaving order without hone or 
TO) 
« Tt is an invention that should be ee cee on every gentleman's 
dressing-table, and in saying thus much we speak cai ton long and 
comfortable experience.”"—Morning Advertiser. 
“ We have seen a variety of methods for giving a keen see to razors, 
but certainly none so simple and effectual as this.”- ine wy 


Sold in packets at 6d, ls., and boxes at 3s. and 6s., by the prin 
stationers, &e., and by the inventor and a man 
. BARKER and Sons, 8) who a on ‘re 
of 16 postage stamps, return a ls. packet, for trial, post free. 


STATIONERY, the Cheapest and Best! — 
Carriage free on orders over 20s.: Catalogues post free. Full size, 
Cream-laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per es superfine =, 
» Gd.; thick Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4s. 1000 ; 
thick Enamelled ditto, with Initials or Device, 7s. 6d. ; tT toolecap Of bimeial 
~~ 2s. 4 *¥ 100; superfine Black or Red Wax, 2s. 6d. Ib.; very best 
ditto, 3s. University Scribbling paper, 7s. 6d. and 8s, 6d. per ream ; 
bag 4 Outsides, all perfect sheets, 6s. per ream; Foolsca be ay 
6d. per ream; best nee five quizes, for 4s. ; 3 Quill ‘ens, a 
one te 6d. per 100; P. and ‘ens, 
1s. 3d. per gross, all fount —— Ten to fit oy amet per 
dozen; best Magnum Bonum pen: dozen, or 3s. 
School Copy Books, 2s. nn ee nba, ce size ditto, 3s. 6d; 8 Semen 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; 9d. per dozen pieces; Lead 
Pencils, 6d. and 9d. per Pama by wheat Letter, 6s. ream; Cy- 
— Books, ruled or plain, 1s. a Note Books, and 6d. eac! 
hity-brown or ae 5 peo 3s. 9d. per ream; double size ditto, 
smooth and stout, 7s. 6d wing Pencils, different degrees, 2s. 6d. per 


dozen. 
MOURNING STATIONERY. 

Very best Cream-laid, Black-bordered Note, full size, five quires for 
2s., or 7s. 6d. per ream ; "ditto, ditto, Queen’s size, five quires for 1s. 6d., 
or 5s, per ream; Black Bordered’ Envelo} Is. per 100; very best 
Black Wax, ten sticks for 1s. or 3s. 9d. bh 

Observe the address, “PARTRIDGE and | amas, 127 and 128, 
— -lane, five doors from Fleet-street. Everything not only cheap 

ut 


TEPHENS’S PATENT PROPELLING 

pA roe Pe new kind of ever-pointed Pencil in wood, lined 

out with lead, requiring no cutting, as the lead is propelled to the 

y a —_ easy, and ingenious contrivance ; is more economical 

pene tee ie wood pencil, which is destroyed ‘as used ; whereas in 

these 7 gyfer the lead — is consumed, the ac remaining as perfect 

as at first, ready to be refilled, and this is aired only at long 

intervals. 

jared and sold by the Proprietor, — STEPHENS, 54. 
|-street, Blackfriars-road, London. id by all Stationers. 

. STEPHENS'S ORIGINAL DYES, fort Staining Common Deal 
to imitate Oak, yg or Satin-wood colours. For s; ens of 
the effects of these D yes, the public is referred to the Woodwork of the 
Great Exhibition, and particularly the Entrance Doors, which were 
coloured with the Stains invented and manufactured by HENRY 
STEPHENS, of 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, who supplied 7 
the workmen both’ Stain and Varnish, and who was the first Ecioring 
introduce and call the attention of the public to this means of Colo 
Wood, so as to bring forth the ornamental effect of the natural 
and thus save the expense of artificial imitation. os Stains are ¢ cae 
used extensively as a colour in the fashi 
ee -frames by leather embossment, by means rot which a rich "a 
utiful finish is given. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 54, Stamford-street, 
Blackfriars-road. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin's-place, Trafalgar-square. 
London ; i Truten May, 1844. 



































rus 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Hi ET, M.P. 
Rev. JOSEPH ieeum ent D. oe "(Canta oo fone oy 
GEORGE STONE, Esq., Banker, 


MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. — 
Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
antages to the surplus Capital po! = — and the provident 
prs of the industrial classes of munity, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the —_— a of it interest yielded by first- 
class securities, in which alone t e money is employed. 
Moneys deposited with the Associ: for t, are exempt 
from abilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions ; 
therefore, Depositors ben the entire profits yielded by their Capital 





free from deduction of —— kind—an ad: which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 
Interest payable in January and J 
Stock, 100, 800%. 


The Bn me Stock is ‘ane distinct and separate from the 

Stock “¢ the a Department. It et with the 
Preston | Fund r the of the Association, 
and has been hh in codon to render the security of the Assured 


ore Lif Department 
ife t. 
This py tone embraces a ive and well 
ife Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 


Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for —— of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of ope by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and ~ in, any part of 
the World, without special pts from the Board of Management. 
‘ollege Education. 
A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an cquvalent amount in 
money, 
Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 
formation an may be 
at the Head Office Of the pte rem or to the penton pon 
-oroughout the United Kingdom. 
PETER sre eek Convene Director. 
N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 


WARDED a Prize Medal under Class XIX. 
—To the CARPET TRADE.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The Patent Woollen Cloth Company beg to inform the 
Trade that their New Patterns in C: = Table Doves for the pre- 
sent Season are now out, and will be superior to any they have 
hitherto Se both in _— and variety. me Publie can be supplied 
at all respectable Carpet Houses in London and the Country. The Com- 
deem it necessary to caution the — against parties who are 
—< an inferior description of goods as Felted Carpets, which will not 
bear com nm with their manufacture, either in style or durability ; 
posite genuineness of the goods can always be tested by sere, 
the Company's carpets are all stamped at at both ends of the piece, 
= “Royal Victoria Carpeting " with the arms in the centre. 
ee eens t Elmwood Bf Leeds, and oe 








hiained 














Succeffors to Cartes Gitrrn, 5, Bifhopfgate Street Without. 





Road, Warehouses at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street 
Cheapside. 
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GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. | eee eae IPE | ASSURA NEW NOVELS. 
se The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. | N 1ssau W. Senior, Esq., Master in 1. 


L 
Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, 6s. 6d., 
HOME INFLUENCE: 
A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 
I. 

Second Edition, feap. 8vo., Iustrated with Portrait, 7s., 
THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE: 
A Sequel to “ Home Influence.” 

Il. 

Second Edition, feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, 6s. 6d., 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP: 
A Story of Domestic Life. 

IV. 

Second Edition, feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, 6s., 
THE VALE OF CEDARS: 
A Story of Spain in the Fifteenth Century. 

v. 

Feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece and Vignette, 7s. 6d., 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE: 

A Story from Scottish History. 

VI. 

In feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, 6s. 6d., 


HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES. 


Tales. 
VILL. 
Second Edition, in 2 Vols., feap. 8vo., 12s., 
THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL; 


Or, Characters and Sketches from the Holy Scriptures, illus- 
trative of the Past History, Present Duties, and Future 
Destiny of Hebrew Females, as based on the Word of God. 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 








SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S 
POPULAR NEW WORKS, 


—~>—- 
z 
MR. CARLETON’S NEW TALE. 
RED HALL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Traits of the Irish Peasantry.” 


Il. 
THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON’S NEW WORK. 
THE GOSSIP. 


Ill. 
THE MANUFACTURING INTEREST. 
In Two Vols., 
The VICISSITUDES of COMMERCE. 
A Tale of the Corron Trabe. 
Iv. 
The WHITE ROSE of the HURON. 
By GEORGINA MUNROE. 
Author of “The Voyage of Life.” 
% 
In Three Vols., 


THE FORESTER OF ATTENHAIN. 


From the German. 
By FREDERICK SHOBERL. 


vi. 
Confessions of Country Quarters. 
Three Vols. 
Ry CAPTAIN KNOX. 


vil. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


A Domestic Narrative, Illustrating the Peculiar Doctrines 
held by the Disciples of George Fox. 


By Mrs. G. R. GREER. 
Author of “ Quakerism ; or, the Story of My Life.” 
VItl. 
Nearly ready, 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIN & SORROW.” 
TENDRING COTTAGE. 
Or, The Rainbow at Night. 
By the Author of “Sin and Sorrow.” 
In 3 Vols., nearly ready. 
Ix. 


How to Print and When to Publish. 


Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and 
Possussors of Manuscripts, on the Efficient Publication of 
Books Intended for General Circulation or Private Distrt- 
bution, sent to Orders enclosing Six Stamps. 


The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. Chancery. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron. | Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. LL.D., F.R.S. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. George Capron, Esq. 

Policies in this Office are Indisputable, except in cases of Fraud. 
“Free Policies” are issued, at a small increased rate of Premium, 
which remain in force, although the Life Assured may go to any part 
of the World. 

Parties Assuring within Six Months of their last Birthday are allowed 
a proportionate diminution in the Premium. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle-aged 
Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without extra charge, 
are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits are divided at the end of every Five 
Years among the Assured. At the First Division, to the end of 1849, 
the addition to the amount Assured averaged above 50 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London. 
Insurances against railway accidents can now be effected with this 
Company, not only for single ‘and double journeys, and by the year, as 
heretofore, but also for terms of years and for life, as follows :— 
To insure 1,000/. for a term of = years, a va 10 0 
0 0 
To insr re 1,0001. for the whole of life, by annual eumiana on the fol- 
lowing decreasing seale :— 
For the first five years, annual premium 
” next five ” ” 
” next five 
” remainder of life R 0 0 
To insure any sum not exceeding *10000., the whole term of life, by 
single payment, accordng to age, at the following rate per cent :— 





£100 
. O01 0 





bove 20, under 25, £1 1 0 | Above = under 50, £0 16 6 
~ & « =aeee | of » 55, £015 0 
» 9, 4 %35,£1 0 0 - 33, pe 60, £013 6 
» & » WMW 0 ” 60... -. £012 0 





» 40, 4 45, £018 0 
The above premiums include the stamp duty, which is payable to 
Government by the Company. 
The total amount insured ‘by any of the above modes will be paid in 
case of death by railway acc ident while travelling in any class carriage 
on any railway in the kingdom, and proportionate compensation in the 
event of personal injury. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

3, Old Broad-street, September 1852. 


E NGLISH and CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY, 9, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 

The distinctive features of this Society are:—Low Rates of Premium, 
and Proposals for every description of Life Assurance entertained for 
any Sum from 25/. to 5,0002, 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this Society, 
resulting from low Premiums. 




















rt, ie | 
| Annual | 
ao a | Premium by | Showing | Enabling | Giving an 
at | Northampton English and = a Person Immediate 
Entry. | Rates to Cambrian Annual | to Assure Bonus of 
| Rates to Saving of for 
| Assure £1,000.) Assure £1,000. | | 
rrr @ | £04 |£24| £ | #£ 
20 ; 211510 | 1612 6 5 3 4 1,310 | 310 
30 | 613 5 | 212 6 | 6 Ol | 1293 | 293 
40 | 33:19 6 2711 8 6710} 1,19 | 195 
50 | 45 6 0 3914 2 51110 | 1,140, | 140 





LOANS granted upon real and personal security, upon Terms peculiar 
to this Office, and highly beneficial to the borrower. 
ASSURANCES “declined” by other Offices accepted on equitable 
terms. 

INDUSTRIAL CLASSES.—Special Tables to suit the “Industrial” 
Classes, by taking the payments weekly, monthly, or otherwise. 

HALF-PREMIUM ASSURANCES.—Policies will be granted on payment 
of one-half of the usual Premium, with Interest upon the Balance 
during the term of seven years. 

EMIGRANTS.—Policies effected upon the Lives of Emigrants at a very 
moderate additional charge to cover the risk of the voyage. 

MEDICAL REFEREES paid by this Society for their Professional 
Reports. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 

WILLIAM HENRY KINGSFORD, Resident Manager. 


(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Advantages offered. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured may reside in 
most parts of the world, without extra charge, and in all parts by 
payment of a small extra Premium. 

utual system without the risk of Partnership. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Shareholders 
being now provided for, without intrenching on the amount made by 
the regular business, the Assured will hereafter derive all the benefits 
obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the same time, complete 
freedom from liability, secured by means of an ample Proprietary 
Capital—thus combining in the same office all the advantages of both 
systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,0001., and the 
Income exceeds 136,000/. per Annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the Whole of Life, one half of the 
Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on credit, and 
may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be paid off at 
any time. 

Loans.—Loansare advanced on Policies which have been in existence 
five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of their value. 

BONUSES.—FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last, in 
January, 1852, the sum of 131,125/. was added to the Policies, pro- 
ducing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 24} to 55 per cent. 
on the Premiums paid during the five years. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the Profits in 
proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums paid between 
every division, so that if only one year's Premium be received prior to 
the Books being closed for any division, the Policy on which it was 
paid will obtain its due share. The books close for the next division 
on 30th June, 1856, therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th 
June next, w ill be entitled to one year's additional share of Profits over 
ater Assurers. 

1 APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and fature Bonuses may be 
either rece bived in Cash, or applied, at the option of the Assured, in any 
other w 

Non PARTICIPATING.—Assurances may be effected for a Fixed Sum 
at considerably reduced Rates, and the Premiums for term Policies are 
lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty days after 
proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

INVALID LIVES may be Assured at Rates proportioned to the in- 
creased risk. 

POLICIES are granted on the Lives of persons in any station, and of 

every age, and for any sum on one life from 50/. to 10,0002. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, but if a 
payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived within 
Sourteen months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the in- 
spection of the Assured, or of persons desirous to Assure. 

A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, 
can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or will be forwarded 
free by addressing a line to 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 

*,* The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 














“MOCK TURTLE SoUP.— 





Sc ARL ETT 

SCARLETT and SON respectfully inform the public in general 
that the MOCK TURTLE made by them, of acknowledged clelicious 
quality and flavour, is by many pronounced equal te the real. 


No. 26, KING WILLIAM STREET, near the Statue, London-bridge. 
N.B. The soup is sufficiently portable to be sent to any part of the 





SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Tats Day, 
To be had at all the Libraries, 
THE 
FORTUNES OF FRANCIS CROFT. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 
i. 
Tn a few days, 


AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 


By the Author of “Olive,” “‘ The Head of the Family,” &ce 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








NEW WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 





Now ready. 


The History of An Adopted Child. 
By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY; 
With an Illustration by JOHN ABSOLON. 
Feap. 8yo. 5s. cloth. 


The Family Bible Newly Opened, 
With UNCLE GOODWIN'S ACCOUNT of it. 
By JEFFERYS TAYLOR, 
Author of “ A Glance at the Globe,” “The Young Islanders," &c 
Frontispiece by JOHN GILBERT. 
Feap. 8vo., 5s. 6d. cloth. 


KATE AND ROSALIND; 
Or, Early Experiences. 


With an Illustration. 


Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


MANCO, the PERUVIAN CHIEF, 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., 
Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” “ Mark Seaworth,” &c., 
With Illustrations by CARL SCHMOLZE. 
Feap. 8vo., 6s. cloth. 


Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts 
Of Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. 
By Mrs. R. LEE, 
Author of “ Anecdotes of Animals,” “The African Wanderers,’ 
“ Adventures in Australia,” &c. 
With Illustrations, by HARRISON WEIR. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


HIDDEN TREASURES, 


Or, the Heir of Hohenberg. 

Edited by FREDERICK HARDMAN, Author of 
“Peninsula Scenes and Sketches,” “ The Student of Salamanca,” &c 
With Ilustrations. 

Foolscap Svo., 4s, 6d. cloth. 


Twelve Stories of the Sayings and 
Doings of Animals. 
By Mrs. R. LEE. 
Tilustrated by J. W. ARCHER. 
Super-royal 16mo., 2s. 6d. cloth plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges 


FUNNY LEAVES 


FOR THE YOUNGER BRANCHES. 
By the Baron KRAKEMSIDES. 
Illustrated by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
Coloured Plates. Price 2s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY. 
With Forty-two Engravings from Original Drawings 
By HARRISON WEIR; 
and Descriptions by Mrs. R. LEE. 
Super-royal l6mo., price 3s. 6d., cloth; 6s. coloured, gilt edges 





GRANT and GRIFFITH, corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 








GREAT CONSERVATIVE 
ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM BILL. 


For the Twenty-one Clauses of this most important 
measure, see THE COURIER of the Ist of December, in 
which they will exclusively appear. THE COURIER is 
published on the Ist and 15th of every month, price 4d, 
stamped, or sent post free for Twelve Months on receipt of a 
Post-office order for 8s. This journal will in future appear 
as the advocate of a thorough Conservative Retormation in 
the Government of the Anglican Church. The Publishers 
would also direct the attention of 


Gentlemen about to Publish _ 
To the fact that they undertake the Printing of Bod{s“) 
Pamphlets, Sermons, &c., greatly under the fasual.charges, 
while their Publishing arrangements enable: them. to pro- 
mote the interest of all works intrusted to thfir charge. 





country : 3s. 6d. per quart. 


London: HOPE and CO., 16, Great Marlborough -st. 
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THE CRITIC 





[DecemBer 1, 














With Fifteen Engravings on Steel, Chart of the Red 
2 col oaren Map of Palestine. Price 15s. cloth extra, or, 


pit ‘LANDS of the MESSIAH, MAHOMET 

and the POPE, as VISITED in 1851. By JOHN AITON, D.D., 
Minister of Dolphinton. 

“Well worthy of perusal, and of finding a place in all respectable 
libraries.” —Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

“We must pronounce Dr. Aiton’s volume to be as delightful as we 
deem its author to be eccentric, and enthusiastic, and self-confident.”— 
Critic. 

A, FULLARTON and Co., 106, Newgate-street, London; and Edinburgh 


Bes or me Edition. 











Just published, price 6d., or 8d. per post, 


S* TE! NTIFIC TESTIMONIALS, and P rivate 





cords of Palvermachez Patent Portable Hye 
ing upwards of 609 communic 
ases received within the last nine months from 
Noblemen, Clergymen, Magistrates, Naval and 





r pers sonal use, 





Military Authoritie 
e had of Mr. 
Regent-street, London 





; and from all his Agents in Town and Country. 








NE :W CLASSICAL WOR KS. 
OMAN LITERATURE 
\ HISTORY ‘of ROMAN LITERATURE. 
4 By the late Dr ARNOL D; the Rev. H. THOMPSON, M.A; Rev. 
H. NEWMAN; Rey. T. M. NEAL a other Contributors. 
Numerous Ilustrations. 





GREEK LITERATIt RE 
A HISTORY of GREEK LITE R. ATURE. By Sir 
Tr. N. TALFOURD; the Bishop of London; Rev. H. THOMPSON, 
and other Contributors. Reda 1 comp vlete Indices. Crown 8vo., 
CIENT PHLLOSOPHY. 
The HEBREW, E GY PTIAN, PERSIAN, GRECIAN 


and ROMAN SYSTEMS of PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. Professor 














MAURICE. Crown 8vo., 5s. cloth 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
A MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. sy 
be ILLIAM R ees M.A. P f Humanity in the University 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d., cloth, 
Se ition. 
London and Glasgow: GRLFYIN and Co. 
= WUNDER'S SOPHOCLES, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


Just published, 8vo. price 3s. cloth. ; 
QOPHOCLIS ANTIGONE, with Annotation, 
WD &. By EDWARD WUNDER. A New Edition, with the 

















N latedl into } ish, with a collation of Dindorf’s Text 
Forming tI. of Sophocles, edited by E. WUNDER, with English | 
Notes | 
Uniform, by the same Editor, 
SOPHOCLIS (EDIPUS COLONAUS. 3s. 
————— (EDIPUS REX. 3s. 
ntact ELEC TRA. 3s 
nediately followed by 
AJAX, PHILOC TE rES, TRACHINLE. 
*.* This Editic addition to the Notes of Wunder, will contain a 
collation of Din ) mus, and Indexes 
DAVID Nut ; WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
Just imported 
LMANACH de GOTHA for 1853. 24mo. 
4 cloth, with Portraits of the Emperor of Rus the King and 





gone of Rs eriphg rd Ae 1c and Duchess of Saxen-Altenbourg, the 
Archdue Albert of Aus’ 
GOT HAISCHER. GENEALOGISCHER  HOF- 
TASCHENBUCH der GRAFLICHEN IWAUSER 


KALENDAR for 1853. 
for 1853. 


TASC HE BUCH der FREIHERR LICHEN 


ll AD SER for 
ALL the “VOL KSKALENDER for 1853: viz., 
itz, Nieritz, Steffens, Trewendt, Weber's Illustrirter, and many 
. at ls. 6d., and 2s, 
Dt LAU and Co., Importers of French, German, and Italian Books, 
7, Soho-square, London. 








This day, price 3s. 6d. Continued to the prese nt tir 


NE W EDITION of CORNE R'S G E RM. ANY 
4% and the GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 
with a Chronolc al Table, Index, and Questions adde« 
Also, price 10: yd my 8vo., handsomely bound, fit fe oresent, 

with gilt edges, eleven plates of Illustrations, by J. GILBERT, and 

three Maps, 

CORNER'S UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

i DORN E R'S ACCURATE HISTORIES for SCHOOL and FAMILY 
READING. 

Mi 


s Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
antly written, and forming agreeable con- 
with which children are so often teased, 

















Family Reading, being ples 
trasts to the we dry epitomir 















fhe whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled fron 1 accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates, 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and W ALES, 3s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions, 4s, Twenty-fourth thousand. 

CORNER'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d4.; or, with the 
Questions, 3s. bound. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 


the Questions, 3s. bound. 








2s. 6d.; or, with 


_ CORNE R’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d.; or, with Ques- | 
che 


i, 3s. bound. 





Questions, 3s. bound. 

CORNER'’S HISTORY of GREECE, with Questions, 3s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 

1 Chronological Table and Inder acc panies each of the above Eight 

Histories, 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey, and the Ottoman ipire, including Greece, 
3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland and 
Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A —— of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 
DEAN and SON, Threadneedle-street; LAW, Fleet- stre et; 

MAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; and 
WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster-row ; ‘and TEGG and Co., Cheapsi le; 
and, by order, of all Booksellers. 

Miss Corner’s Miscellaneous works are— 
The FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND that should 
ne placed in the hands of a Child. Second Edition. Printed in large 
ype. a 6d., gilt edges; or, in eight divisions, fancy stiff covers, 
ed ea 

EV f. RY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGL AND, with Questions 
to each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss c ORNER, 
Price ls. sewed ; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 

The PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss CORNER. Seventh 
Edition, improved, with Illustrations. 1s. sewed; or, 1s. 6d. bound in 
cloth, 
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MEINIS, 103, Leadenhall-strect, and 71, Quadrant, | 


S SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 2s. 6¢.; or, with | 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY CHARLES DALY, 


17, Greville-street, Hatton-garden. 
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‘| Shakspere (William), the Works of. 


—A New and Splendid Edition, comprising the whole 
of the Dramatic Productions, Occasional Poems, and 
furnished with an elaborate Glossary and Index. This 
| volume contains nearly one thousand pages of close double 
column matter, printed in a clear and elegant type, on 
fine paper, with numerous Illustrations on Steel, amongst 
others a Portrait, beautifully executed after the most 
authentic models. 
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Byron’s Poetical Works. 
tion, double columns, containing 600 pages, new Illustra- 
tions on Steel, and Life and Notes by A. CUNNINGHAM, 
Esq. 


A Splendid Edi- 
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Burns (Robert), the Works of.— 
A New Edition of the Poems and Prose Works of Robert 
Burns, comprising the whole of the Poems hitherto pub- 
lished, with the advition of a few pieces of great beauty, 
which have more recently fallen into the present Editor's 
hands; the whole of the Correspondence of Burns; a well- 
digested Life and Notes. By A. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., 
and contributions from the Collection of the late Sir 

| Egerton Brydges, Bart, an ample Glossary, and every 
| reference to facilitate the comparison of various passages. 
| This volume, moreover, contains a series of admirable 
| Tllustrations on Steel, from new and original designs, and 
is printed elegantly on fine pxper. 
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Fep. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, and lettered... «7 6 
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Royal 12mo. 
The Don Juan of Lord Byron.— 


A New Edition, very handsomely illustrated, com- 

prising the whole of the Poem as it appeared, 

together with the amended passages as they origi- 

nally stood in the MS. ; a life of the Poet compiled 

from the best authorities, and numerous explanatory 

notes in which every new fact connected with the 

history of this remarkable poem has been brought s. d. 

to light. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, giltedges ... 5 0 
—-——. Imperial morocco a a 
———— Antique morocco, tool ed ‘edges ae wa = 








Byron’s Poetical Works, Life and 
Notes, by C. A. CUNNINGHAM, Esq. SELecr 
Famitry Epirion, with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 
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Crabbe’s Poetical Works—Tales, 

Borough, Village, Minor Poems, &c., Illustrations, 

cloth gilt, gilt edges ; 5 0 
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| Goldsmith’s (Oliver) Works— 
Poems, Plays, Vicar, and Life by Washington 
Irving, with Illustrations, cloth gilt, giltedges .. 5 0 
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Scott’s Poetical Works, Life and Notes, 
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Edited by Miss CORNER, 


itself, bound in fancy cloth, 
COLOURED NURSERY PICTL 


with above 100 coloured Illustrations. 






author of “The Historical Library,” &c. &c.; or, in one volume, plain | 


Illustrations, 5s, 
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OWERBY’S “ENGLISH BOTANY. First 


k Edition, royal 8vo. The few remaining copies of this Work, 
forming 36 volumes, and containing 2,592 Plates full coloured, to be 
sold, in Numbers, at 25/. per copy ; originally published at 55/. A por 
tion of the Plates will be new. This work will not be reprinted. 


ALSO, 

The SECOND EDITION of the above in 12 vols., 
cloth boards, containing upwards of 2,750 Plates, partly coloured, andi 
© smprising nearly three vols. of the Supplement to the First Edition, 
price 27. 7s. The Flowering Plants, forming Vols. 1 to 7, price 14. 7s., 
may be had separately. 
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Cc CANON TREVOR ON nae Ngee ig a 
Just published, post 8vo., cloth, price £ 


HE CONVOCATIONS © of the 
PROVINCES, their ORIGIN, CONSTITUTION, and F 
PROCEEDING, with a CHAPTER on their REVIVAL. 3B 
TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York, and Proctor for the Cle 
Archdeaconry of York. 
** In this work all the questions now mooted are carefully consi- 
dered, and the authorities produced from authentic records. 
London: J. and C. MOZLEY, 6, Paternoster-row ; Oxford: J. H. 
PARKER. 
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TO PATRONS “OF AR ART 


Bxee ISITE. OIL PICTURES.—KNIGHT 


and FOSTER have been appointed the agents for the sale of 
BAXTER'S PATENT OIL PICTURES. 

This invention has excited the admiration and wonder of all persans 
of taste by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness, 
delicacy of finish, and effect, which has placed them in the first rank as 
Gems of Art for the Gebmaet, the Album, or Scrap Book. 

SIXPENCE EACH. 

View from Richmond “Hin. Richmond Bridge. Windsor Forest. 
View near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
Exchange, London. Flowers—three boquets. Flowers—one group. 
“Shall I Succeed" (the Coquette.) Winter Scene. Rock Quarry. 
River Scene. Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. Windsor 
Castle. Flowers—ten boquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
Well, Hastings. Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. lh n Settlement, 
British Guiana. Prince of Wales landing at Osborne. Welsh Drovers. 
Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, North Wales. View of the 
River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzenfels, on the Rhine. Water 
Millon the Wye. Liangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. River 
Tiefy. Five of the above sent post free on the receipt of 33 postage 
stamps. 

















ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal Illustrations. _ Ten Albura 
Tilustrations. Chalers Satoon, India. The Harem. The Greek Dance. 
Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth's Pr . The 
Bride. Four of the above sent post free on the receipt of 52 postage 
stamps. 





TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

Her Majesty the Queen, a full-length Portrait. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, ditto. The Landing of Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
in Ireland. The oly Family, after Raphael. The Circassian 3 
the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) a nny Lind. Jetty Treffz, 
of the above sent post free on rece ipt of 52 postage stamps. 

THREE SHILLINGS 4 ND SIXPENCE. 
The Great Exhibésion, Exterior View. The Great Exhibition, Interior 
View. Flora. Arctie Expedition insearch of Sir J. Franklin, Windsor 
Castle. Osborne House, Isle of Wight. The whole are mounted on 
card-board or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. Three 
of the above sent post free on the receipt of postage stamps, or post 
office order for 10s, 6d. 














FOR PRESENTS. 

The pair of Views of the Exhibition are very suitable, and are by far 
the most perfect, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 
wonderful structure, and are fitted in handsome Gutta Percha Frames, 
Gold and Glass, complete for 17s., carriage free. 

When the value of Ten Shillings or above is taken they will be sent 
carriage free to every part of Britain. 

KNIGHT and FOSTER, Stationers, &c., 5, Eastcheap, London. 
gis enciinmmantemasatadasisiaaiaiaien 
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«“ THACKERAY."—In an account of Mr. Thack us extracted Srom the 
New York Tribune, and published at page 57%, it was stated that 
Chambers’s Cyclopadia had commended Titmarsh as a “ quict ob- 
server.” The phrase in Chambers is as follows; “ Titmarsh is a quick 
observer, and original in style of description. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE CRITIC. 
Tue next number of Tue Critic (on December 
15) will be a Christmas double number, and will | 
contain a large quantity of beautiful engravings 
from the Illustrated Books of the Season. Of this 
number, twelve thousand five hundred copies will 
be printed to supply the demand that will be 
made in addition to its regular Subscribers, 
and therefore it will offer an unusual advantage 
to Advertisers, especially for Schools, Books, 
Publications of the Season, Music, Works of Art, 
and such like. As only a limited space can be 
given to advertisements in the Christmas number, 
and they will have the preference in the order 
in which they are received at the office, Adver- 
tisers should forward them as speedily as possible. 
No additional charge beyond the regular scale will 
be made for Advertisements tn this number. 











BEAUTIFUL POETRY. 
Tne arrangements for this publication 
pleted. 

It will be entitled Beautiful Poetry, 
simply expressing its design. 

It will contain exclusively the really beautiful 
poetry that has been uttered in the English 
language, selected with great care and with pur- 
pose to give place to nothing that is not worth 
reading again and again, because of its beauty. 
Whatever is excellent in itself will be gathered 
into its pages, however old or familiar; but no 
“original poetry” will find a place, therefore 
rhymers need not trouble themselves to send their | 
verses, as already some have threatened to do. 

Four pages in every number will be printed in | 
a smaller type, in double columns, and separately 
paged, so as to be removed from the rest, and 
form a distinct volume, with a distinct title, The 
Poetry of Travel. This is designed to be a 
travelling companion, and to contain the best 
things the Poets have sung about the places in 
the world usually visited by tourists. 

Zach number will consist of thirty-two pages 
of the best paper. The outside leaves will form 
a wrapper, and will be devoted to communications, 
advertisements, &e. 

The price will be threepence per number, and a 
number will be published on the Ist and 15th of | 
every month. 

For the convenience of those who live remote | 
from booksellers, or who do not regard the small 
additional cost for the convenience of a sure and 
speedy receipt of it, some copies will be stamped 
for transmission free by the post, and the price of 
stamped numbers will be fourpence. 

Subscribers to Tue Critic will be supplied 
with stamped copies at threepence halfpenny. 

Orders, therefore, for stamped copies of 
Beautiful Poetry, should be sent to Tue Critic | 
Office, whence they will be supplied by the post 
on the day of publication. 

But unstamped copies must be ordered through 
the Booksellers in the country. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Wuat may be called the “Official Literature,” 
naturally arising out of the national obsequies 
bestowed upon the late Duke of WELLINGTON, is 
easily to be comprised under two heads; first, 


Laureate; and, second, the Parliamentary 
Oratory which was provoked in the House of 
Commons by the claim made upon the Honourable 
Assembly for a sum of money to defray the 
expenses of the noble pageant. 
away from all the other literature that the 
melancholy event gave birth to, and dwelling in 
a region of its own, is Tennyson’s beautiful ode, 
a strain of sweet, low muffled music, so different 
from the wild and rich trumpet-melody of 


Locksley Hall, or the mystic thunder-wail of the 
Morte d Arthur ; nor is it unpleasant to be made 
aware by the carpings of the small critics that 
there still may be said of Atrrep what was said 








The first number will appear on the Ist of | 


of Mrraneau; sa popularite n’est pas populaciere :-— 
“his popularity is not of the populace!” ‘The 


Parliamentary Oratory, on the other hand, was | 
Lord Joun | 


of the most curious description. 
Russet, who probably husbands his strength for 
his biography of the late Tom Moorg, had not a 
word to say; and Mr. Giapsronr, who could 
write a long essay in the Quarterly on the late 


Branco Wurre, was similarly barren, and con- 


tented himself with quoting a passage from a | 
North | 


recent speech delivered somewhere in 
Britain by the noble author of Lssays by a 
man who has left his Lodyings. Sagacious GLAD- 
stone! The French say:—“ Talk to a pretty 
woman of her talents; to a clever woman of her 
beauty ;” and acting on this hint Mr. GLApsTONE 


Ge ntle- 


neatly complimented Lord Joun Rvussevv by | 
quoting from a speech of a statesman who has | 


some reputation for a certain small administrative 


finesse, but who was never understood to be much 


the ode composed for the occasion by the Poct | 
| tration of the late Sir 


of an orator. Then comes the noted faux pas of 
Mr. Disraett, which has been partially explained 
away by the letter of Mr. Swyrne, and which, if 
not explained away at all, is infinitely more 
trifling than the oratorical robberies daily com- 
mitted by MrraBeav, who is generally understood 
to have been a great orator and a great statesman, 
and whom even the late Sir Ronerr PEEL 
admired as both. 
Fraser), had it 
the generous defence of The Times, he 
would have fared badly, for all the hostile 


litterateurs were up in arms against him; some | 
noted criminals (as is usual and even prudent in | 
these cases), shouting the most vociferously, | 


“Stop Thief!” Woe unto you, says Scripture, 


when all men speak well of you; if the converse 


| were true, what an enviable man would Mr. 


Bengamin Disrarvt be! In a purely literary 


| point of view (for of course there can be but one | 


opinion as to the morality of the affair), it could 
even be wished that there were established a tacit 
understanding that it is allowable in English 


orators (as till lately it was allowable in English | 
dramatists), to “adapt” extensively from the | 
Clever Frenchmen are so lively, so 
idaptation ” of | 


French. 
vivid, so amusing, that a general 
their speeches by English orators would wonder- 
fully facilitate the perusal of those melancholy 
newspaper-columns which convey to the public 
the “wisdom of Parliament: ” 
present a Pacific Ocean of slush, a clear and 
sparkling rivulet of speech would attract and 
solace the weary wanderer. 
fastening on little borrowing of words, 
question were to be mooted; “where do Noble 


bee 
é 


Lords and Honourable Gentlemen get their ideas, | 
such as the ‘ideas’ are?”—there might suggest 
themselves a variety of very singular consider- | 


ations, which, in the present state of “public 

opinion,” it would scarcely be wise to broach. 
THACKERAY’S success may be said to be com- 

plete. 


“ aristocratic ” society, not only are the Americans 
to give him 2,000 dollars for his lectures, but his 
“portrait” is to be published in England next 
February, “ Engraver’s proofs on India paper 
2/1. 2s.; prints, 12. 1s,” and his new novel, 
of which a second edition is being printed, is 
inscribed to a Lord, who is said to be one of the 
wealthiest in England. 
was raised when Lergu Hunt, on a similar ocea- 
sion, addressed Lord Byron as “my dear Byron,” 


and it was one poet dedicating to another, both of 


them, too, being very 
Tuackeray’s nobleman, whom he addresses as 
“my dear Lord” is not like Byron, at all literary; 
he has not written novels like Lord Joun Rus- 
sELL and Lord Normansy, or prefaces to Unck 
Tom’s Cabin, and lectures for Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions like the “good” Earl of Cartiste. He is 
simply a very respectable and very opulent noble- 
man who filled a small place in the final adminis- 
toBeRT PEEL, and who, 
when recently asked to become their arbitrator 


| by the Amalgamated Engineers, showed distinctly 


| that he considered “ diserction ” 
Far above and | 


to be not only 


“the better part of valour,” but of counsel also. | 


Lord Asnsurrton is understood to cultivate the 
acquaintance of several eminent men of letters, 


without announcing the fact in the newspapers | 


when he asks them to dinner (as did Lord Joun 
{USSELL ‘regularly in the case of Mr. Dickens 


|; and Mr. ANtHoNyY Panizz1), and Mr. TnackERAY 


subscribes himself his Lordship’s “ obliged friend 


| and servant,” and talks of much kindness received 


; from “you and yours,”—not blazoned in tht 
i 


Mr. DisrakEvi’s petty larceny | 
was discovered by Manonry of The Globe (the | 
|“ Father Prout,” of 
| for 


not been 


instead of as at | 


Or if, in place of | 
the | 


Not only is he thought good enough to be | 
admitted into the charmed circle of American | 


Time was that an outcry | 


“liberal” politicians. | 


oT 


newspapers. Certainly, it would be pleasant 
see a friendly relation subsist between the men 
letters and the aristocracy, unmarked by tix 
personal sycophancy which vitiated the eviinexi 

in the seventeenth century, or by the political 
subserviency with which it has been accompanied 
through the eighteenth century down almost to 
our own day ; witness the case of the Whigs and 
their “obliged friends and servants,” the Macx- 
IntTosnEes, Moores and Macautays. A germ of 
something better, seems to be sprouting now, 
apparent in TuackEeray’s dedication, for instance. 
If Mr. Dickens snd his friends of the Guild of 
Literature dine at the Duke of Drvonsuime’s 
the Duke also dines at Mr. Dickens's. Si 
Epwarp Butwer Lytron is (or was) a Protec- 
tionist, and remains a Conservative; but 
intimacy with “ Liberal” writers seems not a whit 
diminished on that account. Her Majesty can 
scarcely be supposed to “take in,” or ad 


lite 
His 





its Editor (who by-the-bye is engaged to lectu 
at the Manchester Atheneum) is prepa: 
play which is to be “set before the Queen” in roya! 
privacy at Christmas, and then to be represented 
at the Princess’s. 

As formerly intimated, Lord Joun Resser 
is to preside at the annual meeting of a Leeds 
Literary Institution, and the happy day is now 
fixed for the 8th of December, exactly a week 
before the date of the faithfully-promised appear- 
ance of the first two volumes of the Memoirs of 
Moore. The Earl of Cartisie has announced as 
the subject of his approaching lecture at Shefficld, 
“the Poetry of Gray,” and two notable lawyers 
are likewise coming forward as amateur Iccturers 
(neither of them gentlemen whom a foolis! 
modesty wil deter from a public appearaice of 
any kind) Mr. Samurt Warren, the author « 
the Diary of a Late Physician, at Hull, of which 
northern port he was lately made Recorder, ] 
Sir ALEXANDER CockBurn at the southern port 
of Southampton. <A slight controversy scci 
likely to arise as to the desirability of this amateur 
lecturing on the part of noble Earls and Learned 
and Honourable Gentlemen. On the one ! 
Literary Institutions, badly managed, and ih 
fore poor, and therefore again forced to be econo- 
mical, are glad of any respectable gratuito 
j lecturing, and naturally hail the appearance: 

their platforms of men of station and name Cr 
the other hand, noble Earls and Learned and 
Honourable Gentlemen are, like their neiglibours, 
fond of a little self-display; an occasional lecture 
costs them nothing, and they receive for it n 
applause or flattery than the same amount 
exertion would readily or easily procure thei 
any other arena. Certainly one cannot ¢ 
ment Lord Car.ise on the choice of the su 
he is about to discourse on to the hard-h: 
and hard-headed mechanics of Sheffield, and * t 
poetry of Enenezer Exxiorr” would have been 
rather more in place than “ the poetry of Gray,” 

mere metrical mosaic which even Jouxsox 
could not away with. On the whole, perha; 
may be said of the lecturing of Earls, » 
Jounson said of the preaching of women : 
it is like the dancing of dogs; it is not wel! « 
but you wonder that it is done at all!” 

The Universities everywhere are giving sigus 
of life and activity. The Cambridge University 
Commission has put forth its report, which, li 
that of Oxford, recommends the appointment 
a number of public Lecturers, subsidiary to 1! 
Professors; a most important suggestion: fur 
certain freedom to teach is as much required 
| freedom to learn. Oxford, beginning to read th 
| motto of our age, “Reform or Revolution,” 
j accepts Lord Derpy’s permission to improve 

itself, and is distributing among its heads, with 
| an invitation to “discuss,” the recommendations 

of the Commissioners; while the students hav« 

formed a Debating Society, to discuss nothing 
else! London University threatens something 
| like an “agitation,” to procure the admission 
| a Democratic clement into its governing Lody 
and to demand for two representatives of its ov 
the Parliamentary seats vacant by the dis{r 
chisement of Sudbury and St. Alban’s,—an 
which is sign of the times. Edinburg! 
University is stirred up by its new Professor, the 
active and vivacious BLackir, who wishes 
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relieve the Academic Teacher of pedagogic 
drudgery. Glasgow, according to some enthu- 
| siastic brethren of the press, has taken a 


| retrograde step in choosing for ita Lord Rector 
| . y* . ” . re 
| the Irish Viceroy and giver of the famed Tour 


nament, the Earl of Ecirytovy, instead of the 
intellectual” Duke of AncyLe. Really, how 
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ever, it is so unusual for Scottish Peers to spend 
their money for the amusement of the public, 
that one is not astonished at the preference given 
to the once dashing Earl. And the Duke’s 
“intellectuality” consists in having written 
some very dry pamphlets on subtle points of 
theological politics. The lean poet of antiquity 
put lead in his pockets, to preserve himself from 
being blown away. If “intellectual” heaviness 
conferred a corresponding material weight, a 
lean poet, now-a-days, with the Duke’s pamphlets 
in his pocket, might stand the shock of a 
tornado,—-“ like Teneriffe or Atlas, unremoved!” 

The spring-tide of renovation or innovation 
which is beginning to be at work everywhere in 
our social system has told even on such a 
withered old tree as the Society of Antiquaries, 
aud it is feebly putting forth a leaf or two, in the 
shape of pamphlets and meetings, for and against 
the recent reduction of its annual subscription. 
Mr. Joun Bruce, its active Treasurer, lately 
editor of The Gentleman’s Magazine, is the author 
of the change, and has successfully advocated its 
right to a trial, in the fond hope that “ cheapness” 
will restore the pristine glories of his society. 
Alas! Gentlemen of the Society of Antiquaries, 
your case is a desperate one, and is not to be 
cured by a reduction of subscription money. 
When “antiquarianism” consisted in knowing 
about the architecture, buildings, dress, arms, 
household implements of our ancestors, it was 
natural that men should promote it by meeting 
together to exhibit and learnedly discourse about 
what Burns calls a “rowth o’ auld nick-nackets.” 
But now it is their thoughts and emotions that 
we wish resuscitated ; and Tuomas Bagrorp 
himself could do nothing for us in that way. 
Even as regards information, the true Society of 
Antiquaries, in an age of the Press, is a pub- 
lication like The Gentleman’s Magazine or Notes 
and Queries, where you can insert your new fact, 
or have your curiosity gratified, for a very small 
“annual subscription,” and without stirring 
further from home than to the nearest post-office. 

Science, literature, and literary society have 
suffered of late three losses, in the deaths of 
Dr. Mante.tt, Miss Berry, and Mr. J. H. Rey- 
NOLDs. Next to Sir Cuartes LYELL, perhaps, Dr. 
MantTe tt has done more than any contemporary 
Englishman to popularize his interesting science 
by such works as The Wonders of Geology, and 
The Medals of Creation, and by those pleasing 





lectures, of which it might be said, that to hear 
them was to praise them. With the death of 
Miss Berry, to whom some “sixty years ago” 
the septuagenarian Horace WALPoce, fascinated | 
by her youthful charms, talents, and amiability, | 
offered his withered hand, has snapped the “ last | 
link that bound us” to a state of society when a 
Wa pote, instead of lecturing at Mechanics’ 
Institutions, printed by stealth, and blushed to 
find it fame, and talked of the author of Hum- 
phrey Clinker as “one SMOLLETT, once a surgeon 
in the navy.” Mr. J. H. REYNoLps was a con- 
tributor to The London Magazine in its palmy, 
and to The Atheneum in its early days. The 
latter journal contains an instructive notice of 
him, and says: “ With him has probably passed 
away the person most competent to write the Life 
of Thomas Hood, whose brother-in-law he was.” 
In a recent number of the same journal there 
appears an ill-natured letter from a country cor- 
respondent, on the subject of the Hoop memo- 
rial, complaining of the publicity given to the 
Whittington Club, to those of its members, the 
obscure young men, who commenced, and are 
promoting, the subscription, and to Miss Exiza 
Coox, whose verses suggested the “ movement.” 
“We agree with him,” says Zhe Atheneum, “ that 
it would have been wiser in the movers to have 
secured the visible action of Mr. Hoop’s literary 
brethren in a matter of the kind, and to have 
said nothing about Miss Coox’s verses, of which, 
we must suppose, that lady herself will feel ‘ the 
less said, the better.” The Athenceum’s enthu- 
siasm has cooled wonderfully since the “move- 
ment” began! As to the “visible action of Mr. 
Hoop’s literary brethren,” Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Lanpor, when applied to, refused even a sub- 
scription! It is well understood that in these 
cases nobody at all cares about the ostensible 
object ; but that the whole “movement” is got 
up to procure a little “ social capital ;” and those 
first in the field have a perfect right to keep such 
capitah to themselves. When it was seen that 
the “niovgfhent” was taking, Mr. Doveras 
JERROLD asked that he and his friend Mr. | 
Puruiirs, the Literary Gentleman to The Times, 
should be placed on the committee, which request 








the young men of the Whittington Club very 
naturally refused: hence Zhe Atheneum’s tears. 
As to the sneer at poor Miss Coox’s verses, it 
comes with a very bad grace from the editor of 
The Atheneum, who should remember a proverbial 
warning addressed to inhabitants of glass houses, 
against the throwing of stones. A meeting of 
the subscribers to the memorial (among whom is 
now Lord Joun Russe£tv) is to be held on Thurs- 
day to consider the complaint of The Atheneum.— 
While a new memorial to a “new poet ” was being 
discussed, Government has been making up its 
mind to take measures for the preservation of the 
memorial of the poet of England, and an act of 
Parliament is formally to vest the custody of 
SHakspPeaReE’s House in the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, who are to isolate it by 
removing the surrounding dwellings, and do what 
human means can do to guard it from sudden 
destruction by fire, or the slow dissolution of 
natural decay. 

The Association for the Repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge, whichis headed by Mr. Coppenand Mr 
MILNER GiBson, is about to open another winter 
campaign, and, judging from a speech recently 
made by its Secretary, Mr. Dopson Covet, at 
a public dinner at which the present writer lately 
“assisted,” new ground is to be broken by the 
agitators, and a new line of argument adopted, of 
some interest to the Literary Class. On the 
occasion referred to, Mr. Secretary Doxson 
Cottetr had undertaken to propose “The 
Press;” but instead of the usual laudations of 
its invaluable energy and honesty, he abused it 
in the frankest manner, declaring that, with the 
exception of the writers in The Times, all the 
daily journalists in London were “slaves,” and 
that their emancipation could only be effected by 
the repeal of the taxes on knowledge. Post- 
prandial limitations did not allow a full and free 
demonstration of this singular thesis, and it is to 
be hoped that in the course of the agitation, Mr. 
Cottetr will make it clearer than it at present 
is. Meanwhile, the true process for the “ eman- 
cipation ” of the Literary Class, the destruction 
of anonymous writing, is going forward slowly, 
but surely. “S. G. O.” is now Srpyey Gopot- 
PHIN Osporne at full length; and it is understood 
that he has been engaged by The Times as a 
regular and paid contributor. It is true that Mr. 
Ossornze is an “ Honourable and Reverend ;” but 
there are other contributors to The Times who 
have acquired, or are acquiring, social position, 
and who will not long be content with anonymity. 
For instance, “Bob Lowe,” its colonial contri- 
butor, has developed himself into “R. Lowe, Esq., 
M.P. for Kidderminster;” and “ Fred Ward,” its 
sanitory contributor, is now “the well-known Mr. 
F. O. Warp,” who attends Congresses at Brus- 
sels, and celebrates the inauguration of the 
“ Gospel of Scavengry,” by giving a pic-nic to a 
“distinguished party of ladies and gentlemen,” 
among the ruins of Waverley Abbey, winding-up 
with champagne and dances on the green sward; 
which is a curious inauguration for a “ gospel” of 
any kind. The latest inconvenience arising out 
of the anonymous system, has been severely felt 
by Mr. W. J. Fox, who is struggling hard to be 
returned to Parliament as the representative of 
that ultima Thule of civilization, the Lancashire 
borough of Oldham. It has been objected to 
Mr. Fox, by Oldham operatives, that he wrote 
the letters in The Times, signed Amicus, which 
opposed the Amalgamated Engineers. Mr. Fox 
appealed to the editor of The Times, who formally 
exculpated him. Then came another charge, 
more difficult and delicate to handle. Mr. Fox 
writes in the Weekly Dispatch, under the signature 
of Publicola; and it so happens that another 
writer in the Dispatch was in the habit of opposing 
the Amalgamated Engineers; with this writer 
Mr. Fox is confounded, and he must not even, to 
clear himself, “betray the secrets” of the journal 
with which he is connected. Asa further and 
beautiful illustration of the working of the 
anonymous system, let it be added that the paid 
writer of the Dispatch, who did oppose in that 
journal the claims of the Operative Engineers, 
was, at the same time, the paid secretary of the 
Master Engineers! Since this controversy was 
first re-opened in the columns of THE Critic, the 
advocates of anonymous writing have gained an 
ally in the person of the Literary Gentleman to The 
Leader, Some time ago, The Leader announced the 
approaching appearance of a French Atheneum, in 
which thearticles were to be signed with the writers’ 
names:—this, said The Leder, was the fairest 
plan, both for reviewers and reviewed. Lately, 
announcing the similar appearance of a German 





Atheneum, The Leader withdraws its approval of 
publicity in the writers, and says that the public 
only cares for careful analyses and good extracts. 
With singular inconsistency, The Leader goes on 
to ask—“ Where is the German that can give 
these?” Why, that is precisely what one wants 
to know: “Where is he?” Which means, of 
course, “Who is he!” Be inconsistent from 
number to number, if you choose, O Literary 
Gentleman to The Leader, but, for decency’s sake, 
do not contradict yourself in one and the same 
paragraph. To wind up this disquisition, the 
welcome fact will serve that in the advertisement 
of a new work, History in Ruins, its author, Mr. 
GrorcGE Gopwiy, announces himself as “The 
Editor of The Builder.” 

A clever novel, published the other day, The 
Fortunes of Francis Croft, and of which the hero 
is literary during a portion of his career, goes at 
some length, and with some strength, into the 
vexed Condition-of-Literature question. The 
hero boldly pronounces for an endowment of 
authors—half a million to be raised to begin with! 
Fancy such an item in the estimates! Davin 
Hume once said that the humblest position in the 
republic of letters was more glorious than the 
highest out of it. In like manner Mr. Francis 
Crort thinks that to execute the most trifling 
literary performance capable of extensively in- 
teresting the public requires more thought and 
intellect than to conceive and carry out the 
wisest stroke of public policy. If this were so, it 
might be well that noble Lords and Honourable 
Gentlemen should go more and more numerously 
into literature and lecturing in order that they 
may thus come to discern the gifts and merits of 
its professors! 

The exhaustive list in last Critic of new pub- 
lications of mark on the point of appearing, leaves 
little to be said on the present occasion. The 
Letters of an Englishman from The Times (doubt- 
fully attributed to Mr. Henry Reeve, the trans- 
lator of De TocqurvILLE, and to which Dr 
TocQueEVILLE is doubtfully said not to have been 
a stranger) are about to be published in a collec- 
tive form; so also from The Daily News, are Miss 
Martineau’s Letters from Ireland. A second 
edition of Niebuhr’s Life is to comprise a new 
third volume, containing, among other things, a 
disquisition by Chevalier Bunsen on “ NrEBUHR’s 
politics ;’—if there is a demand that space should 
be rapidly filled, the Chevalier is the person for 
the feat! The pleasant Diary and Correspondence 
of the amiable Evetyn is reaching still another 
edition, and will keep its ground against the 
diverting folly of Perrys. The notes and illus- 
trations to TuHacKkeRay’s Lectures, formerly 
announced, are to be the work of Mr. James 
Hannay, a rising young author, Literary Gentle- 
man to The Daily News, and writer of a pleasant 
paper on “ “The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin ” in 
the last number of The Westminster Review. The 
authoress of Quakerism, or the Story of My Life, 
a truly womanlike exposure of the “ inner-life ” 
of a conceited and Pharisaical sect, has wisely 
discarded the anonymous, and as Mrs, Greer, 
promises still further revelations :—let Mr. 
Epmunp Fry havea care. Rising into History, Mr. 
GRAVE has to announce the advent of an English 
translation of Ranxker’s recent and heavy work on 
The Civil Wars and Monarchy of France during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ; decided] 
a doubtful speculation. Sinking into Fiction, he 
may congratulate the circulating-library world; 
for Miss Bronte, the authoress of Jane Lyre, has 
not been idle in her Yorkshire solitudes, and 
“ Currer Bell” will soon give us a new novel. 

When the “Council of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League” advertised, some time ago, sundry prizes 
for the best essays on the results of Free Trade 
(the compositions were all to be sent in by the 
lst of December), it was remarked here that the 
names of respectable and competent adjudicators 
should have been announced as a guarantee to 
the Literary World. No doubt it must have 
been difficult for Mr. Gzorce Witson and his 
associates to procure the aid of respectable and 
competent adjudicators; but such an achievement 
was necessary to success. The result has been 
as was expected, and the “ Council of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League,” now advertise “at the re- 
quest of several gentlemen,” that the period 
for the reception of essays is to be extended to 
the Ist of March. <A prize might be safely 
offered for the discovery of any “ gentleman” 
willing, without other guarantee, to compose an 
elaborate essay on which Mr. Georce WILson 
and his associates are to sit in critical judgment. 

FRANK GRAVE. 
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Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education 
and University "he orm. By Sir Witi1aM 
Hamitton, Bart. ndon: Longman ; Edin- 
burgh: Mactacuian & Stewart, 1852. 

Tue contents of this book are so miscellaneous, 

that it is difficult to characterize it as a whole. 

A sapient critic, writing in a periodical which is 

chiefly remarkable for its aridity and dulness, has 

pronounced it the profoundest work of the age, 
an assertion most absurd, if for no other reason, 
because three-fourths of the volume are on topics 
wherein profundity would be exceedingly out of 
place. But of all living men who have conspi- 
cuously ventured into the vast and misty 
realm of metaphysical speculation, Sir WILLIAM 

Hamitron is probably the least profound. To be 

profound demands not merely a powerful and 

penetrating intellect, but a rich and fecund 

phantasy, a radiant sense of the godlike, and a 

perennial, oceanic flow of intuitional emotion. 

Now Sir Wittiam Hamitton is an accomplished 

scholar, a most unexceptionable logician, and a 

lucid writer; it is plain, however, that the wings 

of imagination have never raised him from the 
bare earth to the starry Empyrean, that he has 
rever had one glad and mighty glimpse of the 

Divine through the visions of the heart, that 

archangels have never been ministers to his 

struggling thoughts, and that Titans have never 
flashed with their most ancient grandeur on his 
dreams. In truth, he is, as so many of our 

German brethren have been, during the last fifty 

years, a monstrous anachronism in the present 

age. It has been boasted that his erudition is 
medieval; unfortunately his mind and his modes 
of treating all subjects are medieval too. He is 

a scholastic born out of due time. If he had 

lived five or six hundred years ago, he would have 

held a distinguished place among those subtle 
spirits who have left us countless piles of enor- 
mous folios, which are supposed to contain a great 
deal of wisdom, but which few in these days of 
newspapers, railroads, and electric telegraphs 
have the courage to approach. Not that we 
would speak with contempt of the Scholastic 
Philosophy, with irreverence of its master minds, 
or with ingratitude for the services which it and 
they have rendered to mankind. They marched 
by the light that was in them; they did what they 
could, and it is not enough to condemn them that 
they dealt exclusively with abstractions, for it is 
through abstractions that men rise to Universal 
Ideas, and Universal Ideas are, when they assume 
amoral aspect, the strength, the salvation, the 
noblest, most abiding incentives of our race. But 
we do not want a revival of Scholasticism any 
more than we want Greek Fire to supplant Gun- 
powder, though Greek Fire did its work of murder 
with most marvellous success. Scholasticism was 
only possible in a peculiar political, religious, and 
social condition of the community, nothing like 
which can ever again return. There are persons 
who would fain persuade us that we should 
reconcile Free Trade and Protection, reap all the 
advantages of Socialism while avoiding all its 
supposed perils, if we could summon back the old 

Guilds to life. They who would reconstitute the 

Guilds, and they who would rebuild Scholasticism, 

display about equal sagacity. 

In reading through this ponderous and dreary 
tome, which looks as if it had been striving hard to 
swell into a folio of the orthodox size but had failed 
we feel as if we were stumbling painfully through 
Gothic vaults, damp, dismal and low, and ¢hilled 
by a feeble unsunny light more melancholy than 
absolute darkness. The book has no relation to 
the breath, movements, and yearnings of the world. 
It is a huge mummy, swathed not in Egyptian 
linen, but in Scottish tartan. The only symptoms 
of life which it occasionally gives are its pug- 
nacities. When Sir Witt1am Hamitton rebukes 
Mr. Artuur Jounson for attempting to translate 
TeNNemann’s History of Philosophy while 
ignorant of German, or demolishes Dr. WHEWELL 
and Mr. Jutius Cuartes Hare, the mummy 
starts up into the semblance of a sinewy man; 
and the kicks have an unmistakeable sound of 
being solidly and suitably administered,—howls 
and whimperings as of kicked pigmies following. 
But when the pigmies have sobbed themselves 
out of sight, the mummy is once more on its back 














in the frozen hideousness of its bandaged dignity. 
Sir Witt1am Hamivron has, of course, a perfect 
right to mummify himself; we dispute, however, 
his right to mummify the universe. At all events 
we have no relish for living in the stomach of an 
Infinite mummy, which is the only mode of ex- 
istence that he is willing to grant us. Tom 
Thumb, when he was swallowed by the cow, had 
at least the consolation of knowing that he was 
surrounded by vital forces; but to be imprisoned 
in Sir Witt1am Hamitton’s mummified universe, 
is to have round us evermore the torturing smell 
and stifling pressure of death. We care not what 
ability a man may display who would stand up 
at this hour of earth’s history and offer no remedy 
for earth’s evils but a resurrection of the past. 
Nothing good or great perishes without bequeath- 
ing its essence, the divinest part of itself, as a 
precious and immortal inheritance to humanity. 
But to reconstruct the institutions and systems 
of the past is like grinding tomb-stones to be 
made into wholesome and nourishing bread. Who 
does not see, for instance, that the Technical 
Logic, with its silly rules, silly formulas, and silly 


distinctions, is one of those pedantic barbarisms | 


that perished with the Scholastic Philosophy? Yet 
Sir Witt1am Hamitton seems to view it as the 
science of sciences, and the art of arts, and some 
discoveries which he has made, or supposes that 
he has made in it, he waves on high as his 
proudest titles to present honour and everlasting 
fame. In one of his tedious articles we have a 
detailed account of a grand combat between him 
and Professor de Morecan on logical tech- 
nicalities, in reading which, our wonder is how 
two men of undoubted talent can waste their 
time and weary the patience of others, by pouring 
out such childish babblement, such intolerable 
rubbish. An Irishman once said that the way to 
make workhouse soup was to take a quart of 
water and boil it down to a pint. Now the 
patent Hamriton and De MorGan way of mak- 
ing logic soup is to take a quart of water, the 
muddier the better, and boil it down till nothing 
remains but a dozen particles of dirty sediment. 
By swallowing one of those particles you are, in 
some miraculous homeopathic fashion, to ex- 
perience a sudden transformation of your whole 
being, and to discern secrets in creation hidden 
from all but the initiated. 
fess that you experience nothing but an un- 
pleasant taste in your mouth, and see no more 
clearly into the intestines of a millstone than you 
had done before, you are pitied as wanting the 
logical sense, and as manifesting a culpable in- 
difference for those grave and noble studies which 
become a philosopher. 

On other topics Sir Witt1am Hamiton dis- 
plays the same medieval mania. He has 
numerous papers on University Reform, in which 
he can imagine nothing better for Oxford than 
restoring it to its medieval condition. Like all 
men of his stamp, neither feeling the present nor 
identifying himself with History in its natural 
developments, he is unable to perceive that 
the predominant element in what is called the 
British Constitution, is the Aristocratic ; that the 
organization of the Church of England, of the 
High Schools, of the Universities, has a necessary 
correspondence thereto, and that there is nothing 
exceptional in the position or character of the 
Universities as long as it is the will of the English 
people that their Government, like that of 
Republican Rome, shall remain an Aristocracy. 
In the Middle Ages the Universities were more 
democratic, because Government was at once 
monarchical and popular. All monarchies to be 
strong require to be popular : all kings, even the 
worst, give freely; they cannot be disposed to 
withhold Education more than any other boon, 
for they have nothing to gain from the ignorance 
of anation. It is never monarchical prerogative, 
it is always aristocratic privilege, which is jealous 
of popular ascendancy. And never yet has there 
been, and never will there be, a direct conflict 
between a monarch and his subjects. The con- 
test of Cuartes the First, that of Louris the 
Sixteenth, began, not with the people, but with 
aristocratic sections thereof. It would be out of 
place here to inquire through the operation of 
what cireumstances the Government of England 
became an Aristocracy, while most continental 


Governments, and especially that of France, | 


If you honestly con- | 





evolved into Monarchy. We need not say that 
we are here speaking of the substance and not of 
the form. But Aristocracy the Government of 
England unquestionably is, and therefore it is fit 
that its educational and ecclesiastical institutions 
should be equally aristocratic. If the Govern- 
ment grew alike more monarchical and more 
popular, the educational and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions would, as is natural, be moulded accord- 
ingly. In that case, however, it would be absurd 
to attempt reforming Oxford and Cambridge on 
a medieval model: far wiser would it be to found 
a grand national University in England’s metro- 
polis, more comprehensive in its objects, more 
liberal in its tendencies, and more generally 
endowed than any similar establishment in this 
or any other country. Sir Wirt1am Hamitton 
poking in the dusthole of the Middle Ages or 
debating with Mr. de MorGan the important 
question what are the most suitable terms to 
employ when we want to deny that any man is a 
fish cannot, we daresay, see anything in our pro- 
posal but the impertinence or the stupidity of one 
who never was fortunate enough to sup on husks 
with the Scaligers. 

Little as we accord with Sir Writ1am Hami- 
Ton in his plans of University Reform, or sym- 
pathize with him in his medieval propensities, 
we must nevertheless do him the justice of 
admitting that his papers on Education are by 
far the ablest and most valuable part of his book, 
less for the suggestions they furnish than for the 
curious historical information they contain. In 
spite of an arid and uninviting style, he contrives 
here to make his vast, various, and accurate 
learning do brave and acceptable service. We 
are always grateful to any man who brings an 
addition to our store of facts, and to that extent 
we are grateful to Sir Wirt1am Hamitton. But 
the more readily and cheerfully we make that 
admission the more strenuously do we dispute his 
claim to any mental quality except acuteness. 
Of all the creative faculties he does not possess 
one. Acuteness detects fallacies, sophistries, is 
omnipotent in negation. It no doubt fits Sir 
Wittiam Hamitton admirably for being an 
eminent Professor of Logic at Edinburgh: but it 
does not entitle him to pronounce, as he so 
authoritatively pronounces, on the most tran- 
scendant problems of Creation. No man can be 
both a great logician and a great metaphysician: 
acuteness is the characteristic of the former, pro- 
fundity of the latter. The extraordinary acute- 
ness of Sir Witt1am Hamitton as a logician 
thus excludes his profundity as a metaphysician. 
We hold, consequently, very cheap his meta- 
physical feats. He is totally destitute of the true 
metaphysical genius. The essay of most obtru- 
sive pretensions in the volume is that entitled 
“The Philosophy of the Unconditioned,” in 
which he attempts to show how the Idea of the 
Infinite flows from the Idea of the Finite. We 
shall not drag our readers into the thick of an 
ontological discussion in which few of them would 
be likely to take any interest. Still to the 
merest tyro in such matters it must be evident 
that the Idea of the Finite flows from the Idea 
of the Infinite, and not the Idea of the Infinite 
from the Idea of Finite, forasmuch as from our 
earliest infancy all around us lies the Infinite, and 
it is only as we gradually learn to think that we 
acquire the notion of the Finite, mapping out by 
an arbitrary process the Infinite for our own con- 
venience. The child lives in an Infinite world: 
the man in a Finite world ; whenever we can 
clothe ourselves anew with the chkild’s spirit, the 
Infinite comes to us once more: and it is in a 
kindred though a more celestial sense that we are 
urged to be converted and to become as little 
children if we would enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

His whole dealing also with the subject of 
necessity shows how incapable Sir W1iLt1am 
Hamitton is of a fruitful glance at the eternal 
mysteries. Poorer or more pedantic common- 
place we have rarely met. In metaphysics, as 
in religion, the sublimest element is life ;—life in 
the fullness of its everlasting and universal flow. 
That metaphysic is the truest that gives us the 
most exalted conception; that religion the 
truest which is the warmest consciousness of 
life. In speaking of Necessity, therefore, it is not 
a dead law, a mechanical arrangement, that we 
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wish to indicate, still less a blind, unpitying 
Fatalism; we solely maintain that, life being in- 
tense all through the 


From a mistaken devotion, to free Gop from 
this Necessity thus introducing into His being 
and actions the wilfulness of our human caprices, 
is tantamount to diminishing the sum of Divine 
and universal life. 

Now metaphysicians like Sir Wimtram Hamit- 
ton are always substituting intellect for life. 
Their universe is the universe of books, the 
musty tomes of the scholastics—a universe where 
intellect is king, but where life never enters. 
They have nothing, therefore, to tell us of the 
universe in which our heart beats responsive to 
the heart of Gop; but they build a wall all round 
us with their mouldy quartos, and then hurl at 
our heads a chaos of incomprehensibilities, which 
we are to accept as a philosophy. The only 


metaphysicians who have breathed to the world | 
wught of nourishing truth are the great religious | 
mystics; because their instincts leading them to | 


tie Fountain of Life, to that fountain did they 
lead their brethren who were thirsting for revela- 
tions. We have a suspicion, therefore, of all 


systematic Metaphysics; for all such are, what- | 
ever they or their authors may pretend, simply | 


substitutes of the logical for the metaphysical, 
which means that they are alike insane, impious, 
frivolous, and barren. It may be observed, by the 
way, that Atheism becomes impossible, except as a 
mere disease, the moment you exalt Life to the 
place now commonly held by Intellect. Universal 
Life, who can deny? It surges in upon us every 
instant: our throbbings blend every instant with 
its almighty pulses. But Intellect is only a pro- 
duct, or, more properly, a manifestation, of Life; 
and of Life it is not the chief feature or the 
pervading element. It is easy for the Atheist, 


therefore, if you limit the proof of Gon’s exis- | 


tence to design, which is the same as intelligence, 


to deny Gop if design is not everywhere and | irreconcilable, though no better reason could be 
overwhelmingly obvious, which, except as an | 


aspect and offspring of Life, it certainly is not. 
But if Life pierces and leavens every fibre of our 
being—if, as spiritual diffusion or as generative 
ferce, it is a lavish Omnipresence, from which we 


universe, it cannot be | 
intensified, which is equivalent to stating that it | 
cannot alter the regularity of its evolutions. | 


cannot escape—if even death itself is a form of | 


fife, and often one of its most active forms—we 
leave the Atheist to accumulate sophistical in- 


genuities, as he chooses, against Order, Design, | 
Intelligence, Law. We care not for his arrogant | 
talk; we feel that we hang as living branches on | 


a living tree, and if he asserts that on that living 
tree he is not a living branch, he is denying his 
own existence, and we are not called on, however 
courteous, to argue with a nonentity. Gop the 
Living,—Life the Divine ;—on this rock is our 
firm foot planted, and we defy all assailants. 


| merely an aid and support to us in the search. 
| The observation was correct. 


A Universe without God, that is, a Universe | 


without Life, would be an Infinite Skeleton, an 
Infinite Stagnancy,—and is it such a Universe 
that we behold ? Descartes said, I think, there- 
fore I am: this, by setting forth the priority of 
Intelligence to Life, was a step toward Atheism. 


Spinoza said the Deity consisted of Infinite | 


Thought and Extension: that also was so far | 


Atheistic as it excluded the predominance of Life. | 
What question so often debated as that of Innate | 
{deas, yet it becomes a sheer waste of words the | 


moment the inferiority and posteriority of Idea to 


Life are admitted. As mere matter for speculative | 


conflict we should not deem all this worth the 
slightest attention. 
free from moral taint, 
the recommendantions which Sir Witt1aAm Hamit- 
ron offers to the Anglican Clergy as to the best 
means of resisting Neologisms, especially those 
imported from abroad. They are to study Theo- 


But no speculative error is | 
We see this illustrated in | 


logy more profoundly and scientifically: they are | 


to train themselves as Athletes in Philosophy, 
and we suppose they are to ponder for years on 
all the crazy balderdash which he and Mr. 
de Morcan have perpetrated on the Technical 
Logic: that is, they are to conquer the enemy by 
intellectual weapons. It is well that the Anglican 
Clergy should be able scholars, and it may be 
well, also, that they should study philosophy. But 
what religious system has ever climbed to empire 
except through its superabundance of moral life : 
what religious system has ever perished except 
through its moral life’s decline? 
moral life that Christianity conquered Heathen- 
ism: it was by its moral life that Protestantism 
conquered Popery. If, therefore, the Clergies of 
England are to acquit themselves valiantly in the 


onslaught on insurgent heresies, it is with the | 


It was by its | 


| Like 


| spear of faith, the breastplate of salvation, that 
| they must rush on the foe. One single martyr 
soul will be a better ally than an army of logicians. 
Dark times,manifold disasters, menace all Christian 
Churches. 
cross to their hearts as the emblem of heroic 
devotedness to a noble cause, they will scatter all 
enemies as with the rush of a whirlwind: but, if 
| they raise round the temples sacred to the 
| Christian’s Gop, a barricade of syllogisms bor- 
rowed from Sir Wiriram Hamirton, if they 
endeavour to fight for Christianity in the same 
fashion as the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria fought 
for Paganism, they may perchance have, as those 


men of genius and learning had, the best of the | 


argument, but they will have, as they had, the 
worst of the battle. ATTICUS. 





} 
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SCIENCE. 


Outlines of a New System of Physiognomy. By 
J. W. Reprietp, M.D. London: Webb, 
Millington and Co. 

| Tue science, if such it can be called, of Phy- 

siognomy, can boast but of few disciples. It is 

little studied, and less believed; and we cannot 
call to mind a single treatise on the sub- 
ject since perusing the clever, though vague, 
generalizations of the enthusiastic LavatTer. He 
confessed himself unable to reduce his theories 
into scientific rules; and though we, like most of 
his readers, can recollect many just and acute 
observations, many sketches, that might, from 
their truth, have been living portraits of the 
present day, which exemplified his favourite 
doctrines, yet, taken as a whole, they rarely 
stood the test of application to human nature. 

Since his time, Phrenology has contributed not a 

little to place her sister-art of Physiognomy 

in the background. It has not only been 
| thought that Phrenology was the only true 
| revelation, but that the two were, and must be, 





found for the assertion than that no one had ever 
| attempted the task of reconciling them. Now, 
for our part, we do not think this impossible of 
execution; nay, more, we think the task will be 
some day attempted, and successfully achieved ; 
but all lovers of Physiognomy must be satisfied 
to abide by the certain result, that their favourite 
| science will only take a secondary and inferior 


If Christian Champions press the | 





| the sign of analogy to be very prominent and 
| believes that it was a natural consequence of 
| possessing this physiognomical trait that they 
| displayed so extensive a knowledge of human 
| nature. It is indicated by the curving of the 
wing of the nostril upon the septum, causing the 
posterior part to be somewhat shortened, and 
gives an intuitive insight into character. If Dr. 
REDFIELD considers the nose to be the seat of 
the most important intellectual faculties, the 
| chin, in its horizontal projection, anteriorly and 
laterally, he defines to be the seat of the affec- 
tions, the index of love. One of its most impor- 
tant traits is the quality of congeniality, or the 
wish to find in marriage a person of congenial 
mind and pursuits to one’s own. ‘This is the 
anterior, projection of the centre of the chin, 
under the first incisor teeth, and is generally 
larger in woman than in man. 

All will admit the truth of Doctor Rep- 
FIELD’s remarks on the difference between the 
dispositions of men and women, though they 
may hesitate to pin their faith on the physiog- 
nomical signs which he believes to reveal them. 
We think the passage worth quoting: 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


The anterior projection of the chin, next to the sign 
of congeniality, indicates the faculty of Desire to be 
Loved. This is largest in man, and, when large, gives 
a prominence on each side of the centre, as shown in 
the next page. It gives by itself a feminine appear- 
ance to the chin, and to tle rest of the features, but is 
out of character in the female chin—desire to be loved 
being, as a general rule, strongest in man. It is hence 
natural that man should seek the love of woman, and 
pay court to her; but unnatural that woman should 
sue for man’s affection. Much has been said of the 
necessity of woman's love to the happiness of man, but 
not much of the necessity of man’s love to the happiness 
of woman. The reason is that man has most of the 
faculty of desire to be loved. It even causes him to 
forget sometimes that his love is also necessary to her 
happiness. As woman has most love, it is appropriate 
that man should have the most desire to be loved; but 
in judging of its probable gratification in any particular 
case, it is important that he should know how much 
love there is in her nature; for if she is incapable of 
much love, and have also his share of the desire to be 
loved, she is more or less of a coquette, and of all per- 
sons least suited to make him happy. 

The prominence of the chin next to the sign of 
desire to be loved, and under the second incisor teeth, 





rank. It will never be anything more than the 
hand-maid of Phrenology. A clever artist once 
defining the difference between the two sciences | 
to us, compared Phrenology to a torch which 
supplied the light by which we discovered the 
inner nature of man from his outward configura- 
tion, and Physiognomy to a staff which was 


As a help, Phy- 
siognomy may be useful; as a guide, on which to 
put our entire faith and reliance, it will be found 
inefficient. The author of the work before us is 
more sanguine; and having declared so far our 
own views, the reader will think it time we 
entered into the explanation of his. 

As a scheme of Physiognomy, we are bound | 
to say that his work is a clear and compre- 
hensive one; there is hardly a line, a muscle 
of the face, of which the author does not give 
us what he believes to be the signification. 
Lavater, he considers the nose to be 
the most important feature in a_physiogno- 
mical point of view; and that when this 
feature is bold and prominent, whether aquiline 
or straight, it announces strength of mind, | 
talent, and originality of character in the pos- 
sessor. Now this, like many of the doctrines 
laid down in Physiognomy, is at best only a half- 
truth. We admit that both aquiline and straight 
noses are often found associated with the above 
qualities, but who is there that has not seen 
individnals endowed with them who could not 
boast of that prominent member of the face | 
belonging to either class we have named? Dr. 
ReprieEvp also finds the nose to be the seat of 
many other important faculties, such as self- 
defence, economy, secretiveness, &c., and believes 
it to be the habitation of genius, if we may con- 
clude that what he terms the faculties of dis- 
covery, analysis, metaphor, comparison, combi- 
nation, and correspondence are its component 
parts. These are all located, he tells us, in the 
septum, or ridge of the nose between the nostrils. 
Correspondence, we should add, is only another 
name for the Phrenologist organ of congruity, | 
In regarding the portraits of Lavater, SHAKE- | 


| 


SPEARE, and Ceryantes, Mr. Repriecp discovers | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


indicates the faculty of Desire to Love. This forms 
the narrow-square chin, and is generally larger in 
woman than in man. The womanly expression of face 
depends greatly on the faculty of love, of which this is 
the sign. One who has this sign large wishes to gratify 
the desire to be loved in the other sex, and is inclined 
to bestow love as a favour on those who, from circum- 
stances, or lack of wealth, or of personal charms, are 
not so likely as others to be loved. She is disposed to 
marry some humble individual, in preference even to 
her equals in birth and fortune. The faculty of desire 
to love is therefore a charitable feeling, acting with 
benevolence and philanthropy, and those who have this 
sign large are very good to the poor and unfortunate, 
and seem to give charities in gratitude for the happi- 
ness which is conferred on them by the inspiration of 
this faculty. Desire to love, is, nevertheless, one of the 
faculties of conjugal love, and causes an appreciation in 
the wife of those talents and dispositions of mind in 
which her husband is superior to herself; and whieh, 
in connection with the faculties which are stronger in 
herself, make one whole and perfect man. It relates, 
singly, to the fact that husband and wife combine the 
elements of one perfect human being; and that, sepa- 
rately, they are but halves, which the desire to love, 
and the desire to be loved, are to unite, or rather 
mingle in one. The faculty of congeniality, on the 
other hand, relates singly to the fact that, in tempera- 
ment, they who are one are not opposite, but alike. 
These two faculties, congeniality and the desire to love, 
being styongest in woman, she is generally the first to 


| perceive the true relation of husband and wife between 


another and herself, and is the fittest to decide the suit 
of her lover—a privilege which is generally, but not 
always, reserved to her. 


Other important qualities, according to Doctor 
REDFIELD, find expression in the chin besides that 
of loving. Strength of purpose is expressed in 
the lower jaw, which, acting upon the chin hori- 
zontally, causes length downwards. The faculty 
of Engrossment is also expressed in the same fea- 
ture, and is a necessary adjunct to Streuyth of 
Will. That of Abstraction, which is the opposite 
to Engrossment, is indicated by the length of the 
chin under the molar teeth; and in studious and 
sedentary people the sign of it is very large. 
Self-will, Resolution, and Perseverance are all ex- 
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pressed in the length of the lower jaw; but we | the left side, it indicates the faculty of Belief ; 
should stand in need of the engravings with | when this is the case on the right side, it shows 


which Dr. Reprretp illustrates his subject, to 
explain clearly their position to the reader. 
Firmness he discovers in the cervical vertebre of 
the neck; Independence in the length of the 
trachea or wind-pipe. ‘The faculty of Subserviency 
he thinks to be indicated by the loose skin on 
each side of the larynx, extending upward under 
the chin; and that when it is not sufficient to 
form folds, which is usually the case, the quality 
will only be found in moderation. In short, as 
the reader will find, Dr. Reprrevp, resolving to 
make his system complete, finds a meaning, or 
rather half a dozen meanings, in the traits of 
every feature. Some of his physiognomical 
characteristics we are quite unacquainted with, 
and believe they never found a place in a treatise 
on physiognomy before. Have our readers ever 
heard of the faculty of Wave-motion! Dr. Rev- 
FIELD tells us it is large in those fond of the 
motion of the sea, when disturbed by wind; and 
that while it is absent in the Irish who care little 
for dancing (?), it is found in the French, Italians, 
and particularly the Spanish, who are graceful in 
it. What again is the Love of Shadow? ‘The 
definition of it appears to us absurd, and should 
Dr. RepFteELv’s treatise reach a second edition, 
we counsel him to leave out that and some 
other puerilities we could name. But we should 
not omit to inform the reader what are the 
signs which our author finds in that region of the 
face, hitherto the property of the phrenologists, 
the forehead. 

He sets out by observing, “that the frontal 
sinuses belong as properly to the face, as 
do the sinuses of the check-bone and nose with 
which they communicate.” ‘The downward pro- 
jection of the ridge of the eye-brow indicates the 
power of Jtesistance. In great generals and 
rulers, as in the common soldier and sailor, this 
sign is large, as may be expected, for this faculty 
is pre-eminently the “sinews of war.” It is also 
found to an excess in Revolutionists, and those 
who are resolute to resist evil, and resent in- 
juries. The Power of Memory, and the Capacity 
and Love of Knowledge, are found in the sinus of 
the forehead, extending from the root of the nose, 
obliquely upward over the ridge of the eye-brow. 
It announces the gift of an excellent verbal 
memory, and is seen conspicuously in philosophers, 
great travellers and archeologists. The Indian 
who cultivates his memory by repeating by rote 
the traditions handed down to him by his fore- 
fathers possesses this sign large; and the 
elephant, whose powers of memory are so well- 
known, shows it also. 

Benevolence and Kindness are shown by the per- 
pendicular fibres passing down from the middle of 
the upper part of the forehead to the root of the 
nose. ‘The action of these fibres elevates the brow, 
causing short horizontal wrinkles, which, together 
with the elevation, indicate the presence of these 
qualities. Some persons, according to our author, 
elevate the brow most on the right side, and 
others on the left. Those with whom the action 
is greatest on the right, have most of the quality 
of Benevolence or wish to give, and those with 
whom it is strongest on the left, are most disposed 
to Kindness, or the disposition to help. According 
to these signs, women are most prone to deeds of 
benevolence which consist in giving, and men to 
acts of kindness which prompts them to help. 
The indications of Gratitude, Respect, Enthusiasm, 
Hope, Belief; Immortality, Truth, and Probity are 
very remarkable. Gratitude is indicated by the 
upturning of the hairs of the right eye-brow, at 
the inner extremity, and Respect by the upturning 
of the hairs at the inner extremity of the left eye- 
brow. Thus Benevo.ence and (rratituae have their 
signs on the right, while Respect and Nindness have 
theirs’ on the left; and this is certainly according to 
the natural fitness of things, for there is a union 
between respect and kindness, as there is between 
gratitude and benevolence. 

Those muscular fibres which pass from the 
top of the forehead to the middle of the eye- 
brow, causing an elevation of the brow, and 
horizontal wrinkles on each side of benevolence 
and kindness, indicate the faculties of Enthusiasm 
and Hope; the first having its sign on the right, 
the latter on the left. These are large in religious 
persons, who labour for the glory of Gop and 
the good of mankind, though sometimes mis- 
taken in their peculiar views. Dr. ReprieLp 
considers the qualities of benevolence and 
kindness necessary to the proper exercise of 
hope and enthusiasm. When the hairs of the 
outer extremity of the eye-brow are upturned on 











the presence of Jmmortality. When an individual 
has a strong belief in the immortality of the soul, 
the upturning of the hairs will extend to the 
middle of the eye-brow; and when gratitude and 


respect are very strong, the upturning of the | 


hair from the inner extremity will reach to the 
middle of the eye-brow also. 

Justice has its seat in the muscle which causes 
perpendicular wrinkles between the eye-brows ; 


while the sign of Penitence is the length or | 


drooping of the upper eye-lid. This last indicates 
the disposition to confess one’s faults either to 
the Supreme Being or a “ father confessor ;” and 


is found, according to our author, not only among | 


nuns and ascetics of the Romish Church, but— 


strange contrast!—among reformed gamblers and | 


profligates!) To Dr. Reprizvip’s remarks on the 
language of the eye, we must express our dissent 


He believes that a small eye is incompatible with | 


a face expressive of reverence and religious 
feelings ; a person having large eyes wiil have 
an active mind, and one with small the re- 
verse. Now this is one of those sweeping 
assertions which, by being easily disproved, has 
done so much harm to Physiognomy. We have 
no doubt there are many individuals to be found 
with small eyes, and no great degree of mental 
activity; but with regard to our author’s dogma, 
that persons who combine large eyes with ardent 
religious feeling have consequently a superior 
quantum of it, we should like to ask him if there 
are not commonly found among such individuals 
religious enthusiasts and visionaries, having what 
he terms large spiritual eyes, but given to reverie, 
day-dreams, and habits of abstraction ? 
persons often literally dream their lives away, 
while your more common-place individual not 
unfrequently displays more mental as well as 
physical activity. How small, for instance, were 


the actual intellectual performances of Core- | 


RIDGE (who may be justly cited as belonging to 
the class) compared to those of many of his con- 
temporaries who had far less original talent. 

Space forbids us to enter more into the analysis 
of Dr. REDFIELD’s book; but as the reader will 
have learnt from our sketch, he locates the nobler 
qualities of the heart and mind in the brow, and 
many other important ones, including the affee- 
tions and varieties of the passion of love. in the 
mouth, lips and chin. We shall look to him for 
some larger work to demonstrate the truth of his 
system, of which the present is, as he correctly 
terms it, merely an outline. We have rejoiced 
much at the progress of Phrenology, and should 
be equally pleased could the truth of Physiognomy 
be as satisfactorily demonstrated. In the spirit, 
therefore, of Porr’s well-known lines: 

Know then thyself, presume not God to sean, 
The proper study of mankind is man ; 

we now bid the Doctor farewell, assuring him 
that though far from agreeing with all his 
positions, we consider his “outlines” to be a 
useful contribution to the Science of Man. 








The Earth, Plants, and Man; Popular Pictures of 
By JoAcum Freperick Scuovso, Pro- | 


Sketches from the | t yhich it 
| transacted ; he points out the distinctions between 


Nature, 
fessor of Botany at Copenhagen. 
Mineral Kingdom. By Francis Von Kose tt. 
Translated and 
F.R.S., Author of “The Vegetation of Europe.” 


London: Bolin. 


edited by Anrruur 


| the revival of the old practice of emetics. 


Such | 


| green things, blue things, black things! 





Some Observations on the Contamination of Water by 
the Poison of Lead. By J. Bower Harrison, Esq. 
London: Churchill. 

Pulmonary Consumption and ‘its Treatment. By 
WILLouGusy M. Burstem,M.D. London: Churehilf. 

Ir is ascertained now that not a few of the maladies 
that afflict the inhabitants of large cities are produced 
by the contamination of water by the lead absorbed, or 
rather abrased, from the pipes that convey, and the 
cisterns that contain, it. Mr. Harrison has therefore 
done good service by thus colleeting, in a compact 
volume, all the existing knowledge of the causes and 
cure of this kind of disease. He describes its origin, 
tells us how it may be avoided, and minutely describes 
the treatment most efficacious in its removal. It is 
written for popular reading, aad has an interest beyond 
the circle of the profession. ; 

Dr. Burstem adds another to the many Treatises on 
Consumption. He has had extensive experience as 
physician to many hospitals where consumptive patients 
are admitted, and he declares his opinion to be that 
Pthisis is curable in its early stage, and he recommends 
However 
this may be, there can be no doubt that where there is 
predisposition or hereditary taint, great care should be 
taken to avoid that condition of health which puts it 
into action; and in this his advice is very valuable, 
because practical. 





Drs. LANKESTER and Reprern have made a most 
formidable Report upon the Organic Matters con- 
tamed in the Waters of the Thames, and other 
waters, to which the inhabitants of London are con- 
demned. Its pages are embellished with magnified 
portraits of the insects found to be living and thriving 
in the element which forms the sustenance of the good 
people of London. Such a congregation of monsters. 
Things like chains; things like lobsters; things like 
bugs, with long tails; things like eels; things like 
sucking pigs; things like young birds just hatched ; 
Ugh! May 
he Watford Spring Company, at whose request this 
investigation was made, bring a purer liquid into our 
houses. Dr. E. J. Feur has produced another 
volume of instruction in the art of self-preservation, 
addressed mainly to females, and to which he has given 
the name of Elements of Health and Principles of 
Female Hygiene. It abounds in sensible and sound 
advice upon matters which ought to be as familiar to 
every man, woman and child, as reading and writing, 
or any other necessary acquirement. ‘lhe art of taking 
care of our health is the art of being happy, for with- 
out health there can be no happiness. Yet how terrible 
is it neglected from childhood upwards? How fear- 
fully the ignorance of the parent or nurse is the cause 
of a life of suffering to the child. Dr. Fer and those 
who, like him, endeavour to diffuse among the cont- 
munity a knowledge of the laws by which we live, and 
how we should live, are the best benefactors to their 
race. In this volume he treats not only of the manage- 
ment of infancy, but of the entire physical training of 
the child to maturity, as well mental as bodily, showing. 
how the constitution is to be developed and confirmed, 
and how health is to be preserved, or if accidentally 
disturbed, how it is to be restored. The treatise is 





| written in a style singularly pleasing and popular, 


HENFREY, | 


THE most interesting addition yet made to Mr. Boun’s | 
Scientific Library is now before us. Professor ScHouso | 


has an European reputation as one of the ablest of the 
investigators of Physical Geography, and in his “ Earth, 
Plants, and Man,” he has endeavoured to set forth the 
results of his researches ; many of his opinions are 
original, and differ widely from those entertained by 
other naturalists, especially with relation to the origin 
and early history of plants, but they are net the less 
acceptable on that account, for his views are not those 


| 


of a dreamer, but the deductions of a practical mind | 


from the facts it has witnessed. But even those who 


differ from him cannot but be both aniused and instructed | 


with the fulness of information which he 
bear upon his subject. 

Appropriately placed in the same 
KoseLv’s interesting “Sketches from the Mineral 
Kingdom,” a series of popular lectures that form the 


ever seen. 





brings to } 


volume are | 





because thoroughly intelligible, and we can sincerely 
recommend it as a book that ought to be found upom 
the shelf in every family, and not merely found there 
hut continually read and referred to.—Mr. J. W- 
GILBART has added to his works on the same subject, 
a treatise on The Elements of Banking, with Tere 
Minutes Advice about keeping a Banker. It is 
written for popular reading, and familiarly explains the 
use of a Bank and the manner in which its business is 


Private Bankers and Joint Stock Banks both in London 
and the Country, and gives a detailed account of the 
Banks of Scotland and Ireland. There are few who 
would not profit by the perusal of this short but 
instructive essay.——We have received from Mr. Joun 
LANKTREE a treatise on The Elements of Land 
Valuation, in which he introduces many instructions 
as to the qualifications and duties of valuators, describes 
the classification of soils in reference to their value, and. 








| the practice of valuation, and adds a number of valua- 


tion tables. This work is designed mainly for Ireland, 
where it is published, but it contains much that would 
be instructive in England.-——A Guide to the Electric 
Telegraph, by Mr. C. M. Ancuer, familiarly describes 
the construction of the telegraph, and the mole of 
working it, and collects numerous anecdotes of the 
manner in which it has been used for various purposes 
beneficial to the public and to individuals. 
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5 a - od | Everysopy has heard of Marrnew Paris; his name 
best introduction to the science of mineralogy we have Everrsopy has heard of M , ~~ : 


is familiar to all who have read any of the standard 
histories of England, for he is one of the authorities on 


| whom more modern historians have mainly relied for 
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THE CRITIC, 
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information as to the thirty-eight years whose events | tional testimony is, however, furnished by the fact that 
he chronicles. But how many of those who know his | Palissy, himself bred to verrerse, apparently believes 


name, or of those who use it, have ever read a page of 
his works. Thanks to Mr. Boun, that ignorance of 
his Chronicle need no longer continue. Here it is, 
ably translated into English. His descriptions of the 
people, of their pastimes, of the pageants, and of the 
sayings and doings of foreign courts, as well as of our 
own, are extremely curious, and will well repay the 
reader for investigation of these pages. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
Palissy the Potter. The Life of Bernard Palissy, 


of Saintes, his labours and disceveries in Art and 
Science; with an outline of his Philosophical 
Doctrines, and Selections from his Works. By 


Henry Morey. 2 vols. London: Chapman | 


and Hall. 1852. 

How Bernarp Patissy was born poor and died 
in the Bastile; how in the interval! he painted 
glass, and became a potter of renown, and roamed 
over hill and dale asking questions and receiving 
answers from flowers and trees, birds and insects, 
yea from the hard rocks that to the boy and man 
spoke audibly; how he nobly struggled and took 
arms against a sea of troubles, beneath which less 
valiant spirits would have sunk in despair; and 
how he opened the gates of his big manly heart 
to admit all truth, and conserve all truth, and 
again to emit all truth, to nourish and cherish, if 
it might be, an untruthful age, the pleasant pages 
of Mr. Mortey abundantly set forth. Of Brr- 
NARD the Potter we have heard and read in times 
past, and were glad to make his acquaintance 
once more in the two volumes before us, which 
we have read right through without flagging or 
feeling of weariness, and we are sure so will 
others read. For Mr. Mortey appears to have 
done his work heartily, not by constraint. He 
has caught the genial spirit of the man he de- 
scribes, and like him his narrative 1s “ free- 
hearted, lively, clever.” Here and there are 
repetitions in the narrative, which may displease 
the fastidious critic; but which are welcome to 
aslow mind like our own, which is apt to get 
into « sad state of confusion unless constantly 
reminded of dates and starting points. Here and 
there he drops into the quaint humour of the 
Potter, and dimples his page with a pretty con- 
ceit.or sly bit of sarcasm, which can offend nobody, 
Nor are we disposed to quarrel with our author 
for having entwined a little fiction with his facts 
—a dangerous process, certainly, if we are left 
without hint, in history or biography, how to 
distinguish the one from the other; but here we 
are warned by preface, foot-note and appendix, 
where to expect each, and the fiction, besides, has 
so many probabilities in favour of the reality of 
the story that we should have been sorry had it 
been left out. The meeting of Patissy with 
Montivuc of martial memory, with the free- 
spoken itinerant draper, with the Huguenot 
student Ararn and the half-starved alchemist, 
may be almost taken for granted, though un- 
supported by historical evidence. 

Whether it was in the town of Agen or the 
hamlet of Chapelle Biron, in the diocese of Agen, 
where Bernarp Patissy was born, or where 
else he was born, is matter of uncertainty. We 
hold, in the teeth of every uncertainty, that he 
was born, in the infantile years of the sixteenth 
century, or, as his present biographer estimates, 
about 1509. That he had a parentage is as cer- 
tain as the fact of his birth, but of its respecta- 
bility, as the world hath it, we can give no 
account. His father might have been a worker 
in glass and still of noble descent. For in those 
days working in glass or the art of Verrerie was 
esteemed an honourable occupation, and a noble- 
man with a pedigree longer than his purse was 
not looked upon as having dirtied his delicate 
fingers, did he earn an honest penny at painting 
or staining glass. Hence for Patissy Mr. 
Mor ey argues thus: 


Poor nobles, labouring for food as glass-workers, 
taught the trade to their sons; and as few who laboured 
would be willing to communicate their secrets to 
strangers, in whom they had no interest of near rela- 
tionship, it will be more especially true of glass- workers, 


| 








the art to be confined to nobles. 


There can be no doubt about Patissy’s no- 
bility in one sense, which was evidenced by 
something more enduring than parchment patent. 
What amount of technical education he received 
the extract tells us. Himself says—“ Gop has 
gifted me with some knowledge of drawing ;” and 
farther—“ I have had no other books than Heaven 
and Earth, which are open to all,” and these he 
studied to some purpose. To these he went as to 
a fountain head, disdaining to slake his thirst in 
human tanks or to draw water from sluggish 
canals. He was not content to copy plans and 
drawings. 


Nature supplied him with his copies: the trees of his 
own wood, adjacent rocks, the birds, the lizards, or his 
mother’s face, were at the same time the most conve- 
nient and the most welcome objects to a draughtsman 
whose appointed volumes were the works of Nature, and 
whose chief delight was a minute observation of her 
ways. 

Painting glass might have been a very honour- 
able occupation in those days, but not a very 
remunerative one, so Parissy in his eighteenth 
year, with staff in hand and scanty wallet slung 
to his shoulders, set out like a knight-errant in 
quest of adventures—in the realms of experience. 
We must refer the reader to Mr. Morvey’s five 
chapters of semi-fiction in his first volume for an 
account of what Pa.issy saw, and heard, and 
learned during the nine or ten years of his re- 
spectable vagabondage. He was at once artist 
and naturalist, making the former pay scot for 
the latter. It is all very well to watch lizards, 
and play bo-peep with foxes, and gather plants, 
and hammer rocks, and torun steeple-chases with 
butterflies and such-like vagaries on your travels, 
with a goud letter of credit in your pocket. But 
the only letter of credit Patissy had was repre- 
sented by his brushes and pencil; and so, when 
the wallet was light and the flesh faint he would 
mend the fractured members of apostles and 
saints in the stained-glass windows of churches, 
or in those of the baronial hall, or he would take 
a portrait, or survey and map a piece of land. 
And so he trudged along living from hand to 
mouth. 

After long wanderings up and down France 
BERNARD Pa issy settled at length in Saintes. 
Here he was married, as his biographer supposes, 
in 1538, at the age of about twenty-nine, and here 
his sorrows begin. Glass-painting was not very 
attractive here, and employment as a surveyor 
did not come every day. But Pauissy is not a 
down-hearted man. 


He had abundant spirit and vivacity. In his darkest 
hours of evil fortune, he could try like a man to set his 
friends a-laughing. In the simplicity of his mind, he 
was at all times full of hope, although unconscious that 
it was the spiritual sense of power which begot his 
hopefulness. Palissy had a child upon hisarms. * * * 
The young artist kissed his baby, and buoyed up his 
wife with his own hopes. There was another baby to 
kiss, but there was no doubt in his mind about the 
future. 


A circumstance now occurred which was to 
change the entire current of the poor artist’s life. 
Hear 

THE TALE OF THE CUP. 

It was at this time that there was shown to Palissy 
an elegant cup of Italian manufacture—“ An earthen 
cup,” he says, “turned and euamelled with so much 
beauty, that from that time I entered into controversy 
with my own thoughts, recalling to mind several sug- 
gestions that some people had made to me in fun, when 
I was painting portraits. Then, seeing that these were 
falling out of request in the country where I dwelt, and 
that glass painting was also little patronized, I began 
to think that, if I should discover how to make enamels, 
I could make earthen vessels and other things very 
prettily, because God had gifted me with some know- 
ledge of drawing.” 

Thus begins the tale of the cup, but the end is 
yet far off. Parissy knew nothing of the art of 
pottery, but the idea of producing a white 
enamel had taken full possession of his mind, and 
occupied all his thoughts. And now commenced 


as it was true very generally of most trades formerly, | the most desperate warfare that flesh and blood 
and is true rather generally now, that the occupation of | and brain ever waged ; and, through twenty years 
the father comes to be the occupation of the son. | 0f conflict, Parissy displays a chivalry and 
Bernard Palissy we know to have been born poor, and | 
to have received in his childhood no more than a | Must admire beyond all the feats of the heroes of 
peasant’s education, except that he learned to draw and Troy, or the knights of King Artuur. Patissy 
paint on glass. We cannot err much in inferring, | Went to work entirely in the dark: 


therefore, that his father was a glass-worker. Addi- 


heroism—a grandeur and power—which the world 


He set himself to rival the enamelled cups of Italy, 





when he would have failed in an attempt to make the 
roughest pipkin. He knew nothing of clay, and had 
never even seen the inside of a pottery. He “ had never 
seen earth baked.” But what of that? Enamelled cups 
were made in Italy; why should they not be made also 
in France? 

Pottery three hundred years ago, in France as 

elsewhere, was of a very inferior character, in 
colour and quality not greatly differing from our 
present tiles and garden pots. Paxissy aimed at 
producing pottery with a glazed or enamelled sur- 
face, which would preserve liquids and resist 
damp externally. And so he set to work purchas- 
ing and grinding drugs, and burning his fingers 
in more ways than one, in experimenting in 
home-made furnaces. Experiment after experi- 
ment failed. Drugs were bought only to be burnt 
in the fire. Furnaces were built, pulled down, and 
rebuilt, and much precious crockery was smashed 
in making his trials. In this manner, he tells 
us, “he fooled away several years,” “ with sorrow 
and sighs,” he adds, for the bread of his children 
lessened—he was weighed down by domestic 
care. 
Patissy for the present was defeated, but not 
subdued. Again, for a time, he painted glass and 
portraits to provide food for a group of craving 
young ones, and “comported himself as if he were 
not zealous to dive any more into the secret of 
enamels.” In 1543 he was appointed to survey and 
map the salt marshes of Saintonge by the Govern- 
ment, for financial purposes. His interesting 
account of these marshes, and how the salt is 
crystallized, Mr. Mortey has incorporated with 
his narrative. 

Marsh-surveying had put Patissy in possession 
of a little ready money, and then commenced the 
“second Palissian war for the discovery of the 
white enamel,” not doubtless without some con- 
cern on the part of his poor wife and her hungry 
children. As our author observes, the commence- 
ment of hostilities was of a kind to terrify the 
most placid of wives :—“I broke about three 
dozen earthen pots, all of them new,” writes 
Bernarp. This destruction of pottery had for its 
object the trying of his chemicals on the shards. 
In perusing this portion of the narrative, one is 
disposed to laugh and weep alternately. The cool, 
quaint, terse way in which Patissy tells the story 
of his trials, of his losses, disasters, and defeats, 
and the wry faces he occasionally makes on paper 
bring smiles upon the face—his humour is irre- 
sistible; but then the picture of the ragged wife 
and the sickly and half-starved children, the di- 
lapidated cottage pervious to wind and rain, and 
the spare, gaunt man sitting in tatters before his 
furnace night and day, watching with anxious eye 
the progress of his experiments, regardless of 
weather, often dripping with wet, sitting there 
hoping against hope, with “ no surrender ” written 
on his forehead, knowing the while that people 
think him cracked like one of his own pitchers— 
knowing that he has no sympathy at home, and 
none to whom he can whisper his hopes—this is 
the sad picture for all the sacrifice and heroism 
that is here visible. At one time he was visited 
by a gleam of success. The enamel melted on 
one of his shards, cooled and became white. This 
determined him to try the experiment on a larger 
scale. He built a furnace near his own house, but 
was so poor that he had to carry the bricks on 
his own back from the brickfield, had to mix his 
own mortar, and become his own bricklayer. Let 
Mr. Mor ey here describe— 


TRE POTTER'S CRITICAL HOUR. 

The farnace, at a large expense of fuel, was fully 
heated; his new vessels had been long subjected to its 
fire. In ten minutes—twenty minutes—the enamel 
might melt. If it required a longer time, still it was 
certain that a billet in that hour was of more value than 
a stack of wood could be after the furnace had grown 
cold again. 

So Bernard felt; but any words of his, to his wife's 
ear, would only sound like the old phrases of fruitless 
hope. The labour and the money perilled for the last 
nine months was represented by the spoiled vessels in 
the out-honse; they were utterly lost. The palings 
were burnt in vain; the enamel had not melted. There 
was a crashing in the house; the children were in dis- 
may, the wife, assisted doubtless by such female friends 
as had dropped in to comfort her, now became loud in 
her reproach. Bernard was breaking up the tables, and 
carrying them off, legs and bodies, to the all-consuming 
fire. Still the enamel did not melt. There was more 
crashing and hammering in the house; Palissy was 
tearing up the floors to use the planks as firewood. 
Frantic with despair, the wife rushed out into the town; 
aud the household of Palissy traversed the town of 
Saintes, making loud publication of the scandal. 
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The enamel did not melt, and six or seven years 
had now been expended in making experiments. 
Still these on the whole pointed towards success, 
and if Paissy slank through the streets pursued 
by the jeers of his townsmen his faith was still 
alive and strong. He was in debt, his family was 
still increasing and many mouths had to be filled, 
but for all that, resolute Patissy determined to 
try once again. The details of this experiment 
are highly interesting, but we hasten to tell the 
result. This time Paxissy was right in all his 
calculations. The enamel was right, his furnace 
was right, but alas! poor man,—“ next morning 
when I came to draw out my work, having pre- 
viously removed the fire, my sorrows and dis- 
tresses were so abundantly augmented that I lost 
all countenance.” The entire batch of ware was 
spoiled. And why? 

It was because the mortar of which I had built my 
furnace had been full of flints, which feeling the vehe- 
mence of the fire (at the same time my enamels had 
begun to liquefy), burst into several pieces, making a 
variety of cracks and explosions within the same 
furnace. Then because the splinters of the flints struck 
against my work, the enamel, which was already lique- 
fied and converted into a glutinous matter, retained the 
said flints, and held them attached on all sides of my 
vessels and medallions, which but for that would have 
been beautiful. 


Pauissy says but a few touching words about 
his grief: 

Then I was more concerned than I can tell you, and 
not without cause, for my furnace cost me more than 
twenty-six gold dollais; I had borrowed the wood and 
the chemicals, and so had borrowed part of my hope of 
food in making the said work. I had held my creditors 
in hope that they would be paid out of the money which 
would proceed from the pieces made in the said furnace; 
which was the reason why several began to hasten to 
me after the morning when I was to commence the 
drawing of the batch. * * * I received 
nothing but shame aud confusion. * * * My 
neighbours, who had heard of this affair, said that I 
was nothing but a fool. 

His neighbours called him fool, he had no 
consolation from his wife, and a potter, whose 
assistance he had engaged, he had partially to 
pay by stripping himself of some of his garments. 
The spirit of the man was bowed to the earth, 
but was too elastic to be broken. He entered 
into his chamber, and, says he, “when I had 
remained some time upon the bed, and had con- 
sidered within myself, that if a man should fall 
into a pit, his duty would be to endeavour to get 
out again; I, being in that case, set myself to 
make some paintings, and in various ways I took 
pains to recover a little money,” which, after 
filling hungry mouths and putting a fair outside 
on the household, was again devoted to the white 
enamel enterprise. This Patissy is not to be 
“put down,” let Fortune frown, and gather her 
brows till her forehead looks like a ploughed 
field. “I said within myself,” he continues, 
“that my losses and hazards were all past, and 
there was no longer anything to hinder me from 
making good pieces; and I betook myself (as 
before) to labour in the same art.” 

Eight years had now past, but it was eight 
years more before he succeeded to his satisfaction 
and began to earn bread for his family. Or, we 
ought rather to say, that he never succeeded to 
his satisfaction; for to the end of his life he was 
ever seeking to improve the art which he may be 
considered to have invented. For an account of 
his remaining struggles, and how he came to be 
patronized by the Constable MonrmorENcieE and 
Catuerrne of Mepicis, and how he removed from 
Saintes to Paris and made ornamental pottery for 
the palace of the Tuileries, then in course of being 
built, we must refer the reader to the pages of 
Mr. Mortey. 

Thus far we have been considering Paissy as 
an artist, and had we space we should exhibit 
him as the practical philosopher and acute 
naturalist. The selections from his works trans- 
lated by his present biographer, and forming the 
appendix to his biography, will be read with great 
pleasure. Here we discover the clear thinker, 
the free inquirer, the genial, frank-hearted man, 
in advance of his age and anticipating much that 
modern science has demonstrated to be truth. 

Pa.issy was a reformer. He is not always 


painting glass and baking pottery, and vexing his 
wife by pulling down her bed-room door to feed 
his furnaces. He has a desire to see his neigh- 
bours wise and good men. His inquiring spirit 
1 to perceive that all was not exactly right 
in the Romish Church, and it is pretty clear that 


during his wandering years he had imbibed the 
principles of the Reformation as expounded by 
Catvin and his followers. He was great in his 
knowledge of the Seriptures, and, as we infer, an 
able expounder. A fair sight for the angels it 
must have been, to view Patissy in some upper 
room in the town of Saintes with some six or 
seven townsmen around him, who had stolen 
under cover of night to read texts from the Book 
and to draw comfort from that well in a world at 
that time most uncomfortable. Thus was founded 
the Protestant church in Saintes, which under- 
went, literally, many fiery trials. O, most 
courageous man, Bernarp Pauissy! O, most 
foolish man, according to the wisdom of this 
world! The prison and the stake are before you, 
and still you will call things by their proper 
names. Still will you quote that eighteenth 
chapter of the Revelations to the priests and the 
old prophet, who pronounces a woe on the shep- 
herd who takes the fleece of the flocks and cares 
not to feed them. The man would think for 
himself, and in spite of royal edict after royal 
edict forbidding both to think and to speak, he 
would speak, and was sent to prison. But for 
the intercession of his friends in good time, 
Bernarp Parissy would have been served by 
the Parliament of Bordeaux in the same way as 
le was wont to serve his trial-pieces in the fur- 
nace. A man of blameless life, a most neigh- 


bourly man, a philanthropist though nobody | 


suspected it, Bernarp laboured through life 
under the reproach of being a Huguenot. 
were those who sought to devour him. He escaped 
the massacre of Bartholomew but died in the 
Bastile in his eightieth year, as grand a martyr 
as if he perished at the stake. 

Mr. Mortey assists his biography by present- 
ing his readers with the state of affairs in France 
during the troublous times of the Reformation. 
He has acted judiciously. Without his intercalary 
chapters it would be impossible properly to esti- 
mate the character of Patissy the Potter. And 


those who desire to know of the bloodsheds and | 


There | 


| substantially as we now have it.” 


| RELIGION. 


| We took up with much interest a new work 
| issued by the Messrs. Crark, of Edinburgh, 
whom we have had occasion, before this, to com- 
mend for the judicious selections of foreign 
theology which they have placed in the hands of 
| English readers. We are sorry, however, that 
| we cannot bestow upon this new publication a 
large amount of praise. It is entitled The 
| Pentateuch and its Assailants: a Refutation of the 
| Objections of Modern Scepticism to the Pentateuch. 
| By Wittiam T. Hamitrox, D.D., of Mobile. 
| Dr. Hamilton is a well-meaning man, but is 
| evidently unequal to the task set before him. 
He undertakes to combat the Neology of Ger- 
| many, which all must allow to be a giant in 
| Strength; and he has neither the power ner the 
| skill required in such an encounter. Moreover, 
| he is ultra-orthodox (if we may be allowed the 
| phrase) on many points, and frequently over- 
| states his case in a manner that must call forth 
| a smile even from those who are disposed mainly 
| to agree with him. Thus, with reference to the 
| authorship of the Pentateuch, he says,—“ On a 
| careful review of the whole argument we may 
| safely aver: we have not so much evidence, by a 
| great deal, nor evidence so direct, to show that 
| the Dialogues ascribed to Plato are really his 
work, or that the Treatise ‘On the Sublime’ is 
| the work of Longinus, or that Virgil wrote the 
| 2neid and the Georgics, nor that Othello is the 
genuine work of William Shakspeare, as we 
| have to show that Moses, the adopted son of 
| Egypt’s Royal House, the Hebrew-born protegé 
of Pharaoh's daughter, the Emancipator and 
the Legislator of Israel, did really write, and did 
deliver, for safe keeping, to the Sacerdotal tribe 
in his nation, as his own work, his great 
legacy to his countrymen—the Pentateuch— 
It may be 
| said, indeed, that this is something more than 
| over-statement, and we should, perhaps, be 


| nearer the truth in calling it mere reckless 


massacres prompted by religious animosities | g<sertion, by which no cause can be served, more 


cannot do better than refer to the pages of the 
Potter. We finish with a single extract from 
Pa.issy’s History of Saintorge, which his biog- 
rapher, not irreverently, entitles 


HELL LET LOOSE. 

“T had nothing every day,” he says, when confined in | 
his workshop, “ but reports of frightful crimes that 
from day to day were committed; and it was of all 
those things that grieved me most within myself, that 
certain little children of the town, who came daily to 
assemble in an open space near the spot where I was 
hidden (exerting myself always to produce some work 
of my art) dividing themselves into two parties, aud 
casting stones on one side against the other, swore and | 
blasphemed in the most execrable language that ever | 
man could utter; for they said, “ By the blood, death, | 
head, double-head, triple-head,” and blasphemies so | 
horrible, that I have, as it were, horror in writing them. | 
Now that lasted a long while, while neither fathers nor | 
mothers exercised over them any rule. Often I was 
seized with a desire to risk my life by going to punish | 
them; but I said in my heart the seventy-ninth Psalm, 
“©, God, the Heathens are come into thine inheritance.” | 


especially that of the authenticity and trans- 
mission of the Sacred Scriptures. But it is not 
merely in his zeal that Dr. Hamilton is 
indiscreet; his illustrations are sometimes very 


| unfortunate, and tend to weaken his arguments. 
| Thus, who ever heard of a comparision being 


instituted between the great Hebrew Law Giver 
and George Washington? or who, besides 
Dr. Hamilton, would think of penning the 


| following?—“ If George Washington is justly 


honoured by a great nation as the Father of his 
emancipated country, much more should Moses 
be honoured by all, not only as the first and the 


| most distinguished of all the Prophets of Gon, 


but also as the Instructor and the Benefactor of 
the whole family of mankind.” Notwithstanding 
such passages as these, however repugnant 
alike to common sense and good taste, Dr. 
Hamilton is not a man without learning; and 
although the Edinburgh Publishers might have 
found many a writer in their own city capable of 
producing a far better book on the subject, Dr. 
Hamilton’s will, perhaps, do for those who can 
tolerate common-place, and much beside, under 





o¢ F ou | th ise of Orthodoxy.——The Bampton Lec- 
book. | the guise o 5 p 
TAR i Ge, Soy SENN Ee | tures for this year have fallen to the Rev. J. E. 


| Rippie, of St. Edmund’s Hall, who has acquitted 
| himself, to our judgment, at least, in a manner 
The Life of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington. | that entitles him to take rank with the best of 

By J. H. Srocqueter, Esq., Author of “The | his predecessors, though among them, from 1780 

Pritish Officer,” &c. Vol. I. London: Ingram and Co. | downwards, we find such distimguished names as 
Tunis timely work has several claims upon the book- | those of Churton, Nares, Faber, Mant, Van 
buying portion of the population. It is written by a | Mildert, Heber, and Whateley. Mr. Riddle’s 
gentleman perfectly acquainted with military affairs, | lectures are entitled The Natural History of 
and whose studies have directed his attention parti- | nfidelity and Superstition in contrast with Christian 
cularly to that portion of our military history which is | Faith : eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, §c. In the 
adorned by the exploits of WeLiincron. It is the | first two lectures, the author treats of the Soul 
fullest and most complete memoir of the departed hero | of man; in lectures three and four, of Infidelity; 
that has yet issued from the press. It is lavishly | in the following two, of Superstition; and in 
adorned with engravings of great beauty, some of which, | the last two, of Infidelity and Superstition 
we are informed, were contributed by the graceful | compared, and how they are to be prevented 
pencil of Colonel Joun Luarp, the author of a History | and withstood. The arguments, if not always 
of the Dress of the British Soldier. Lastly, “every | powerful, are, at least, strictly logical, as it was 
line which the Duke wrote and published, every word | fitting they should be, considering the learned 
which he publicly uttered, illustrative of his character | body to whom they were addressed. In treating 
and his principles, has been cited, referred to, or re- | of the baneful influence of superstition on the soul 
produced’ This first volume carries the Biography | of man, Mr. Riddle is out-spoken with reference 
down to the return of NarotEon from Elba. Its style | to the superstitious observances of the Church of 
is singularly graphic; and the author excels in the | Rome. For the rest, these lectures do not par- 
description of battles. We have seldom read anything | take so much of the character of mere learned 
so spirited as some of the narratives of conflict in these | exercitations, as many similar performances do, 
pages. They keep the breath suspended. | With much learning, the style is easy and simple; 
| and in the Appendix, which occupies nearly half 


| the volume, there is a mass of useful notes that 
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shed a considerable light upon interesting points | 
argued in the text.——Plain Discourses on im- 
portant Subjects. By Joux Browy, D.D., Senior 
Minister of the United Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion, Broughton-place ; and Christian Realities, 
Sermons addressed chiefly to Christians in Name, by | 
R.A. Tuompson, M.A., Curate of Louth, are 
scarcely above the usual average of sermons 
preached every Sunday in our churches and 
chapels. The same may be said of Sermons, 
Second Series, preached at Rome during the Seasons 
of 1850, 1851, and 1851, 1852, by Francis B. 
Woopwarp, M.A., Chaplain to the English Con- 
etegation. These latter might be thought to 
possess some interest, as emanating from an 
English clergyman, exercising his functions in | 
the chief seat of a rival Church; but, on looking 
into them, we find little to remark except the 
tene of Hijh Churchmansiip that is apparent 
throughout, which is scarcely, we think, the best 
alapted to preserve his hearers from the evil | 
influences that surround them.—Mr. R. | 
Govetr has recently put forth three small 
volumes on the Apocalyptic Controversy, the | 
vature of which will be sufficiently indicated by | 
their titles, as,—1. The Locusts, the Euphratean 
Horsemen, and the two Witnesses; or, the Apoca- 
t‘yptic Systems of the Revs. FE. B. Elliott, Dr. Cum- 
ming, and Dr. Ke ith, prove dunsound. 2. The Pope s 
not the Men of Sin; being an Answer to the Pub- | 
fications of Dr. Cumming, Dr. Morison, and the 
Rev. EB. B. Elliott, on that subject. 8. The Saints’ 
Rapture to the Presence of the Lord Jesus, with 
Appendix, in Refutation of Dr. Cumming’s Tract, 
entitled “ The Pope the Man of Sin.” From these it 
will be seen that Mr. Govett, who calls himself, in 
the preface to one of these works, an Ultra Protes- 
tant, as if to bespeak the reader’s favour, is at issue 
on one or two important points with most of his 
fellow-Protestant interpreters. As a specimen of 
his own views, we extract the following from his 
last-mentioned publication :—“It is taken for 
granted that the Roman destruction of Jerusalem 
under Titus did not fulfil the Saviour’s prophecy 
on Olivet; that the Jews will shortly return to 
their own land in unbelief; that they will rebuild 
the Temple and offer sacrifices, fulfilling, amidst 
their outward obedience to Moses, those dark 
pictures of avarice, unbelief, hypocrisy, and 
bloodshed with which the Prophets teem. It is 
supposed that out of this restoration of the Temple 
rites, Jewish blasphemy will burst forth against 
Jesus, and that European infidelity will second 
their words. About that time will come the 
falling away from Christian faith. But a new 
witness for God and Christ will be raised 
up among the Jews in their own land.” 
&c. In his next work, Mr. Govett will 
have to combat The Times of the Gentiles, as 
Revealed in the Apocalypse, by Dominick M‘Cavs- 
LAND, Esq., who looks upon the Apocalypse as 
the “natural and consistent expansion of the 
Prophecies of Daniel, and considers it as referring 
mainly to “Rome Pagan, Rome Papal, and 
Rome Antichrist.”. The Religious Condition 0, 
Christendom, exhibited in a Series of Papers, pre- 
pared at the Instance of the British ‘Organization of 
the Evangelical Alliance, and read at its Fifth 
Annual Conference, held in Freemasons’ Hall, 
London, August 20 to September 3, 1851; published 
by the Council, edited by the Rev. E. Sreayr, | 
D.D., is a bulky volume, containing a large 
amount of information, communicated by mem- 
bers of the Society, on the condition of religion 
in their several countries, as Great Britain and | 
Ireland, France, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, | 
&e. The writers are generally persons of note, | 
and competent to speak from personal knowledge 
of the subject to which they have addressed | 
themselves. The articles inserted are much more 
free from sectarian bias than might be expected, 
and are altogether calculated to raise the society 
in public estimation. All the communications, 
it would seem, are not printed, and we think it 
would be better even if some of those that are 
could be reduced into a more compendious form. 
-——The Claims of Truth and of Unity Considered | 
in a Charge to the Clergy of Dublin, Glendalough, | 
and Kildare, delivered July, 1852, by RICHARD | 
Wuatevey, D.D., is exactly such a perspicuous, 
sound, and sensible charge as might be expected 
to issue at the present time from Archbishop 
Whateley, striving by gentle means to soothe 
and allay our ecclesiastical sores, without the use 
of corroding medicaments or the application of | 
the scalpel.- 





| 








Of a totally different stamp are | 
the Letters on Church Matters, by D.C. L. 


Reprinted from the “ Morning Chronicle.” No. X. 
These are ten in number, and embrace such | 





THE CRITIC, 


tonics as the following, viz.: “ Reformed 


| Cathedrals,” “The Bennett Debate,” “Mr. Glad- 


stone and Lord Blandford,” “The National 
Society in 1852,” “ Parliament in Synod,” &c., 
on all of which the writer, who entertains what 
are called Tractarian views, expresses himself 
with a decree of acrimony towards his opponents 


| that must tend to damage any cause he advocates. 


—-—The Dangers Attending an Immediate Revival 
of Convocation, by the Rev. C. Birp, is a well- 
written and well-timed pamphlet.——In Popish 
Persecutors and Tuscan Martyrs, in the Year of 
Grace, 1852: being the Substance of a Sermon 
Preached on November 5th, 1852, by the Rev. 


x 


F, Crosr, we have a powerful exposure of the 


| unjust persecution of the poor Madiai family, 


and a fit denunciation on the part of Protestant 
England of such iniquitous proceedings. We 
should reccommend it to the notice of the Hon. W. 
Towry Law, who has recently put forth a letter 


| to his late parishoners, entitled Unity and faithful 


adherence to the Word of God only to be found in the 
Catholic Church, if we were not warned by the 
example of Mr. Lucas, that it is new converts 
who are least susceptible to such appeals.—— 
Eliana; or, a Layman’s contributions to Theology, 
in two volumes, by Francis Epwarp Cuase, 
M.D., is an eccentric work, abounding in strange 
paradoxes, and by no means a model of good 
English. It embraces a variety of topics, upon 
all of which the writer expresses himself with a 
degree of independence, and occasionally of non- 
chalance, that would be quite amusing, were not 
the matters in debate of a less solemn and im- 
portant nature. At the same time it is evident 
that he is quite sincere in what he advances. 
We should wish, therefore, to notice his *‘con- 
tributions” more at length, and may, perhaps, 
recur to them on a future occasion. —— The 
Family Bible Newly Opened ; with Uncle Goodwin's 
Account of It, by Jerrerys TAYLor, is a pleasing 
little volume, addressed to youthful readers, by 
the brother of Isaac Taylor, the well-known 
author of Ancient Christianity. From the preface 
of the latter we are grieved to learn that, “ almost 
immediately after the completion of this volume, 
and while it was passing through the press, my 
brother had a seizure of so alarming a kind as to 
preclude the hope that he will ever resume his 
pen.” Trusting that the painful foreboding will 
not be realized, we heartily commend this little 
work to parents and teachers, as an admirable in- 
troduction for young persons to the study of the 
Scriptures. 





Tne Rev. CHantrs Roger has published a discourse 
on the Duke of Wellington, an cloquent eulogium on 
the departed warrior.——Mr. D. Crorron has re- 
printed from Kitto's Journal an article he had con- 
tributed to it, entitled Genesis and Geology, in which 
he endeavours to reconcile the declarations of Scripture 
with the modern discoveries of Geology. The subject 
is handled with great ability and success, 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Lowry's Table Atlas, Constructed and Engraved from 
the most recent Authorities. By J. W. Lowny, 
F.R.G.S. With an lojex, London: Chapman and 
Hall. 

Tris Atlas was originally issued in numbers under the 

title of ““ Penny Maps,” and we believe this extraordinary 

cheapness was produced by the ingenious invention of a 





| method of printing them, instead of engraving upon 


plates. But, by whatever machinery the work was 
done, it is very well done; the outlines are distinct, the 
names upon them are more clearly to be read than even 
in the best of the engraved maps, and indeed, for all the 


| uses of a family, this Atlas is as good as if the cost of 
| it had been more of shillings than it is of pence. Here 


we have 100 maps bound in a neat volume, constructed 
on four different scales only, each corresponding in a 
certain proportion to the others, and distinguished by 
an initial letter, and in the coloured maps the colouring 
of the coasts and boundary lines also indicates the scale. 
Thus the eye is enabled to compare the extent of various 
countries and their relative proportions. This is one of 
the most valuable contributions ever made to cheap 
literature and popular education. 








Tue Rev. J. F. Dennam has published a Lecture on 
the Metaphysics of Education, in which he presents 
a clear and concise analysis of the principal mental 
faculties. ——A Lecture, by Mr. J. S. Buackre, on 


| Classical Literature in its Relation tothe Nineteenth 


Century, and to Scottish University Education, is 
an eloquent eulogium on classical education. Probably 
few will deny its utility; but the objection is to mak- 
ing the dead languages the primary instead of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| of Modern Geography. 




















secondary object of study.——A Methodization of the 
Ilebrew Verbs, by the Rev. F, Greee, is brief and 
probably ingenious, but we are not competent to passan 
opinion upon it, being ignorant of the Hebrew tongue. 
From Mr. Biackir, named above, we have since 
received a volume on The Pronunciation of Greck, in 
which he learnedly reviews the various forms of accent 
and quantity, in which it is expressed by various schools 
and countries. It is a curious book, and will delight 
the Greek scholar.——The new volume of Mr. Boun's 
“Classical Library’ contains a vigorous translation of 
The Olynthiac and other Public Orations of Demos- 
thenes, by Mr. C. R. Kennepy. It should be used by 
all students of the original Greek to guide them to the 
correct meaning. Hucr Rerp has added to his 
former educational works, a volume entitled A System 
We are sorry to be obliged 
to pass upon it a sentence of entire condemnation. It 
is a mere collection of names and numbers, most 
repulsive to children, whom it would more perplex than 
instruct. Such a book conveys no édeas; it can only 
burden the memory. Imagine the superlative folly of 
giving as an carly lesson a list of the towns of England, 
with the numbers of inhabitants ineach. Think of a 
child set to learn such a maze of figures. When shall 
we see an end to this absurd system of teaching >—— 
Twelve Stories on the Sayings and Doings of Ani- 
mals, by Mrs. Lex, are pleasing and successful attempts 
to teach Natural History, and promote a taste for 
it and for humanity towards animals, by tales so written 
as to attract the attention of children. It is illustrated 
with capital wood-cuts. Some of the tales are, we 
believe, facts, and are all founded on facts. The volume 
will be a pretty holiday present.—— Papers for the 
Schoolmaster, Vol. I., is a periodical designed to ex- 
plain the system of moral and intellectual training 
adopted at the practising schools connected with one of 
the Normal Institutions. It minutely describes the 
manner of teaching each subject, and subjoins specimens 
of the exercises. Ad/ teachers should study this volume ; 
there is no school that would not profit by some of its 
lessons. ——Mr. R. YELp has sent us a little volume of 
Practical Hints to Sunday School Teachers, which ap- 
pear tous to be very commonplace. Surely they need not 
be told tobehave themselvesreverentially inchurch (p.37) 
or that they should cultivate personal ig! (p. 17.)—— 
Older and Wiser ; or Steps into Life, by the Author 
of ‘The Amyott’s Home,” carries onward the history 
of that interesting family from their home days to their 
entrance into the cares and responsibilities of life. —— 
The Rev. C. H. Bromiy, M.A., has sent us a volume 
designed for the instruction of youth in the Liturgy 
and History of our Church, entitled Liturgy and 
Church History. This usefal purpose it accomplishes 











| in a series of chapters, which familiarly convey such an 


outline of the subject as youth can readily learn. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Journal of a Landscape Painter in Southern 
Calabria, §c. By Epwarp Lear. London: 
Bentley. 

The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints, in the Valley 
of the Great Salt Lake: a History of their Rise 
and Progress, Peculiar Doctrines, Present Con- 
dition, and Prospects, derived from Personal 
Observation, during a Residence among them. By 
Lieut. J. W. Gunnison, of the Topographical 
Engineers. Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co. 

An Expedition to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake 
of Utah : including a Description of its Geography, 
Natural Iistory, and Minerals, and an Analysis 
of its Waters ; with an Authentic Account of the 
Mormon Settlement. With Illustrations and Maps. 
By Howarp Sranspury, Captain of the Corps 
of Topographical Engineers, United States 
Army. Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co. 

Ix the Autumn of 1847, Mr. Lear made two 

tours in Southern Italy, seeking picturesque sub- 

jects for his pencil. ‘The first was through a 

portion of Calabria, the other through the 

kingdom of Naples. In these excursions Mr. LEAR 
was accompanied by a friend, also an artist, and 
togetherthey went on foot, roughing it in the true 
esthetic fashion, revelling in wild scenery and 
strange costumes, eating wherever provisions 
could be found, without caring for their quality, 
and sleeping on any bed, however rude, that 
offered itself. The travellers were kindly received 
everywhere, except on one or two occasions, when 
some suspicion was excited that they were revo- 
lutionary spies, but that doubt removed, hospi- 
tality resumed its sway. Where a night’s shelter 
was asked, whether from gentleman or peasant, 
it was readily given, and even the poorest 
frequently refused to accept anything more than 
thanks for a bed and homely but hearty meals. 
According to Mr. Lear, Calabria is much belied 
by fame. It isa safer and pleasanter country to 
travel in than the public have been wont to be- 
lieve. They met with no bandits, and heard of 
none. The civility of the people was even greater 
than is usually found in countries that do not 
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boast of their civilization. The landscape scenery 
is described as everywhere charming, and alto- 
gether it would seem that no more pleasant 
country eoukd be selected for an autumn tour en 
ga recon. 

~ Mr. Lear writes in alively and good-humoured 
strain; the artist is visible in his descriptions, and 
the spirit of art pervades his pages. ‘Two or three 
passages will prove this. : 

On one oceasion they fell in with the following 
Calabrian version of 

THE UNPROTECTED FEMALE. 

Condufori, a little village, wed;e! in a nook between 
tio hills, the torrent at its feet, and the mountain mass 
of big Apennine threateningly above it, was at length 
reached, and the house of Don Giuseppe Tropzno dis- 
covered. Alas! the master was away at the Marina, 
or Scala, and our appearance threw his old sister into 
such a state of alarm, that we speedily perceived all 
hope of lodging and dinner was at an end. We stood 
humbly on the steps of the old lady's house, and en- 
treated her only to read the letter we had brought—but 
not she! she would have nothing to say to us. “Sono 
femmina,” ‘Sono femmina,” she constantly declared— 
a fact we had never ventured to doubt in spite of her 
inmoderate size and ugliness—“ Sono femmina, e non 
so niente.” No persuasions could soften her, so we were 
actually forced to turn away in hunger and disgust. As 
for Ciccio, he merely took his short pipe from his lips, 
and said “Son Turchi—déghi di.” 

One of the pests of the country is the abundance 
of silkworms, found in almost every house, and 
infecting’ the very air: 

THE PLAGUE OF SILK-GROWING. 

Don Domenico Musitani, the chief man of the place, 
to whom the never-failing care of the Consigliere da 
Nava had recommended us, was sitting in the Piazza— 
en obese and taciturn man, who read the introductory 
letter, and forthwith took us to his house; which, among 
many unpleasing recollections, will certainly ever rank 
as one of the most disagreeable. Life in these regions 
of natural magnificence is full of vivid contrasts. The 
golden abstract visions of the hanging woods and crags 
ef Pietrapennata were suddenly opposed to the realities 
of Don D. Musitani’s rooms, which were so full of siik- 
worms as to be beyond measure disgusting. To the 
cultivation of this domestic creature all Staiti is devoted ; 
yellow cocoons in immense heaps are piled up in every 
possible place, and the atmosphere may be conceived 
rather than deseribed; for there is no more sickening 
odour than that of many thousand caterpillars confined 
in the closest of chambers. Almost did we repent of 
ever having come into these Calabrian lands! 


Here is another character: 


A CALABRIAN GUIDE. 

A muleteer engaged for an indefinite time: the 
expense for both guide and quadruped being six carlini 
daily; and if we sent him back from any point of our 
journey, it was agreed that his charges should be 
defrayed until he reached Reggio. Our man, a grave 
tall fellow of more than fifty years of age, and with a 
good expression of countenance, was called Ciccio, and 
we explained to him that our plan was to do always 
just as we pleased—going straight a-head or stopping 
to sketch, without reference to any law but our own 
pleasure; to all which he replied by a short sentence 
ending with— Dogo; dighi, déghi, daghi, di” —a col- 
lection of sounds of frequent recurrence in Calabrese 
lingo, and the only definite portion of that speech we 
could ever perfectly master. What the “ Dégo” was 
we never knew, though it was an object of our keenest 
search throughout the tour to ascertain if it were ani- 
mal, mineral, or vegetable. Afterwards, by constant 
habit, we arranged a sort of conversational communi- 
cation with friend Ciccio, but we never got on well 
unless we said “ Dégo si,” or “ Dégo no,” several times 
as an ad livitum appoggiatura, winding up with ‘ Dighi, 
daghi, déghi, di,” which seemed to set allright. Ciccio 
carried a gun, but alas! wore no pointed hat; nothing 
but a Sicilian long blue cap. Our minds had received 
a fearful shock by ‘the conviction forced on them during 
our three days’ stay at Reggio, namely, that there are 
no pointed hats in the first or southern province of 
Calabria, 

Now for 

AN INTERIOR. 

The house of the Baron Rivettini, to whom we had 
letters, was large and imposing, but the Baron was not 
within, and the servants, with none of that stranger- 
helping alacrity of hospitality, so remarkable in more 
northern provinces of the Regno di Napoli, appeared too 
much amazed at the sudden arrival of “due forestieri,” 
to do anything but contemplate us; and, to speak truth, 
neither our appearance, considering we had toiled through 
some rain and much dirt all the afternoon, nor our suite, 
consisting of a man and a horse, were very indicative 
of being “comme il faut.” With difficulty we obtained 


leave to rest in a sort of ante-office, half stable, half 
| kitchen, while a messenger carried our letter of intro- 
| duction to the Baron Rivettini. 
| quoth he, “ the Baron is playing at cards, and cannot be 
| interrupted; but, as there is no locanda in the town, 
you may sleep where you are.” Unwashed, hungry, 
and tired as we were, and seeing that there was nothing 


t 
} 
} 


but an old rug by way of furniture in this part of the | 
| Baron's premises, we did not feel particularly gratitied | 
was rather | 





| by this permission, the more that P 
unwell, and I feared he might have an attack of fever; 
| neither did the domestics offer us caffé, or any other 
| mitigation of our wayfaring condition. “Is there no 
| caffé?” “Non cd.” “Nowine?” “Nonc’d.” “No! 
| light?” “Non c’d.” It was all “Non c’t.” So, said 
I, “show me the way to the house where the Baron is 
playing at cards.” But the proposal was met with a | 
blank silence, wholly unpropitious to our hopes of a 
night’s lodging; and it was not until after I had 
repeated my request several times, that a man could be 
persuaded to accompany me to a large palazzo at no | 
great distance, the well-lighted lower story of which | 
| exhibited offices, barrels, sacks, mules, &c., all indica- | 
| tive of the thriving merchant. In a spacious salone on 
the first floor sate a party playing at cards, and one of 
| them a minute gentleman, with a form more resembling 
| that of a sphere than any person I ever remember to 
have seen, was pointed out to me as the Baron by the 
shrinking domestic who had thus far piloted me. But 
excepting by a single glance at me, the assembled com- 
| pany did not appear aware of my entrance, nor, when 
I addressed the Baron by his name, did he break off 
the thread of his employment, otherwise than by saying, | 
“Uno, due, tre,—signore, si—quattro, cinque,—servo 
suo,—fanno quindici.” 

“Has your Excellency received an introductory letter 
from the Cavalier da Nava?” said I. 

“ Cinque, sei,—si, signore,—fanno undici,” said the 


This, thought I, is highly mysterious. 

“Can I and my travelling companion lodge in your 
house, Signor Baron, until to-morrow?” 

“Tre e sei fanno none,” pursued the Baron, with 
renewed attention to the game. “ Ma perché, signore?” | 

“ Perch, there is no inn in this town; and perche, I 
have brought you a letter of introduction,” rejoined I. 

“ Ah, si si si, signore, pray favour me by remaining 
at my house.—Two and seven are nine—eight and 
eleven are nineteen.” And again the party went on 
with the Giuoco. 

A natural curiosity is 


THE MOFETTE. 

The hollow basin in which lies this strange and ugly 
vapour bath is fringed on one side by a wood of oaks, 
behind which the mountain of Chiusano forms a fine 
background; bnt on the northern approach, or that 
from Frigento, the sloping hill is bare, and terminates 
in a wide crust of sulphurous mud, cracked, dry, and 
hollow at some little distance from the pool, but soft 
and undulating like yeast at the brink of the little lake 
itself. The water, if water it be, is as black as ink, 
and in appearance thick, bubbling and boiling up from 
a hundred springs which wrinkle its disastrous looking 
surface; but when the liquid is taken out into any 
vessel, it is said—for we did not make the experiment 
—to be perfectly clear and cold. Whether or not birds 
can fly across or over the enchanted pool, I cannot tell, 
but as we found many stiff and dead on its brink— 
namely, two crows, four larks, three sparrows, and 
eight yellow-hammers—it is but fair to conclude that 
the noxious vapours had something to do with stocking 
this well-filled ornithological necropolis; and as to our- | 
selves, we found that to inhale the air within two or | 
three feet of the water was a very unpleasing experi- | 
ment, resulting in a catching or stupifying sensation, | 
which in my own case did not entirely pass away for 
two or three days. 


The two narratives of Visits to the Land of the 
Mormons come to us from America. 


tions, manners, and progress. In truth, they 
have become a great fact, and philosophers would 


existing contemporaneously with them, under 
circumstances that would have been pronounced 
incompatible with the maintenance, much less 
the progress, of a community. Nevertheless, 
there they are, flourishing and happy, fast be- 
coming a great state, and likely, ere long, to ke a 
power in the world. We cannot more amuse and 
interest our readers than by some curious extracts 
from these volumes. 

The Mormonites sanction a plurality of wives, 
and this is Captain Sransspury’s account of 

POLYGAMY AMONG THE MORMONS. 

But it is in their private and domestic relations that 

| this singular people exhibit the widest departure from 





When he returned, | 


They are | 
written in a more friendly spirit than any descrip- | 
tion hitherto published of their singular institu- | 


do well to study so novel a phase of society | 


! 
| the habits and practice of all others denominating 
| themselves Christians. I refer to what has been gene- 
rally termed the “ spiritual wife system,” the practice 
| of which was charged against them in Illinois, and served 
| greatly to prejudice the public mind in that State. It 
was then, I believe, most strenuously denied by them 
| that any such practice prevailed, nor is it now openly 
avowed, either as a matter sanctioned by their doctrine 
or discipline. But that polygamy does actually exist 
among them, eannot be concealed from any one of the 
most ordinary observation, who has speat even a short 
time in this community. I heard it proclaimed from the 
stand, by the president of the church himself, that he 
had the right to take a thousand wives, if he thought 
proper; and he defied any one to prove from the Bible 
that he had not. At the same time, I have never known 
any member of the community to avow that he himself 


| had more than one, although that such was the fact 


was as well known and understood as any fact could be. 

If a man, once married, desires to take him a second 
helpmate, he must first, as with us, obtain the consent 
of the lady intended, and that of her parents or guar- 
dians, and afterwards the approval of the Seer or presi- 
dent, without which the matter cannot proceed. The 
woman is then sea/ed to him under the solemn sanction 
of the church, and stands, in all respects, in the same 


| relation tothe man as the wife that was first married. 


The union thus formed is considered a perfectly virtuous 
and honourable one, and the lady maintains, without 
blemish, the same position in society to which she would 
be entitled were she the sole wife of her husband. Indeed, 
the connexion being under the sanction of the only true 
priesthood, is deemed infinitely more sacred and binding 
than any marriage among the gentile world, not only on 
account of its higher and more sacred authority, but in- 
asmuch as it bears directly upon the future state of 
existence of both the man and the woman; for it is the 
docrine of the church, that no woman can attain to 


Baron, timidly. | celestial glory without the husband, nor can he arrive at 
| full perfection in the next world without at least one 


wife; and the greater the number he is able to take 
with him, the higher will be his seat in the celestial 
paradise. 

All idea of sensuality, as the motive of such unions, 
is most indignantly repudiated; the avowed object being 
to raise up, as rapidly as possible, “a holy generation 
| to the Lord,” who shall build up his kingdom on the 
earth. Purity of life, in all the domestic relations, is 
| strenuously inculeated; and they do not hesitate to 
declare that, when they shall obtain the uncontrolled 
power of making their own civil laws (which will be 
when they are admitted as one of the States of the 
Union), they will punish the departure from chastity in 
the severest manner, even by death. 

As the Seer or president alone possesses the power to 
approve of these unions, so also he alone can absolve the 
parties from their bonds, should circumstances in his 
judgment render it at any time expedient or necessary. 
It may easily be perceived, then, what a tremendous 
influence the possession of such a power must give to 
him who holds it, and how great must be the prudence, 
firmness, sagacity, and wisdom required in one who 
thus stands in the relation of confidential adviser, as 
well as of civil and ecclesiastical ruler, over this singu- 
larly constituted community. 





The practical results of this polygamy appear 
to be somewhat different from his anticipations 
Upon the practical working of this system of plu- 
rality of wives, 1 can hardly be expected to express more 
than a mere opinion. Being myself an “ outsider” and 
a “gentile,” it is not to be supposed that I should have 
been permitted to view more than the surface of what 
is in fact as yet but an experiment, the details of which 
are sedulously veiled from public view. So far, how- 
ever, as my intercourse with the inhabitants afforded me 
an opportunity of judging, its practical operation was 
quite different from what I had anticipated. Peace, 
| harmony, and cheerfulness seemed to prevail, where my 
preconceived notions led me to look for nothing but the 
exhibition of petty jealousies, envy, bickerings, and 
strife. Confidence and sisterly affection among the dif- 
| ferent members of the family seemed pre-eminently 
| conspicuous, and friendly intercourse among neighbours, 
with balls, parties, and merry-makings at each others’ 
| houses, formed a prominent and agreeable feature of the 
| society. In these friendly réunions, the president, with 
| his numerous family, mingled freely, and was ever an 
| honoured and welcome guest, tempering by his presence 
the exuberant hilarity of the young, and not unfre- 
| quently closing with devotional exercises the gaiety of a 


| ° 
| happy evening. 
| Lieutenant Gunnison’s picture is not favoura- 
ble. The mingled blasphemy, superstition, and 
| immorality of Mormonism are, according to him, 
already producing their natural effects upon the 
population. He says of the system of the 
plurality of wives: 

Thus guarded in the motive, and denounced as sin 
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for other consideration than divine, the practical work- 
ing of the system, so far as now extended, has every 
appearance of decorum. The romantic notion of a 
single love is derided, and met by calling attention to 
the case of parental affection; where the father’s good 
will is bestowed alike on each of his many children; 
and they pretend to see a more rational application of a 
generous soul in loving more than one wife, than in the 
bigotry of a partial adhesion. The Seer alone has the 
power, which he can use by delegation, of granting the 
privilege of increasing the number of wives; the rule 
of primitive ages is applied in the case, and the suitor 
must first have the consent of the parents, then consult 
the lady, and the Seer. 

Every unmarried woman has a right to demand a 
man in marriage, if she is neglected, on the ground of 
the privilege of salvation; and the president who re- 
ceives the petition must provide for her; and he has 
the authority to command any man he deems competent 
to support her, “to seal her” to himself in marriage; 
and the man so ordered must show just cause and 
impediment why it should not be done, if he dislikes 
the union; or else be considered contumacious and “in 
danger of the council.” 


The Seer sometimes has to exercise his jndgment in | 


preventing incongruous sealings from unworthy motives, 
and to tell such that what they now esteem a privilege, 
will turn out soon to be a burden. 

This interference with the kingdom of Cupid calls 
for most judicious measures on his part, for in that 
court his decisions, guided by reason, are apt to be 
demurred to by passion. But, as he can join, so too 
can he annul the contract, and dissolve the relationship 
of the parties, when, after he has counselled them and 
given them a proper probation, they still find an incom- 
patibility to exist. Out of this matter grows an 
immense power, based upon his knowledge of all the 
domestic relations in the colony;—such delicate confi- 
dence begets a reverence and fear, and, while things 
proceed harmoniously, a love to him as their adviser 
and friend; and as the peace of the society depends 
materially on that of families, he watches over this 
part of the prerogative with great solicitude, and 
keeps the parties, so far as practicable, up to their 
engagements, 

In some instances several wives occupy the same 
house and the same room, as their dwellings have 
generally only one apartment; but it is usual to board 
out the extra ones, who most frequently “ pay their 
own way,” by sewing, and other female employments. 
It is but fairness to add that they hold the time near 
at hand predicted by Isaiah, “when seven women shall 
take hold of the skirt of one man and say, we will eat 
our own bread, but let us be called by thy name:” 
which gives the assurance that plurality is foretold and 
correctly practised by them. 

It is only a little in anticipation of the time when 
“the battles of the Lord” are to begin, and then, as the 
women are far more pure than the men, the females 
will greatly outnumber the males, for the latter will be 
swept off by sword and pestilence, and the other re- 
served to increase the retinue of the saints; and many 
women will thus be compelled to choose the same man, 
in order to secure a temporal home and temporal salva- 
tion, as also to obtain eternal right toa terrestrial or 
celestial queenship. 


According to him is 


POLYGAMY UNPOPULAR WITH THE YOUNG LADIES. 

The contemplation of plurality is highly distasteful 
to the young ladies of any independence of feeling, 
however acquiesced in by the more advanced in age. 
The subject was placed before one in its practical light, 
and the reply was most decided and prompt against 
such an arrangement. Asked if she could consent to 
become Mrs. Blank, No. 20 or No. 40, or if now in 
youthful life she was espoused to one of her choice, and 
who was all the world to her; and then, though ranking 
No. 1, when the first blush of beauty had departed, she 
could be contented to have the husband call at her 
domicile after several weeks’ absence and say, “I am 
really glad to see you, dearest, and how delighted it 
would make me to spend an hour here, but—and, by the 
way, have you seen my last bride, No. 17; how sweet 
a-girl she is—really I’m sorry to leave you so soon.” 
The subject was cut short by the reply, stern and true, 
“No, Sir, 'd die first.” We are informed that many 
on the frontiers have deserted the “sealed relation,” 
and married half-breeds and Potawatamies, preferring 
such a life as that in the cabins of Nebraska to the 
ennui of the other. 

And these are some of the practical 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLYGAMY. 

The subject of widows and widowers introduces 
some nice questions of rank and precedence in the 
future patriarchal courts. A lady of superior abilities 


and great entbusiasm, sealed later than the first wife, 
whose modest talents are thereby cast into the shade, 








may aspire to the place of first queen, TO BE; and thus 
an affectionate rivalry can be raised, of which the ex- 
pectant king reaps the full benefit. The widow of 
several husbands must have doubts to which she shall 
owe her elevation, unless she fortunately loved one 
supremely—and the wife finds a rival in the brother's 
widow, from the tie of consanguinity. The troubles 
of the high chieftain are said to arise from still another 
cause. 

He had a wife dearly beloved before becoming a 
Mormon, who died out of his church; but she can be 
saved by substituted baptism, and his next partner has 
become exceecingly anxious to know whether her pre- 
decessor will be resurrected to be the chief of the 
queens, or if that important station is reserved for 
herself, who has partaken of so “much tribulation.” 
Why the question is not categorically answered we 
cannot opine—but, if women ever do tease, we may 
suppose such a subject likely to call out all their 
resources to gratify curiosity. 


Lieutenant Gunnison is of opinion that there 
are five causes of decay now at work to under- 
mine the prosperity, and produce the speedy decay 
and dissolution of the famous Mormon State of 
Utah. 1. Polygamy, destroying the position of 
woman. 2. Its effects on children; the progeny 
being too numerous to be cared for, and growing 
up in lawlessness and profanity. 3. The absurdity 
of the Mormon Bible, which will presently force 
itself upon the convictions of the better educated. 


| 4. The system of compulsory tithes. 5. Contests 


for the Presidency. 
Here is a remarkable character. 


MAJOR BRIDGER, THE TRAPPER. 

The builder of Fort Bridger is one of the hardy race 
of mountain trappers who are now disappearing from 
the continent, being enclosed in the wave of civilization. 
These trappers have made a thousand fortunes for 
eastern men, and by their improvidence have nothing 
for themselves. Major Bridger, or “old Jim,” has 
been more wise of late, and laid aside a competence; 
but the mountain tastes, fostered by twenty-eight years 
of exciting scenes, will probably keep him there for life. 
He has been very active, and traversed the region from 
the head-waters of the Missouri to the Del Norte—and 
along the Gila to the Gulf, and thence throughout 
Oregon and the interior of California. His graphic 
sketches are delightful romances. With a buffalo-skin 
and piece of charcoal he will map out any portion of 
this immense region, and delineate mountains, streams, 
and the circular valleys called “ holes,” with wonderful 
accuracy; at least we may so speak of that portion we 
traversed after his descriptions were given. He gives a 
picture, most romantic and enticing, of the head-waters 
of the Yellow Stone. A lake sixty miles long, cold and 
pellucid, lies embosomed amid high precipitous moun- 
tains. On the west side is a sloping plain several miles 
wide, with clumps of trees and groves of pine. The 
ground resounds to the tread of horses. Geysers spout 
up seventy feet high, with a terrific hissing noise, at 
regular intervals. Waterfails are sparkling, leaping, 
and thundering down the precipices, and collect in the 
pool below. The river issues from this lake, and for 
fifteen miles roars through the perpendicular kanyon at 
the outlet. In this section are the Great Springs, so 
hot that meat is readily cooked in them. and as they 
descend on the successive terraces, afford at length 
delightful baths. On the other side is an acid spring, 
which gushes out in a river torrent; and below is a 
eave which supplies “vermilion” for the savages in 
abundance. Bear, elk, Ceer, wolf, and fox, are among 
the sporting game, and the feathered tribe yields its 
share for variety, on the sportsman’s table of rock or 
turf. 

Another region he visited and trapped in, lies to the 
west of the Del Norte, and north of the Gila. This he 
represents as once the abode of man, where there are 
gigantic ruins of masonry, which he describes with the 
clearness of a Stephens. Trees have grown over these 
destroyed towns, and fruits and nuts load their branches; 
and among the animals are the wild boar and grizzly bear 
His own words are: “this fertile place is large enough 
for three States, and is the most delightful spot that 
ever God made for man.” As a guide for explorers, 
the services of that man would be invaluable.” 


We conclude with a sketch of 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 

At our feet and on each side lay the waters of the 
Great Salt Lake, which we had so long and so ardently 
desired to see. They were clear and calm, and stretched 
far to the south and west. Directly before us, and 
distant only a few miles, an island rose from 800 to 
1,000 feet in height, while in the distance other and 
larger ones shot up from the bosom of the waters, their 
summits appearing to reach the clouds. On the west 
appeared several dark spots, resembling other islands; 
but the dreamy haze hovering over this still and soli- 











tary sea threw its dim, uncertain veil over the more 
distant features of the landscape, preventing the eye 
from discerning any one object with distinctness, while it 
half revealed the whole, leaving ample scope for the 
imagination of the beholder. The stillness of the grave 
seemed to pervade both air and water; and, excepting 
here and there a solitary wild-duck floating motionless 
on the bosom of the lake, not a living thing was to be 
seen. The night proved perfectly serene, and a young 
moon shed its tremulous light upon a sea of profound 
unbroken silence. I was surprised to find, although so 
near a body of the saltest water, none of that feeling of 
invigorating freshness which is always experienced when 
in the vicinity of the ocean. The bleak and naked 
shores, without a single tree to relieve the eye, pre- 
sented a scene so different from what I had pictured in 
my imagination of the beauties of this far-famed spot, 
that my disappointment was extreme. 


This intense repose is broken at times by the 
presence of myriads of wild fowl : 


The Salt Lake, which lay about half a mile to the 
eastward, was covered by immense flocks of wild geese 
and ducks, among which many swans were seen, being 
distinguishable by their size and the whiteness of their 
plumage. I had seen large flocks of these birds before, 
in various parts of our country, and especially upon the 
Potomac, but never did I behold anything like the im- 
mense numbers here congregated together. Thousands 
of acres, as far as the eye could reach, seemed literally 
covered with them, presenting a scene of busy, animated 
cheerfulness, in most graceful contrast with the 
dreary, silent solitude by which we were immediately 
surrounded. 








FICTION. 


THE seventh volume of the New Library Edition of 
the Waverley Novels contains “The Heart of Mid 
Lothian,” complete, with the author’s Introduction 
and Notes, and two steel engravings. This beautiful 
edition is printed in large type on the best paper, octavo 
in size, and forming a handsome volume which it is a 
treat to see upon the shelf, to handle or to read. The 
oldest eyes can enjoy it without fatigue. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


A Dirge for Wellington. By Mantin F. Tupper, 
Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” London: 
Hatchard. 

A Monody to the Memory of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington. Composed by WeEstLanp Marston, 
Esq., and recited by Mrs. C. Kean, at the 
we Theatre, on the evening of the 18th 
ult. 

The Day of the Funeral. An Ode by an Oxford 
Student, and inserted in The Times newspaper 
of the 22nd ult. 

Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. By 
ALFRED TENNYSON. Poet-Laureat. London: 
Moxon. 

Ir was but natural to suppose that the common 
grief by which we are all at this moment more or 
less affected, would find expression in many 
dirges, odes, and elegies; nor was it difficult to 
predicate that such various efforts, proceeding, as 
they do, from such various impulses, from senti- 
ment or from vanity, from genius or from fatuity, 
would differ very considerably in merit. The 
table upon which we write, furnishes abundant 
and conclusive proof that the result has more 
than justified the expectation. Before us lies a 
confused mass of elegiac songs, with or without 
the music, with or without euphony and sense— 
odes cut from newspapers, and, lastly, more pre- 
tentious efforts whose authors were too proud to 
send forth their inspirations to the world cheek 
by jowl with a police report, and have aspired to 
the dignity of a separate book. Feeling our utter 
inability,—not to mention a strong disinclination 
to do full justice to all these outpourings of the 
national muse by noticing them seriatim in our 
columns, we have been contented to select the 
four above-named, because they appear best worthy 
of notice, and represent, each in its degree, the 
various merits and demerits to be discovered in 
the remainder. 

Foremost in the field, with characteristic assur- 
ance, marched the Rev. Martin Torrer, the 
Apostle of the tea-tables. Ispired by a strong 
cup of the greenest tea, though not unmindful of 
the diluted contents of the milk-jug, this gentle- 
man has presented to the world a Dirge of which 
all that can be said is, that it is Tupperian. We 
subjoin one or two of the more brilliant gems 
with which this composition is: studded, for the 
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delectation of such of our readers as have not 
perused the entire. 
Tupper is of opinion that we are forsaken: 
Our light is from us taken, 
To shine in other skies ; 
And we are left forsaken 
Of the valiant and the wise. 


Tupper is afraid that the Duke had sins: 


Doubtless, he owned to sins and wrongs, 
Like all besides that live. 


Turrer invokes Spain: 


O rescued Spain, consider still 
His glorious deeds for thee ; 
The wonders of his forceful skill, 
That saved and set thee free. 
Talavera! Salamanca! 
Vittoria! fated name ; 
And scores beside sound far and wide 
The echoes of his fame. 

Really, Mr. Turrzr should be satisfied with 
the mild glories of drawing-room celebrity; but 
if he offend much oftener in this style, and rush 
indiscreetly into print, those rude fellows, the 
critics, will be apt to maul the “dear man” sadly. 

Ascending the scale of excellence, next in order 
comes the Monody of Mr. WestLaxp Marston, 
recited by Mrs. Cuartes Kean, from the stage 
of the Princess’s Theatre, habited as the 

ic Muse, as Mdlle. Racwex lately mourned 

the death of Liberty in France in the melli- 
fluous rhythm of M. Arsene Houssaye. What- 
ever effect this composition may have borrowed 
from the accent and gesture of the accomplished 
actress who recited it, we are unable to say, 
—it was our misfortune not to be present at 
its delivery, but we feel bound to say that the 
Monody, as it appears in print, is utterly unwor- 
thy the reputation of Mr. Marston. It opens 
somewhat dramatically, with a conjuration of 
those shapes which derive their existence from 
that very hacknied, and we fear, so far as Mr. 
Marston is concerned, exhausted source, “ the 
poet’s fire,” and after reminding the audience that 
a real and not a sembled grief demands their 
sympathy, proceeds at once to the enumeration 
of the hero’s victories and merits. In this enume- 
ration, which is somewhat confused in its arrange- 
ment, the effect of Waterloo is described in these 
somewhat singular lines: 
— Or last, threw 

His sword into the fate of Waterloo, 

Poised up that scale when realm on realm was hurled, 

And evened the wronged balance of the world. 

In compositions of this sort, we are fully aware 
that an irregularity of metre is often intentionally 
used by way of relieving the unbroken monotony 
inseparable from the use of a string of consecutive 
couplets; but there are few, we presume, who 
will find any beauty in such lines as these: 

The earliest beam that his pathway crossed, 

Beheld him where night found him—ar uis posr. 
A very proper way, no doubt, of expressing the 
fact that the Duke was never absent from his 
post; but how Mrs. Kean managed to get over 
the first line without pronouncing beam as a dis- 
syllable, we cannot imagine. In fine, we must 
dismiss Mr. Marston’s monody with a regret that 
such an excellent writer should have used so great 
an opportunity for so little purpose. But thus it 
always is: those of whom we expect the most 
effect the least; and perhaps, after all, the pen that 
has proved itself equal to the task of depicting 
the sorrows of the drawing-room heroine, Axne 
Blake, was scarcely equal to so mighty a subject 
as the memory of our Great Duke. 

Of its class, no composition has appeared more 
deserving of the laurel crown than The Day of the 
Funeral, dated from Oriel College, and inserted in 
The Times newspaper of the 22nd ult. There isa 
profound vein of feeling, richness of imagery, and 
majestic rhythm of expression in this short ode, 
which stamp it the work of a master-spirit; and, 
if we may be permitted to hazard a guess as to its 
authorship, we should not be surprised at finding 
that it proceeded from the same hand as The 
Lament of the Forsaken Merman, printed a short 
time ago with other poems. The picture presented 
by this ode is that of a student seated in his room 
at Oxford, and imagining the mourning of the 
nation, and the splendour of the far-off pageant. 
The general and comprehensive nature of the 
grief is finely expressed in these perfect lines: 

The simplest peasant in the land that day 

Knew somewhat ot his country’s grief. He heard 
The knell of England's Hero from the tower 

Of the old church, and asked the cause and sighed. 
The vet’ran who had bled on some far field, 
Fought o’er the battle for the thousandth time, 
With quaint addition; and the little child 

That stopped his sport to run and ask his sire 


What it all meant, picked out the simple tale— 
How he who drove the French from Waterloo, 











And crushed the tyrant of the world, and made 
His country great and glorious— he was dead! 
All, from the simplest to the stateliest, knew 
But one sad story : from the cottar’s bairn, 

Up to the fair-haired lady on the throne, 

Who sat within, and sorrowed for her friend. 
And every tear she shed became her well, 

And seemed more lovely in her people's eyes, 
Than all the starry wonders of her crown. 

And then follows a magnificent picture of the 
gathering together of the people to do honour to 
the solemnity: 

But, as the waters of the Northern Sea 

(When one strong wind blows steady from the pole), 
Come hurrying tu the shore, and far and wide 

As eye can reach, the creaming waves press on 
Impatient ; or, as trees that blow their tops 

One way, when Alpine hollows bring one way 

The blast, whereat they quiver in the vale,— 

So millions pressed to swell the general grief 

One way—for once al] men seemed one way drawn. 


The repetition of that “ one way,” appears to us 
indescribably mournful and beautiful. 

Whoever this author may be, we feel indebted 
to him deeply for this eloquent tribute to the 
memory of our departed hero; or, to use his own 
words: 

His homage to the chief who drew his sword 

At the command of duty ; kept it bright 

Through perilous days; and, soon as Victory smiled, 
Laid it, unsullied, in the lap of Peace. 

It is with some reluctance that we approach the 
tribute of the Laureat. Like all his former 





works it has been received with a very divided | 
opinion—hearty praise and immoderate dispraise; | 
the “rule and compass critics” abusing as they | 
only can abuse. It may be, that in recording our 
opinion, we shall draw upon ourselves a portion 
of the misapplied scorn which has been freely 
lavished upon the poet, but we should fail in 
honesty if we refrained from any such fear, for, to | 
our appreciation, this ode is perfectly Avschylian. | 
Thoughts too large for regular metre, but not less | 
poetical on that account, lie heaped together with 
all the gorgeous profusion of a Greek chorus. 
What can surpass in sublimity that dialogue be- | 
tween the poet and the shade of NELson? 

Who is he that cometh, like an honoured guest, 

With banner and with music, with soldier and with priest ; 

With a nation weeping and breaking on my rest ? | 

Mighty seaman, this is he, 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 





Mighty scaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine! 
And through the centuries let a people’s voice 
In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim, 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name. 


Many must there be whose mournful but for- 
tunate lot it was to take part in the funeral 
ceremonies of the cathedral, who called these 
lines to memory when they saw the white marble | 
statue of NELson,—its pale contour contrasting | 
finely with the draperies of woe around it,— | 
turned, as though expectant, towards the great | 
door, as though asking the very question— Who 
is he that cometh? 

Nor has the Laureate’s Muse been less 
deserving of its fame when, after one prophetic | 
glance into the gloomy future, we are exhorted | 
to remember the solemn warning of the departed, | 
and take heed how we peril the glories he won | 
for us. | 


Perchance our greatness will increase ; | 
Perchance a darkening future yields 
Some reverse from worse to worse, 

The blood of men in quiet fields, 
And sprinkled on the sheaves of peace. } 
And O remember him who led your hosts; 
Respect his sacred warning ; guard your coasts : 
His voice is silent in your council-hall 

For ever; and whatever tempests lour 

For ever silent; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent—yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the man who spoke ; 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power. 
His eighty winters freeze with one rebuke | 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right. | 
Truth-teller was our Eng!and's Alfred named, 
Truth-lover was our English Duke; } 
Whatever record leap to light | 
He never shall be shamed. 


Ponder it well, ye Statesmen! For it must be 


an imminent danger indeed, that caused him who | 
never feared anything but shame to write those | 
memorable words—“I pray Gop that He will | 
take me away before that great calamity happen 











| the medium of a very bad light. 


which I am in vain attempting to persuade my 
colleagues to take measures to avert.” 

And now that every man that holds a pen in 
England, from the Laureate down to TurrER,— 
including within that comprehensive boundary 
the poet in the employ of the Messrs. Moszs,— 
has contributed his tribute of sorrow, there remains 
ins to us one inexhaustible theme of congratulation 
and praise, in the belief that, whatever may have 
been the faults and vanities and absurdities of 
individuals, this great nation was sincere—sincere 
in it sorrow as it will soon be sincere in its anger. 
Like one deep, passionate throb, the sense that 
we had lost our great Warrior went through the 
national heart,—not as a pang that kills, or as 
an icy spasm that freezes, but as a spark to kindle 
every latent feeling of patriotism and honour,— 
arousing in the heart of every true Englishman 
an emulation to imitate, each in his degree, the 
great and solid virtues of the hero we have lost. 








THe Duke of WeLuincTon has set in motion the 
mo of many rhymers, but the great event of the time 
as produced very little poetry. TxNNnyson’s tribute 
we notice above. Others of less fame must be content 
with a passing record here. Mr. H. MicHext, author 
of The Ruins of Many Lands, is the best of the 
mainors. His Burial of Wellington has some good 
rhymes and some flowing verses, but there are no 
original thoughts to indicate the hand of true 
genius. One Mr. Henry Hotr has —— to- 
gether in one pamphlet Prince Albert, Wellington, 
Peel and the Pontes of Torquay (!!) The opening 
lines of “‘ Wellington” will show what sort of poetry 


this is : 
Come, Clio, take thy lute again, 
And strike a still sublimer strain: 
Big with heroic deeds, my soul 
The impetuous verse can scarce control. 
Not Thebes son’s destruction ire ; 
Nor Pyrrhus, sacking Troy on fire ; 
£neas «iriven by Juno’s hate, 
From Latin seats decreed by fate ; 
Nor wise Ulysses, doomed to roam 
’Midst toils and dangers far from home. 
No fancied siege, no poet's dream, 
No warring deities my theme ; 
‘Tis Britain’s hero wakes thee, Muse, 
Wilt thou the grateful task refuse ? 


But what will the reader say to Mr. James PowkLt, 
the author of The Poet’s Voice and other Poems. 
Is it the voice of a poet that hus sings on ‘* Music?” 

There's music in the awful thunder’s tone, 

Though man may not its melody approve, 

In the rough winds solemn and weary moan, 

Howling hoarsely amid the hurricane's wild rage,— 

When elemental war darkens the universal page 

Where silence reigns—Music maintains supreme her seat, 

Nor Nature’s changes, no, nor all we call sublime, 

May e’er displace her from her ethereal beat, 

Or throw her from the wheel revolving grey-haired time. 
— Wellington Lyrics, by Mrs. E. T. Smrru, are but 
a string of common-place sentiments in smooth verses, 
as witness : 

Brave Wellington! and art thou dead ? 
Is thy heroic spirit fled ? 
Yes! Britain wears an air of gloom, 
And sorrow waits upon thy tomb. 
Thou wert a “ household word ” to all, 
And now thou’rt gone beyond recall, 
The heart is sad, and we in vain, 
Would see our veteran Duke again, 
&e., &e., &e. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the Scottish 
Covenant. By Georce Giuritian, M.A. 
London: Cockshaw. 1852. 

ALTHOUGH but smallin bulk, this volume contains 

so vast a subject, and Mr. GitriLLan has suc- 

ceeded in compressing within its bounds a survey 
so extended and comprehensive, that we doubt the 
possibility of doing full justice to its merits in 
what must necessarily be but a short review. 

A miniature in size, it isin reality the outline 

for a great historical picture; an outline sketched 

by an able, daring hand; an outline worthy of 

MicuHEt ANGELO or Rerzscu. The theme which 


| Mr. Grtriuyan has selected is not unfitly chosen. 


Of the Scottish Covenanters, their rise and fall, 
their triumphs and their miseries, their virtues 
and their crimes, very little is popularly known. 
It is a dark and terrible picture, standing far back 
in a deep recess, and until now was seen through 
A few pages of 
Hume, a novel or two and some poems (the best 


| of these proceeding from those who were inimical 
| to the cause), are all that have hitherto informed 


the general reader upon the tragical story of the 
Covenant. Mr. GitriLian therefore deserves no 
small tribute of gratitude at our hands for having 
undertaken the elucidation of so important and 
interesting a corner of history. 

The Reformation of Scotland by Joun Knox, 
had done more to sweep away the corruptions of 
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Popery from the ancient religion of the land than 
the more political reform effected by Henry VIII. 
Whether the one went toofar, and like brother Jack 
in Swir7’s inimitable allegory, spoiled the coat in 
tearing off the tawdry lace too violently; or the 
other went not far enough, is a question which we 
do not feel ourselves competent to discuss, and 
is of little or no importance to our purpose ; 
certain, however, is it, that the creation of any- 
thing like an ecclesiastical aristocracy was looked 
upon in Scotland, from the very first, with the 
utmost alarm and disfavour. It was in vain that 
the regent Morton endeavoured to accustom the 
people to the revival of episcopalian dignities by 
the creation of nominal bishops who received only 
a small portion of their revenues, and secretly | 
paid over the remainder to the nobles, who did | 
not, we fear, apply the surplus to such | 
advantage as the modern ecclesiastical com- 
mission. ‘The people laughed these sham bishops 
to scorn, and called them tulchans, from those 
ealf-skins, stuffed with straw, which country 
people set beside cows to induce them to give their 
milk more freely. On the resignation of Morton, 
James VI. inaugurated his ascent of the throne | 
by solemnly promulgating the National Covenant, 
whereby he utterly abjured popery and bound 
himself by oath to maintain the protestant 
religion. It was at this time that the prelatical 
party, on whose side ranked many powerful | 
nobles, whose pockets were interested in the 

question, began to make head, and between this | 
and the popular party arose a long and weary | 
contest, such as can only arise out of religious 

prejudices. James himself, in spite of his oath, 

his just fears at the movements of the Roman 

Catholic potentates of the continent, and his 

solemn renewal of the Covenant in 1596, opposed | 
all the treacherous obstinacy of a Stuart to the | 
interests of the Presbyterian party. The | 
arbitrary tendency of his disposition originally 
led him to this course, and when, on the death of | 
Evizapetu, he ascended the English throne, and | 
the English bishops, strong in their established | 
Episcopacy, moved him to fight the battle of 
Church and State in Scotland, they found in him 
no unwilling listener. The promulgation of the 
Five Articles of Perth, in 1617, was the first 
aggressive measure against the Presbyterian | 
party, and was met with that determined spirit of | 
resistance which never for a moment flagged 

throughout the long and terrible struggle which 

was to follow. 

After the death of James, the same line of | 
policy was even more steadily carried out by 
Cuarves I. “Each,” says Mr. Gr-riLiay, “ ex- 
pressed their aversion to dissent, whether in 
politics or in religion, in his own particular way: 
JAMES, in testy and irregular bursts, and CuArLEs 
by a steady cumulative system of attack, like a 
serpent sliding along his brilliant and deadly path, 
through the bushes to his prey,” ‘The injudicious | 
conduct of Lavp, in his attempt to force the Book 
of Common Prayer upon the Scotch Presbyterians, 
caused the storm to burst forth with all the zealous | 
fury of a religious contest, and when the Dean of 
Edinburgh, on the 23rd of July, 1633, attempted | 
to read the Liturgy in the Church of St. Giles, an | 
old woman named Jenny GeppEs threw her stool | 
at his head, crying out “ Villain, wilt thou read | 
the mass at my lug.” It was then that the people | 
renewed and ratified the Covenant, and spreading | 
an immense parchment upon a tombstone in the | 
Grey Friars Church, it was subscribed by an 
immense multitude, many of whom signed it, as | 
they were afterwards called upon to do in a larger | 
sense, with their own blood. Then came CHARLES 
with two armies, one commanded by himself, and | 
the other by Hamitton, whose mother, “a genuine | 
Deborah of the Covenant,” came with pistols loaded | 

| 
| 





with go/d balls to shoot her own son if he set foot on 
Scottish ground as an enemy. ‘The firm front 
presented by the Scotch forces under General | 
Lessite, soon drove the king into compromising, 
and a treaty was entered into; no just security to 
the Scotch, we imagine, if Orrver CromweEtr 
and the Long Parliament had not called upon the | 
king seriously to consider his own position in 
England, and soon changed his attitude from | 
otfensive into defensive. 

During the great revolution, Presbytery was | 
in the ascendant throughout the kingdom. In | 
England it was partially established by act of 
Parliament, which appointed for it provincial 
synods and a national assembly. 

About this time became famous the “great 
Marquis” of Montrose, who, from a zealous 
Covenanter, had become a fierce opponent of all | 
professing that cause. How he levicd an army, 


descended from the Perthshire Highlands, obtained | 


a succession of victories over ARGYLLE and the 
Covenant party, sustained a disastrous defeat, 
was taken prisoner and hanged at Edinburgh,— 
has been nobly sung by Aytoun, and is worthily 
told by Mr. GiLritiay, who, with an impartiality 
as creditable as it is rare, has scorned the practice 
resorted to by the literary opponents of the 
Covenant, and has paid that tribute to the 
memory of the brave Marquis which his high 
character and unflinching valour undoubtedly 
merit. 
But when he came, though pale and wan, 
He looked so great and high ; 
So noble was his manly front, 
So culm his steadfast eye ; 
The rabble rout forbore to shout, 
And each man held his breath ; 
For well they knew the hero’s soul 
Was face to face with death. 
And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept ; 
And some that came to scoff at h‘'m 
Now turned aside and wept. 


From the moment that Cuarves IT. ascended 


| the throne a dark cloud overshadowed Scotland. 


He had a deep debt of vengeance to pay, and 


| amply did he dischargeit. MrppLeton, LAUDER- 
| DALE, Suarp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, Sir 


James Turner, Davzrer, and lastly that dark 


|}and bloody man GraHaME of CLAVERHOUSE 


(Ciavers as he was popularly called), were in 
turn the cruel and unscrupulous instruments of 
his vengeance. The murder of Suarp by 
Barrovur of Burley and his associates, and the 
victory obtained by the Covenanters at Drum- 
clog only served to fan the fierce flame of per- 


| secution. AnrGYLLE expiated the share he took in 
| the execution of Montrose by a similar death, 


which, to do him justice, he met no less bravely; 
individual acts of persecution were barbarously 


| perpetrated in every smiling valley of Scotland 


by CLavernotse and his pitiless dragoons; and 
were borne with a constancy and patience that 
religious enthusiasm can alone inspire; the 
murder of Joun Brown, the Ayrshire carrier; 
the pitiful death of Marcaret Wirsoy, will 
remain for ever monuments to the honour and 
sincerity of the Covenanters and the eternal 


| shame of their oppressors. The ministers, driven 


from their homes by the Erastian curates, 
were driven into moors and peat-bogs, to hold 
their congregations under the canopy of heaven, 
and those famous camp-meetings were held which 
have never ceased to furnish themes for the illus- 
tration of the poet and the painter. Noun- 
worthy picture is this of Mr. GirFiLian’s: 


Their worship was not unfrequently performed at 


| night, under the canopy of Scotland’s midnight heaven, 


with Orion on the south, shining in meek yet mighty 
rivalship with the Great Bear of the northern sky, with 
the Pleiades passing overhead like a star dissolving into 
its particles of glory—shall we rather say, like a little 
tremulous clump of diminished suns—with meteors 
shooting across the deep of the stars—with the wind 
wailing in its passage over a thousand moors—with 


| streams mingling tkeir many voices with its doleful 


melody—did these persecuted christians meet, and their 
hoarse psalm, and the loud deep voice of their preacher, 
did finely harmonize, and make up the full complement 
of those “ voices of the night.” And as the preacher 
warmed with the theme, and alluded to that brief gleam 
of victory which visited their cause at Drumclog, or 
bewailed the fatal bridge of Bothwell, fierce eyes became 
fiercer in the darkness; their bibles were clasped with 
greater earnestness to their bosoms; their hands uncon- 
sciously grasped their swords, and the whole congrega- 
tion moved like the waves of a stormy sea, and swore, 


| as it were, one deep silent oath, to avenge their quarrel 


and the quarrel of their desert-inhabiting God. Few 
now comparatively the voices to sing their war-melody 


| —“In Judah’s land;” but rougher and deeper were 


their accents, and the psalm seemed now the cry of 
blood going up to heaven from the silent wilderness 
below, and through that starry desert above, which con- 


| ducts, by its long and burning stages, to the throne of 


God. 


When Cuartes II. died, as Mr. GreFiiian says, 
‘‘much regretted by his mistresses,” he left behind 


| him arecord of his sentiments with regard to 


Scotland; “I perceive,” said he, in his last will, 
“that LAuDERDALE has done a great many bad 


| things against the people of Scotland; but I 


-annot find that he has acted in anything contrary 
to my interests.” 

For the short period that James II. remained 
upon the throne, the persecution raged unabated; 
but with his fall came happier times for the 
Covenanters. There was, indeed, bloodshed in 
Scotland after the accession of the Prince of 








Orange, as Glencoe will fearfully testify ; but that 
arose from a political and not a religious matter 
of dispute. The persecution of the Covenanters 
lasted, according to Mr. GririLuay, for twenty- 
eight years, and nearly twenty thousand victims 
perished by fire, sword, water and the scaffold. 
Besides this the dungeons of the Bass Rock 
could tell of a vast additional amount of human 
suffering. 

Our space has not permitted us to do more than 
give a furtive glance over the pregnant pages of 
this valuable little book; or we would willingly 
accompany Mr. GILFILLan through the excellent 
disquisition he enters into upon the character, 
literature, aims and attained objeets of the 
Covenanters. 

The literary student will find in this portion of 
the work valuable indications to those obscure, 
but curious authors, whose works are yet extant, 
Among these Hucnu Bryninc’s works are dis- 
tinguished, according to Mr. Gitrrivan, by clear 
arrangement, evangelical richness of matter, and, 
for that age, correctness and elegance of style. 
The works of Samver Rutuerrorp, and 7he 
Glimpse of Glory, by AXDREW WELLWOOD, are 
perhaps the best specimens of the Literature cf 
the Covenant. 

After Mr. GirFi_Lan has exhausted the short 
catalogue of literary champions who wielded their 
rude but powerful pens on behalf of the Covenant, 
he proceeds to sum up the merits of those who, 
wrongly, as he thinks, espoused the other side of 
the question, and chiefest among those we find 
the immortal name of Rorert Burns. The Holy 
Fair, The Ordination, The Unco’ Guid, and above 
all, Holy Willie’s Prayer, are reviewed with some 
severity, as manifesting “a bitter determina- 
tion to root out the last vestiges of the old 
Presbyterian spirit;” yet, mingling the admira- 
tion for his power which no man, least of all a 
Scotchman, can suppress, with a lament over 
Burns’s delinquencies, he mourns over him as 
the only bard capable of doing full justice to the 
spirit-stirring theme. “Conceive,” says he, “ his 
pean over Drumclog, his lament for Bothwell, or 
his elegy over Cameron’s grave!” This is fair 
and reasonable enough; but we would willingly 
have missed the onslaught upon the personal 
character of Burns. Why remind us that— 

He did certainly, in Dumfries, sink very low; he 
associated with vile persons, and made himself viler 
than they. * = * The mouth which once 
chanted ‘“ The Cottar’s Saturday Night” on the Sabbath- 
day to his entranced brother Gilbert, became an opem 
sepulchre, vomiting out obscenity, blasphemy, fierce 
ribaldry and invective. 


Ah! Mr. GiiriLian, these are harsh and cruel 
words; repented, may we venture to hope, before 
the ink dried upon your paper. Your great 
countryman,—nay, by the affinity of your own 
eloquent, poetic vein, your brother, should surely 
have received gentler treatment at your hands. 
Veil his mortal failings, screen his human back- 
slidings kindly,—look only at that which is in- 
corruptible and immortal, for Rospert Burns, 
take him for all in all, is the greatest soul in 
Scotiand, the largest Titan your land of giants 
ever saw! 

By way of set-off comes an apotheosis of Sir 
Wa ter, albeit Old Mortality was a heavy blow 
to the admirers of the Covenant. The “ Great 
Magician ” must indeed have woven his spells to: 
some purpose, for Mr. GILFILLAN dreams that he 
is worthy to be ranked in the triumvirate of 
genius, between Homer and SuHakEsPEARE. It 
is some comfort that the period at which he is to 
take this place is postponed to a time when the 
“ barbarous beauties and truculent sarcasms ” of 
Tuomas CarRLyLE “are remembered only by re- 
tired scholars, and after the large icy sun of his 
idol, GorTuE, has dwindled intoa telescopic star.” 
CaRLYLE forgotten, and Gortue thought little 
of! Surely the most devout worshipper of Sir 
WALTER would sooner have him firmly established. 
in the place he now occupies im the esteem of 
mankind, rather than that he should oseillate for 
such an indefinite period as that! 

Carrying the battle yet more hotly into the 
adverse camp, the next hero whose hapless luck 
it is to fall under Mr. GirFmtan’s pen is Pro- 
fessor Aytoun: and here we cordially agree with 
him. In spite of the redeeming qualities of a 
polished style, which Mr. Ginvitiay cheerfully 
admits him to possess, Aytoun has: not spoken 
the truth about the Whigs. His attack upon 
ARGYLLE as— 

He who sold his king for goid, 
The master-fiend Argylle? 
the imputation of cowardice to him who after- 
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wards walked so bravely to his own death, are 
historical fallacies which no poetical licence can | 





justify, and the savage note in which he exults | thay that his education was ve 


over the death of Warristoun is of itself almost | 
sufficient to destroy the merit of his noblest 
ballad, The Death of Montrose. ! 
We recommend such of our readers as desire a 
closer acquaintance with this interesting sub- 
ject, (and which among them will not?) to obtain 
and earnestly peruse this valuable little volume. 








Half- Yearly Report of the London Conference of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
held in the City of London, Saturday and Sunday, 
June 5th and 6th, 1852. London: printed by 
J. B. FRANKLIN. 

Ir the reader will place before him a recent map 

of North America, and glance towards the west 

of that mighty continent, he will notice a consi- 
derable tract of country bounded on the north by 

Oregon, on the south by New Mexico, on the west 

by New California, and on the east by what, for 

want of a better designation, we must call the 

Indian Territory. This region, heretofore but very 

imperfectly known under the names of the “Great 

Sandy Plain” and the “Great Basin,” is about 

five hundred miles in diameter every way, and is 

situated at a height of from four to five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Hemmed in on 
all sides by precipitous mountains, this Great 

Basin is internally diversified by mountain and 

valley, lake, river, and stream. It is a singular 

and romantic region. Here stretches an inland 
sea, called the “Great Salt Lake,” nearly three 
hundred miles in circumference, whose waters 
are more briny and buoyant than the Ocean 
itself; and there a placid sheet of fresh water 

ealled “Lake Utah.” In one part, we have a 

fertilizing river, recently called the Jordan, and 


mountains, in some of which the temperature is 
so high, that a man’s hand can scarcely sustain 
the heat. A great part of the country is either 
sandy desert, or so impregnated with brine as to 
be unfit for vegetation, and there is no great 
abundance of wood anywhere; but there are fer- 
tile strips of soil of a considerable extent, and the 
loveliest vallies nature ever formed, scattered here 
and there, and which seem to allure the civilized 
man to take up his habitation in their precincts. 
Until within a very few years, this remarkable 
region was almost unknown to geographers. It | 
was not until the gold fever set in, which attracted 
so many thousands across the Rocky Mountains 
to California, that the Easin of the Great Salt 
Lake ceased to be regarded by many as a myth, 
and it might still have continued to be the undis- 
puted property of savage wolves, or of tribes of | 
Indians almost as savage, but for the untiring | 
energy and exertions of a despised sect of fanatics, 
who were driven from the habitations of men to 
seek a home in its sequestered vallies, by one of | 
the most cruel and dastardly persecutions that 
history has to record. 

Here, in spite of unheard-of difficulties, they 
have succeeded in completely establishing them- | 
selves. They have laid some of the best soil 
under cultivation, from which they derive abun- 
dant crops. Agriculture, and even manufactures, 
thrive under their hands. They have founded one 
large city, which can already boast of more than | 
eight thousand inhabitants, and have planned 
several others. Their territory has been recog- 
nised as an integral portion of the United States, 
and the chief of the sect, Mr. Brignam Youna, 
appointed Governor by sign manual of the Exe- 
cutive. Not content with this, however, they 
now claim to be admitted into the Union as a free 
and independent State, and, to judge from their 
rapid progress hitherto, it is not improbable that 
their demand will soon be complied with. 

The rise and progress of this sect, usually | 
called Mormons, or Mormonites, and by them- | 
selves the “Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day | 
Saints,” is no less singular and romantic than the 
country which they now inhabit as their head- 
quarters; and we accordingly propose to give a 
brief historical sketch of the same, both as highly 
interesting in itself, and as preparatory to a notice 
of some of their publications in one of our forth- 
coming numbers. 

Mormonism, in the person of its founder, 
JosePH SMITH, jun., as he always called himself, 
has not much to be proud of. This individual | 
was born of poor parents, in the year 1805, at | 
Sharon, in Windsor County, Vermont, from which 
place, when he was about ten years old, the family | 
removed to Palmyra, in New York, and continued | 








in another, sulphureous springs, gushing from the | 
| 





| angelic messages, in which he was informed that 


| the Great Millennium, and that he, Josern, was 
| the chosen instrument to set it forth. 
| it was revealed to him by an angel that the 


to reside in that town or its immediate vicinity, | which the work was said to be written, was forth- 


until Josern reached to man’s estate. Of his | 
earlier years nothing is certainly known, farther | 
ry much neglected, | 


| and that he grew up in idleness and dissipation | 


without foliowing any fixed occupation, ee | 
because his pareats could not control him, or, | 
what is most probable, because he was led by | 
their vicious example to prefer a life of low | 
cunning and imposture to one of honest industry 
and hard labour. The Srrus, it would appear, | 
from being small farmers, picked up with the pro- | 
fession of money-finders or treasure-seekers, a | 
sort of people who spent their time in searching | 
for hidden treasures said to be deposited by the 
Spaniards of by-gone days in certain localities, or 
for mines which had been once worked by them 
and afterwards abandoned and concealed. Young | 
Smiru pretended to a supernatural power of | 
finding these out by means of a curious stone, | 
which he used to place in his hat, and then place | 





| his hat before his face and look through it, so as 


to discern the desired object. By such tricks, | 
strange to say, he imposed upon the credulity of | 
several, and although generally found out in the | 
end, the facility with which he made dupes, em- | 
boldened him to meditate an imposture of a more | 
extensive kind. There are some stories current | 
with reference to him, at this period of his life, 
not at all of a creditable kind, and which his 
followers never mention. On the contrary, | 
they represent him, at about the age of four- 
teen or fifteen, as being most seriously anxious 
for his salvation, and doubtful to which of 
the various religious denominations he should | 
attach himself. In answer to an infinitude of | 
prayers, and tears, and sighs, poured forth by him 
for enlightenment on the subject, the youth, it is | 
said, was favoured with a series of visions and | 


his sins were forgiven him; that all the existing | 
sects of Christians had lost the true knowledge 
of Gop; but that a new dispensation from 
Heaven was to be vouchsafed to men previous to 


Further, 


American Indians were a remnant of Israelites 
who had journeyed to America many years before 
the birth of our Saviour, where they had a suc- 
cession of prophets and teachers, who left behind 
them sundry inspired writings, which, however, 
in consequence of the wickedness of succeeding 
generations, lay hidden from their sight, and that | 
he, Smiru, was destined to bring them again 
before the eyes of mankind. These writings were | 
partly historical, containing a record of the | 
wanderings of those children of Israel, and of | 
their settlement in America, and partly pro- 
phetical, giving an account of what was to happen 
in the latter days. ‘They were collected together 
in an abridged form by a prophet named Mormon, 
and engraved on gold plates, or something resem- 
bling gold, and after the death of Mormon, fell | 
into the hands of his son Moroni, who being 
very much persecuted by the wieked men of his 
generation, was directed by a voice from Heaven 
to deposit the said plates in the earth, until the 
Almighty in his own good time should think fit 
to reveal them to a Gentile nation, destined at 
some future period to possess the entire continent. 
The deposit of these records in a hill in Ontario 
County, New York, about four miles from Pal- 
myra, took place a. p. 420, from which time up | 
to the period of Joseru Smirn’s angelic visita- 
tions, nothing whatever had been either seen or | 
heard of them. From 1823 to 1827 Sarr con- 
tinued to receive the necessary preliminary 
instructions from his celestial monitors, and at 
length on the 27th of September in the last- 
mentioned year, the miraculous plates were 
deposited in his hands by an angel. They were | 
accompanied by “a curious instrument, called by 
the ancients the Urim and Thummim, which | 
consists of two transparent stones, clear as 
crystal, set in the two rims of a bow. This was 
in use in ancient times by persons called seers. 
It was an instrument by the use of which they 
received revelation of things distant, or of things 
past or future.” Such an off-hand explanation of | 
a sacerdotal mystery of the ancient Jews that has 
puzzled all commentators, may serve to prepare | 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the minds of readers for the vast amount of 
reckless assertion and pretence to inspiration that 
follows. With the aid of his “Urim and Thum- 
mim,” and the more substantial assistance of one 
Oxtver Cowpery, who acted as his amanuensis, 
Josern, himself being but a poor scribe, the work | 
of translation from the Egyptian character in | 


| credible persons, is, that many of the names and 





with commenced. Meanwhile, the story of the 
mysterious plates got to be bruited abroad. By 
some it was, of course, treated with the contempt 
it deserved, but there were others who, either 
through interested motives or a natural love of 
the marvellous, to which so many are prone, 
accepted it at once, and hailed its author as an 
inspired prophet and teacher divinely commis- 
sioned to reform the world. In the former 
category we are afraid that we must place three 
members of the Smrru family, namely, Josern’s 
father and his two brothers, and in the latter one 
Martin Harris, a farmer who advanced fifty 
dollars for the publication of the new Bible. 
Visions and revelations now fast succeeded each 
other. Smiru and Cowpery, while engaged in 
the work of translation, were visited by a celes- 
tial messenger, no less than Sr. Joun the Baptist 
himself, who ordained them both to the “ Aaronic 
priesthood,” promising that at a future time they 
should receive the still higher order of priests of 
Mevcuizepek. Swiru then baptized Cowprery 
and Cowpery baptized Smirn, and each hailed 
the other as properly set apart for the work of 
preaching the new Evangel, Smiru, of course, 
always occupying the pre-eminence. This Cow- 
DERY and two others, namely, Davin Waitmer 
and Martin Harris, mentioned above, put forth 
an impudent statement, declaring “ that an angel 
of Gop came down from Heaven, and he brought 
and laid before our eyes, that we beheld and saw 
the plates, and the engravings thereon,” &c. 
Subsequently, eight other witnesses, namely, four 
Wuirmenrs, three Sirus, and one Hiram Pace, 
deposed to having seen the plates, but unfor- 


| tunately for the credit of the new religion, the 


three witnesses first mentioned, together with 
Pace, either abandoned Mormonism or were 
expelled from the sect some time afterwards, 
probably because they knew too much of the 
imposture in which it originated. With the pub- 
lication of The Book of Mormon, in the year 1830, 
the new sect may be considered as fairly launched 
on the world. About this time we hear of one 
Stoney Ricpon, to whom, if report speaks true, 
the world is indebted, more even than to Sarru, 
for the new revelation. 

We have seen the miraculous origin claimed for 
The Book of Mormon; let us now see, in connexion 
with the name of Riapoy, the more probable 
version of the story as currently reported in 
America. According to this account, a gentle- 
man named Sotomon SpautpinG, formerly a 
clergyman, and a man of education, with a taste 
for history and antiquities, was residing at New 
Salem, in Ohio, in or about the year 1812, when, 
from some excavations made in the neighbour- 
hood, revealing many curious relics of antiquity, 
he conceived the notion of weaving together a 
romance founded on the hypothesis that the lost 
tribes of Israel had settled in America after their 
dispersion. This hypothesis was not a new one, 
but had been broached some years previously, we 


| forget by whom, and Mr. Spau.pine, without. 


believing in it, nevertheless conceived it might 
form a legitimate subject for an_ historical 
romance. He accordingly planned a work to 
which he gave the name of Zhe Manuscript found, 
and proceeded to detail in it the wanderings of 
the children of Israel under chosen leaders until 
their arrival and settlement in America. In the 
course of the narrative, which was not unaptly 
couched in Old Testament phraseology, Mr. 
Spacipine gave free course to his imagination, 
and as the work progressed, his friends and neigh- 
bours would call and hear portions of it read and 
encourage him to proceed. From New Salem 
Mr. SeauLpine removed to Pittsburg in Pennsy]- 
vania, where he became acquainted with an 
editor of a newspaper named Patrrerson, to whom 
he showed his manuscript. Mr. Patrerson, who. 
retained the MS. for a long time, strongly urged 
Mr. Spautpine to publish it as a_ profitable 


| speculation, but this he declined to do, and it 


was at length returned to the owner. Meanwhile, 
however, it had got into the hands of Sipney 
Ricpon, who was either a compositor or other- 
wise connected with Mr. Patrerson’s office, and 
at the same time a preacher in some religious 


| sect, though of what particular kind is not quite 


clear. Rigpon, itis stated, contrived to copy the 
MS. either in whole or in part. Mr. Sravipine 
died in 1816, and Mr. Parrerson in 1826. At 
what time Smpney Ricpon became acquainted 
with Sarr does not distinctly appear, but at all 


' events he was mixed up with him prior to the 


publication of Zhe Book of Mormon in 1830. 
What is certain, according to the testimony of 
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events mentioned in Ssrrn’s Book of Mormon | 


occur also in Spautpine’s Manuscript Found. Of 
course there are many alterations and amplifi- 
cations, but the ground work is the same in both, 
and this we have attested both on the testimony 
of Mr. Spavtpinc’s widow, who afterwards mar- 
ried a Mr. Davipson, and who addressed a letter 
on the subject to a Boston newspaper in May, 
1889, of Mr. Jonn Spavipinc, Soiomon’s 
brother, and several others. We have no reason 
to doubt the genuineness of this account, especi- 
ally as it gets rid of all the nonsense of miracu- 
lous agency; and the furious disclaimer put forth 
shortly afterwards by Simney Ricpon in the same 
paper that contained Mrs. Davipson’s letter, only 
confirms our belief in the share he must have had 
in the work. Smrru, illiterate as he was, could 
not have planned and executed even such a hotch- 
potch as The Book of Mormon; but, with 
Spavtpine’s “Manuscript” for a foundation, 
and Riepon’s assistance, it was quite possible. 
Here we may remark that it might, perhaps, 
assist to open the eyes of the deluded followers of 
Mormonism were the original Spaulding MS. 
published, under good attestation; and, indeed, 
we are astonished that this has not been done 
before. 

To attempt to criticize the Book of Mormon, 
or even give an abstract or summary of its con- 
tents, would lead us beyond our prescribed limits. 
Suffice it to say, that it contains many interpola- 
tions from the Holy Scriptures, one part of it 
being an almost literal transcript from Isaiah; 
that the narrative is intended to resemble the 
style of our English authorized version, but that 
it abounds in grammatical errors of the grossest 
kind, such as “The more history part,” “ Blessed be 
him that shall be,” “ Do as ye hath hitherto done,” 
“Ye saith unto him,” &c.; also that it contains 
the most glaring anachronisms and inconsis- 
tencies, one part frequently contradicting another; 
and that there are some passages from which it is 
impossible to glean any sense whatever. In one 
part, which purports to have been written more 
than a hundred years before the birth of the 
Saviour, we are told that “Salvation cometh to 
none, except it be through repentance and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Curist.” Indeed, the words 
“Christ,” “Holy Ghost,” “Resurrection,” &c. 
occur frequently in the ante-New Testament por- 
tions of the work. Vulgarisms and sectarian 
phrases are also frequent, such as “And there 
were exceeding many prophets among us,” “He 
clapped his hands upon all them who were with 
him,” “The sun did rise in the morning again 
according to its proper order;” “Now the 
Zoramites were dissenters from the Nephites;” 
“To grant unto them their sacred privileges to 
worship the Lord their God,” &c. Battles and 
sieges, and adventures of various kinds, are 
scattered throughout in profusion, but all so ill- 
contrived and described, that one cannot read 
them even with ordinary interest. Some of the 
most important discoveries are ante-dated, with a 
fearless disregard for the reader's patience. Thus, 
we have the compass in use about 1800 years 
before the date usually assigned for its invention. 
A Mormonite, we understand, when once taxed 
with this glaring anachronism, defended it trium- 
phantly, on the authority of a passage in the 
“ Acts of the Apostles,” in which the Apostle 
Pavt uses the words, “From thence we fetched 
a@ compass, and came to Rhegium!” No wonder 
that, where there is so much ignorance, impostors 
find dupes! But to proceed with our narrative. 
Sirs, after the publication of his book, appears 
to have rallied round him a considerable body of 
disciples; but, at the same time, all was not sun- 
shine with him in Palmyra and its neighbourhood, 
where the new sect met with a strong opposition 
from the “ Gentiles,” as all those were called who 
refused to believe in his divine mission. Accord- 
ingly, the whole family of the Sarrus removed to 
Kirtland, in Okio. Here, also, the “Prophet” 
succeeded in making converts; at the same time 
that, with an eye to business, he established a mill 
and a store, and also set up a bank. It was not 
long, however, before he discovered that he would 
succeed better by migrating further west, and, 
with this view he made an excursion into Mis- 
souri, where he fixed upon a place called 
Independence, in Jackson County, to which the 
Saints were to be gathered together, and establish 
their “Zion.” Filled with this idea, Josrrn 
issued a revelation on the subject, and proceeded 
to travel into various parts of the Union, preach- 
ing his new doctrines. Thousands were soon 
baptized, either by himself or his apostles; but 
there was still astrong feeling abroad in the mass 





of the population against their proceedings. 
Josern himself was frequently attacked by in- 
furiated mobs; and, on one occasion, was stripped 
naked and tarred by a band of ruffians, while his 
assistant, Sipney Ricpon, was not only tarred, 
but feathered, according to the most approved 
usage of an American mob. In obedience to the 
revelation of the Prophet, hundreds flocked to the 
New Zion in Missouri, but here not only was the 
public indignation roused against them, but the 
Saints themselves became disunited, and further 
revelations were obliged to be issued to keep them 
in order. The history of the Mormons, for the 
next three or four years, is a series of conflicts 
with their enemies, and of internal dissensions. 
The latter were generally quelled by the bold im- 
pudence of their founder, but it required some- 
thing more than mere revelation to overcome the 
hostility of the “Gentiles.” The “Jackson 
Boys” would hear of nothing less than the com- 
plete and final departure of the Mormonites from 
their territory. When this was refused, armed 
mobs met together, and, by a succession of 
outrages upon the lives and properties of the 
Saints, compelled them to disperse. In vain they 
appealed to the legal tribunals to protect them. 
The sovereignty of the people was beyond all 
law, and accordingly we find them driven from 
one place to another in the State of Missouri, but 
nowhere finding a secure habitation. 

In a few years, notwithstanding the persecu- 
tions to which they had been subjected, the 
Mormonites had increased to the number of some 
thousands in this State, which they were taught 
to regard as their head-quarters. In 1837, 
Smith’s Bank, at Kirtland, failed, and to escape 
from the vengeance of his creditors, he determined, 
in obedience of course to an especial revelation, 
to take up his abode among the Saints in Missouri. 
His presence among them removed much internal 
discord, and at the same time roused the cou 
of his followers to resist the lawless attacks of 
their enemies. All their efforts, however, proved 
unsuccessful. Armed mobs met together and 
assailed them, and when the mulitia were called 
out to quell the rioters, on a special application 
of “ the Saints,” they sided with the mob, one of 
the results being an indiscriminate massacre of 
the poor Mormons, to a large number, at a place 
called Haun’s Mill. What a picture of civiliza- 
tion in the Far West! It was not to be expected 
that Suir and his followers would submit tamely 
to these repeated outrages. They had no pro- 
tection from the law, and accordingly prepared to 
resist the violence of their enemies by force of 
arms. The Prophet himself was a man of mettle, 
and his followers, though calling themselves 
“Saints,” had all the daring of backwoodsmen. 
Smirn, who always went armed himself, now 
instituted a body-guard of twenty men, whom he 
kept about him, and of which his brother 
Hirum was made Captain. We also hear of a 
body called the “ Danite Band” or the “ Destroy- 
ing Angels,” who, if we are to believe the testi- 
mony of their enemies, were ready to undertake 
any enterprise, however atrocious, at the bidding 
of their rulers. Skirmishes now became frequent, 
in which the Mormons were often victorious. 
They fortified their villages and farms, and when 
legal processes were served upon them they re- 
sisted. They boasted also of their triumphs in a 
manner that exasperated their enemies, who 
exaggerated whatever they may have been guilty 
of, and represented them to the Governor of the 
State, as the common enemies of the human race. 
The result was that the militia were again called 
out, in the autumn of 1838, under the command 
of General DonrPHan, with the avowed object of 
exterminating them if they would not quit the 
State completely and for ever. The danger being 
now imminent, and no help at hand, the Mor- 
mons, fearful of a general massacre, resolved to 
submit. They accordingly delivered up their 
arms and surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war to the commanding officer. This was at a 
place called Far West, where the Mormons had 
congregated in vast numbers. JosEPH SMITH, 
who had been betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies, his brother Hirum, and three others, 
were all placed under arrest, to answer to charges 
of treason, murder and felony. The rest were 
dismissed with the understanding that they should 
return to their homes until the end of the season, 
and then abandon the territory altogether. On 
the evening of the same day that they were 
arrested, SmirH and his fellow-prisoners were 
sentenced by court martial to be shot, and this 
to be carried into execution on the following 
morning. General DonrpHan, however, it seems, 








protested against the proceedings as illegal, and 
saved their lives. Smira and his companions 
were then sent close prisoners to Independence, 
from which they were afterwards removed to 
Richmond, and thence to a place called Liberty, 
in Clay County. After being kept in prison for 
about six months altogether, they at length 
managed to effect their escape, and Smiru ap- 
peared once more, in the spring of 1839, at the 
head ef his followers, at a place called Quincy, in 
Illinois, to which they had migrated in the months 
of December and January preceding. 
(To be continued.) 


The Analysis and S y of Herodotus. By J. 
TaLBoys WHEELER. Second Edition, revised. 
London: Boun. 

WE have now to introduce to our readers another enter- 
prise of the indefatigable Mr. Bohn. He has added to 
his many “ Libraries” a “ Philological Library,” and he 
commences it with Mr. WHEELER’s Analysis and Sum- 
mary of Herodvtus, which every student of history and 
reader of the original should peruse to refresh his 
memory and place upon his shelf for reference. Besides 
a valuable synchronistical table of principal events, it 
contains tables of weights, measures, meney and dis- 
tances; an outline of the history and geography, and 
the dates completed. Many new and learned notes have 
been added to this edition, as gleaned from the best 
modern authorities. 

















Watkins's Commercial and General London Directory 
and Court Guide for 1853. 

THE issue of a second year’s volume is, to some extent, 
a proof that the public have properly valued the boon 
offered them by Mr. Warkrns. Although only half the 
price of the Directories which preceded it, we cannot dis- 
cover that this is wanting in any essential feature. It 
is well arranged, well printed, well bound in leather; 
in short, a mass of facts as marvellous as the age which 
makes it a necessity. Purchasers who value a saving 
of 50 per cent. will ask for “ Watkins's Directory” in 
preference to any other. It is quite as complete as its 
competitor, as far as we have been enabled to examine. 








Wellington, by T. Binney, was, it — M as & 
sermon, and the first part of it was actually delivered 
from the pulpit, but it was completed as an essay. It 
is an eloquent tribute to the merits of the departed 
hero.—F rom MicHaEL ANGELO Garvey, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, we have received a little volume, 
entitled The Silent Revolution, the object of which is 
to show what changes have been already produced in 
society and in the condition of mankind by the agencies 
of Steam and Electricity, and to prophecy the probable, 
or rather the possible, future to be anticipated from 
that which we already see in . Great advance- 
ment of intellect and of wealth, universal well-being, 
free intercourse and interchange between all nations, 
and ultimately an universal language are the consum- 
mation to which he looks forward with confidence. 
The volume is well written, the style being clear, 
vigorous, and at times eloguent.——The latest addition 
to Mr. Bohn’s “‘ Standard Library’”’ is a collection of 
The Moral and Historical Works of Lord Bacon, 
including his Essays, Apophthegms, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, New Atlantis, and Lite of Henry the 
Seventh. Mr. JoserH Devery, M.A., has contri- 
buted an introductory dissertation and critical, expla- 
natory and historical notes, upon which he has bestowed 
much labour of research and reflection. This is really 
one of the Standard Books of our language. ——Messrs. 
Vizetelly and Co. have reprinted in a separate form, 
as a chea phlet, LAMARTINE’S graphic descrip- 
tion of Wellington and Waterloo, in his History of 
the Restoration of Monarchy in France.—NMessrs. 
Chambers have just published a cheap and neat 
edition of Paley’s Moral Philosophy, by Dr. Barn, 
who has added many notes, illustrative and critical. 
Political Philosophy has made vast ress since 
Paey discoursed of it, and it is still developing 
itself; but Moral Philosophy is the same everywhere, 
and at all times. Patey has treated it in a larger 
es than many of those who ve ay the subject, 

e paeced, in an ex i degree, the 
as thinking clearly, and therefore of expressing 
himself clearly, and hence he is intelligible to ordi- 
nary readers. An edition of one of his best books in 
this accessible form, is not the least acceptable of the 
many, contributions to popular literature, for which 
our generation is indebted to these enterprising 
publishers. ——Mr. C. W. Hartnett bas published a 
short treatise, neither ostentatious nor dogmatical, on 
The Cause, Cure, and Prevention of Smoky Chim- 
neys: (J. Gilbert.) In about thirty pages, the author 
conveys a whole volume of information, and he shows 
clearly what, are the causes which produce smoky chim- 
neys, and by what easy means the nuisance may be 
prevented or cured. By following these directions, we 
feel assured that the expenditure of many a hundred 
pounds may be saved by those who are troubled with 
smoky chimneys. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Tue sudden and lamented death of Daniel 
Webster may be taken to be, in some measure, a 
literary event; for the twelve volumes of his 
collected works, published quite recently, include 
compositions on almost every conceivable theme, 
and just before his decease he was lending to 
literature the weight of his name and political 
reputation, by delivering eloquent addresses in 
praise of knowledge in general, and of special 
departments of it in particular, to meetings of 
learned societies, into which, moreover, the eager 
American public was allowed to overflow. 
However this may be, the selection by President 
Fillmore of Edward Everett to be Webster’s 
successor is clearly an occurrence that falls within 
the sphere of a literary critic’s manipulation. 
Everett. though he was once American Minister 
in England, is even more of an author than a 
politician, and it may be presumed that he owes 
the occupancy of his new and important post to 
the literary reputation which is understood to 
have procured him the embassy to England. 
Really the Americans are “ going ahead ” in their 
official patronage of literature. They have a 
novelist for their Secretary of the Navy, a per- 
sonage equivalent to our First Lord of the 
Admiraity; and now they have an essayist for 
one of their Secretaries of State! Their Bancroft 
and Washington Irving have filled the highest 
posts, and if Prescott has not been similarly 
distinguished, it is said to have been his own 
fault. Everett has been from its commencement 
a steady contributor to The North American 
Review (the Edinburgh of the United States), and 
if not a vigorous or striking is an elegant and 
accomplished writer. He is one of the heads of 
the school which has already become “ old,” even 
in the young United States,—whose members 
devote their days and nights to the study of the 
Classic English authors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,—a school which is being fast swept away 
by the onrush of youthful, ebullient, would-be 
mystical and transcendental Curtises and Mel- 
villes, who look to Emerson as their father, and 
Margaret Fuller as their mother. Just as the 
interest excited by the description of European 
men, women, and things in Margaret Fuller’s 
Memoirs, is dying away in the States, comes the 
announcement of a work from the pen of Emerson, 
conveying his Impressions of Europe during his 
recent visit to the Old World. “Impressions of 
Great Britain and France” wouid, perhaps, be a 
more correct title; for we are not: aware that his 
sojourn on this side of the Atiantic extended 
further than those countries, unless, indeed, which 
we can scarcely believe, he mean to favour us with 
the reminiscences of a still earlier European tour, 
undertaken about the time of the Reform Bill. 
Emerson’s new book may certainly be looked for 
with considerable interest on both sides of the 
Atlantic. There is nothing the Americans are so 
curious about as the English, and there is nothing 
the English are so curious about as—themselves! 
Unlike Margaret Fuller’s, Emerson’s sojourn in 
Europe was chiefly an English one, and he came 
into contact with specimens of almost every grade 
of Englishmen, from the aristocracy downwards, 
and, of course, saw all that was to be seen in our 
“literary circles.” From the peculiar nature of 
his teaching, moreover, many strange sorts and 
conditions of men, of whom the public knows 
little, who cultivate in silence and obscurity the 
oddest and most peculiar notions, gathered about 
the American Prophet ; and the English may 
learn first from his book the existence of 
“ originals” among them,—although that race 
of beings is vulgarly reputed to have disappeared 
before the march of intellect, and the progress of 
a polished and all-assimilating civilization. With 
this exception, we hear of no new literary pheno- 
menon beyond the Atlantic, worth an announce- 
ment; for Nathaniel Hawthorne’s new fame has 
thrown him into the hands of the booksellers, 
and from an electioneering biography of the new 
President-Presumptive General Franklin Pierce 
—he has proceeded, by an easy and natural 
gradation, to compile a Life of Washington— 
for children! 

With fitful and uncertain sound, there have 
reached us from time to time during the last ten 
or twelve years, vague rumours of a new dra- 
Matic prodigy in Germany, whom enthusiastic 











admirers went the length of terming a nineteenth- 
century Shakspeare,—a certain Frederick Hebbel 
by name. Born like Niebuhr (and in 1813), in 
the rude solitude of Ditmarsch, and bound by 
penury to his native soil, while the poetic ardour 
of his disposition called him away to the rich wide 
world of art and cultivation, Hebbel spent a 
youth of martyrdom like that which tutored the 
fiery Schiller into song. At last, at the age of 
twenty-two, fate smiled on him, and he could 
depart to Germany and its universities,—first 
Heidelberg and then Munich,—where he gradu- 
ated in the dark wisdom of the Egyptians of 
modern times. Retiring thence to Hamburgh, 
which he liked as a northern, and for its com- 
mercial animation, he composed the tragedy of 
Judith, and performed at Berlin in 1840, it burst 
upon the languid theatrical world of Germany. 
Certainly a most extraordinary dramatic piece, 
in which the heroine of the Apocrypha is shaped 
(like Tennyson’s Princess) to refute the modern 
doctrine of “the Emancipation of Woman,” 
while Holofernes, a type of brute wickedness in 
human shape, talks ultra-sensualism in the 
dialect of the maddest and most advanced of 
German Revolutionists, and symbolizes, for the 
shocked edification of mankind, the practical 
results of the school of “young Hegeldom!” 
Full of the crude but effective power of Schiller’s 
Robbers, Judith has become a standard-piece in 
Germany, and the heroine found a fitting repre- 
sentative in Mademoiselle Christina Enghaus, the 
leading German tragédienne, who, indeed, later 
bestowed her hand upon its author, when, after 
various wanderings, he finally settled at Vienna 
in 1846. Several other dramas, the most notable 
among them being a powerful one on the subject 
of Herod and Marianne, have consolidated his 
first success, and what can be seldom said of a 
dramatist, his latest piece is his best— Agnes 
Bernauer, a romantic medieval drama, repre- 
sented but a few months ago at Munich, and not 
yet given to the press. In M. Saint Réné Tail- 
landier, the thoughtful and catholic contributor 
to the Revue des deux Mondes, Hebbel has found 
(rare fortune for a poet) a friendly but admoni- 
tory critic to whom he could confide his past 
history and present aims, and it is from a notice 
of this gentleman’s, in a new number of that 
admirable publication, that we have gleaned most 
of these few particulars respecting Hebbel. At 
present he is engaged upon a new drama, which 
is to be Ais Faust, and of which the scope and 
design are very peculiar. A liberal, but an anti- 
revolutionist, and with something of the patrician 
about him, Hebbel has recognised “the Rock of 
Ages” to be the only sure refuge in the stormy 
fluctuating sea of modern life and speculation, 
and Moloch, the drama on which he is now engaged, 
has for its object, what the French would call 
“the rehabitation of religion.” Hieram, a Car- 
thaginian General, sails away after the fall of 
Carthage, to Thule and its savage population, 
carrying with him Moloch, a Carthaginian idol 
By the aid of the idol, he subdues and civilizes 
his savages; and polity and religion arise in 
Thule. It is from selfish motives, however, that 
Hieram does all this, and when part of his work 
is completed, he seeks to make Moloch his instru- 
ment, but finds him a master, and dies. We shall 
be curious to see how this striking and fruitful 
conception is worked out. 

This is Hebbel’s Faust, but, meanwhile, the old 
Faust has not exhausted its influence. New 
generations of foreign critics applaud it as it is 
acted in distant London, and new generations of 
domestic artists delight to illustrate it. It was but 
lately that we described the pictorial illustrations 
of Faust, executed by Professor Vogel, the gifted 
illustrator of Dante’s Divine Comedy, and now we 
have to chronicle the commenced publication by 
Cotta of Stuttgard, of a series of illustrations of 
Faust, which in genius and pains-taking luxu- 
riance are to throw all similarefforts into the shade. 
The artist is Engelbert Sieberg, who has devoted 
(so they say), his life to the study of Faust, and the 
work is one so beautiful as to deserve to win its 
way into many a British drawing-room. The still 
newest and not pictorial but literary illustration 
of Goethe is a Briefwechsel und mundlicher Verkehr 
zwischen Goethe und dem Rathe Grier (Goethe’s 

ndence and Conversation with Councillor 
Griiner), which shows Goethe under his scientific, 





his travelling, and also, his most anviable aspects- 
Griiner’s name turns up once or twice in the 
Tag und Jahres Hefte, and he has put forth this 
little volume as an explanatory supplement to 
those allusions. Griner is ndW an emeritus 
Burgomaster and magistrate at Eger im 
Bohemia, through which Goethe often passed on 
his way to Marienbad or Carlsbad. Admiring 
the poet, Griiner took occasion once to carry him 
the requisite passport in person, and Goethe 
finding him a sagacious man, struck up an 
acquaintance with him, which ripened into some- 
thing like intimacy, Griiner being full of 
mineralogy, geology, and miscellaneous inform- 
ation about the district, all of which was useful 
and agreeable to Goethe. The conversation and 
correspondence turn mainly upon matters of 
this kind with occasional deviations in proof 
of the benignant kindness of Goethe’s dis- 
position. One of the latter's remarks to Gruner 
is worth quoting from the new interest it 
has acquired in the face of recent historical 
phenomena. The two were talking of the 
Austrian government and the excellent results 
of its rule in Bohemia, when Griiner alluded to 
Hungary as a portion of the empire where the 
good wishes of the Kaiser’s ministers were 
perpetually thwarted and disappointed. “Yes! 
said Goethe, they have a Constitution in Hungary, 
and you cannot do them good by force ;—the time 
must come as under Kaiser Joseph, when there 
will be no constitution, and you will be allowed to 
do them good by force.” Concerning other 
German books and of other German literary 
gossip, there are a few items, and but a few, 
worth reporting. Hammer Purgstall, the labo- 
rious historian of Persian literature, has brought 
out a first instalment of his Litteraturgeschichte der 
Araber (“ History of Arabic Literature.”) Dr. C. 
Wurzbach sends a really entertaining little book, 
as “a contribution to the knowledge of the stages 
of Slavonic culture”—Die Spriichworter der Polen 
(“The Proverbs of the Poles”), in which a series 
of striking proverbs are quoted and traced to 
their origin in history, or social circumstance, or 
national character. Countess Ida von Hahn-Hahn 
will not be silent any the more now she is a nun, 
and has a Christmas book on the anvil, by way of 
reply to her critics. And Gervinus has returned 
to Berlin, and is plunged amid researches in the 
Royal Library there, with a view to anew edition 
of his elaborate national history of German 
literature. 

For several years the King of Prussia has been 
forwarding the publication of a complete collection 
of the works of his great ancestor, the great 
Frederick, who, not merely a warrior and a legis- 
lator, was or tried to be a poet, philosopher, and 
historian. Louis Napoleon, it is said, is conceiv- 
ing a similar project with regard to the great 
Napoleon, whose literature, if chiefly in prose, was 
multifarious in its way, stretching from such an 
early dialogue as the Souper de Beaucaire to those 
reflections on human history, affairs and destiny 
in general, and his own history, affairs, and destiny 
in particular, which he dictated to his faithful 
followers at St. Helena. Napoleon’s sayings were 
often not less striking than his doings, and now 
that so much has been written about his actions, 
it is time that somebody should execute a neat 
little compilation of “Napoleon Table-Talk.” 
Vague rumours are afloat that Louis Napoleon 
has discovered a large mass of unprinted compo- 
sitions by his Imperial Uncle, which are to form 
the basis of the intended collection; but really 
rumours of French occurrences turn out so fre- 
quently to be mendacious, and this special ramour 
has so doubtful an air about it that we do not 
expect much that is absolutely novel in the way 
of Napoleon-literature. 

The almost total extinction of strongly-marked 
journalistic politics in France is driving its chief 
political writers into the Literary Reviews, to 
which, from their select circulation, a certam 
breadth of opinion is more freely allowed, and 
where political feeling can dexterously find an 
expression in general criticism,—in accordance 
with the sagacious old Goethe’s sentiment : 
“ Don’t talk to me about the evils of a censorship 
of the press: censorship only makes the oppnsi- 
tion more ingenious!” Now, as ever since the 
Revolution of February, the Revue des deur Mondes 
remains the chief organ of the Orleanist and par- 
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liamentary party, its principal contributors being 
Villemain, Cousin, Albert de Broglic, Saint Mare 
Girardin, and Vivien; and it is no secret that its 
recent paper on the French navy, which was 
signed * De Mars,” the name of the Editor of the 
Revue, was from the pen of the Prince de Join- | 
ville, whose various essays on that subject have 
just been collected into an interesting little 
volume. Parenthetically, and by the way, allusion | 
should be made éo a very interesting and amusing 
series of papers which are in course of publica- 
tion in the Revue, on “ Beaumarchais, his Life, 
bis Writings, and his Time.” Thanks to his pub- | 
lished pleadings in the famous lawsuit, and to his 
meagre correspondence something is already 
known about the Author of the “Marriage of 
‘igaro;” but little in comparison with the romance | 
and strange vicissitudes of his career. The writer 

of the articles in question, M. Louis de Loménie, | 
has come into possession of an immense mass of 
Beaumarchais’ unpublished and unknown papers 
of every kind, from love-letters to tavern-bills, 
and from the portion of the biography already 
published (which takes us to the threshold of | 
Beaumarchais’ questionable celebrity in con- | 
nection with the Goezmann lawsuit, when he 
was known only as a pushing parvenu about 
court, the author of one or two indifferent dramas), 
we may expect some amusing revelations. That | 
the assistance lent by France, in the way of 
money, arms, and ammunition to the revolting | 
American colonies was a most important element | 
in the success of the American Revolution 1s | 
beginning to be understood, though American 
historians are apt to ignore it; and as Beaumar- 
chais was the principal F’renchagent in these trans- 
actions, we would advise our American friends to 
keep an eye on the forthcoming instalments of 
M. de Loménie’s biography.—To return, however, 
to the French Reviews. The party of fusion, 
composed of former Orleanists and Legitimists 
has started a rival to the Revue des deux Mondes 
in the Lerue Contemporaine, to which the chief 
contributors are Guizot, Salvandy, Berryer, 
Lerminier, Alfred Nettement, Vitet, Beugnot, &c. 
The other organs of Royalism, but of no great 
mark, are the France Historique, edited by Rémy, 
and the Chronique de France, by Villemessant. 
Republicanism has taken refuge in Lamartine’s 
Uvcilisateur. And Imperialism, not content with 
its many political organs, has a literary one in 
the revived Revue de Paris, conducted chiefly by 
Arstne Houssaye, Méry, Louis de Cormenin, and 
the like, waiters upon the powers that be. 

The long-talked of “ organization of literature ” 
in France is said to be now at last under way,— 
but, alas! it seems to be nothing more than a 
borrowing by Louis Napoleon from his old friend | 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, of the fundamental | 
idea of the Guild of Literature, the granting of | 
miscellaneous pensions for doing anything or no- | 
thing! Meanwhile, the controversy respecting | 
the usefulness of Pagan literature, begun by the 
Abbé Gaume in his too famous Ver Longeur, 
is waxing fast and furious, new combatant against 
combatant descending fresh into the dusty arena, 
as old combatant against combatant leave it, ex- 
hausted. The latest champion for the introduc- 
tion of the Pagan classics into schools is an 
ecclesiastic and canon of Autun (where Talley- 
rand once was bishop), the Abbé Landriot, who 
in two erudite works shows conclusively that the 
literary instruction patronized by the Church 
during the first fifteen centuries of its existence 
is precisely that against which the Abbé Gaume 
writes, and that Pagan authors have always been 
put by it into the hands of young persons. The 
question, for the ecclesiastic, is really a difficult 
one. The late John Foster, in his plain-spoken 
and courageous way, declared in his essay on 
Evangelical Religion, that the whole tendency of 
secular literature was anti-religious, and yet he 
did not go the length of proscribing it. The 
Roman Catholic Church, moreover, is in this dif- 
ficulty, that it is chiefly to the exertions of its 
own medieval members that the preservation of 
those dangerous classics is due. And, then, there 
are the praises lavished on them by the fathers— 
Augustine calling Plato the philosopher of Chris- 
tianity! And now, to make confusion worse 
confounded, there has arisen in France a class of 





all the socialism and destructive revolutionism of 
the age! To this class belongs the author of a 
work of some repute, the Etudes philosophiques sur 
le Christianisme, M. A. Nicholas, who has just 
published a thorough-going book, Du Protes- 
tantisme et de toutes les hérésies dans leur rapport 





avec le socialisme (“On Protestantism and heresy 





generally, in their relations to Socialism”), where 


he detects the germ of M. Louis Blanc’s Organi- 
zation of Labour in the Eutychian heresy, and 


traces the Reign of Terror to Luther’s denial of | 


Transubstantiation! 


Blind and aged, but dauntless and indefatigable, | 
| M. Augustin Thierry, the historian of the Norman | 


Conquest of England, is once more in the field, 
1 . 2 . 

prefacing some documents on the History of the 
Tiers-Etat, in France (which were put into his 


hands to edit), with a zealous and elaborate dis- | 
quisition on a favourite theme. As in England, | 


his beloved Celts were cruelly vanquished by suc- 


| cessive hordes of Saxons and of Normans: so in 
| Gaul he sees them tyrannized over by an alien 


race of Franks ; and through the historical 
development of centuries, he lovingly traces the 
slow but sure, and, ultimately, successful revolt 
of the Tiers-Etat against their tyrants. Here, 
at the most notable epoch of that revolt—the first 
French Revolution, the inexhaustible Alexandre 
Dumas takes him up, with a Vie de Louis X VI. et 
Marie Antoinette (“ Life of Louis X VI. and Marie 
Antoinette”)—such as Alexandre can dash off in 
a week. Then comes a pathetic M. de Beau- 
chéne, dropping, as he goes, the briny tear over 
Louis XV1I1., sa vie son agonie, et sa mort (“ Louis 
XVIL., his life, his agony, and his death”)— 
a painful and well-known story, needlessly raked 
up at this time of day. In a less exalted 
department of biography than the Royal, M. 
Naudet, its secretary, has been reading at the 
Annual meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
a biographical notice of one of its lately deceased 
members, the Baron Walckener, an archeologist, 
classical editor, historian, geographer, entomolo- 
gist, and author of those Commentaries on the 
Life of Madame de Sevigné, of which we spoke 
favourably last fortnight. M.de Lamartine, rid 
at last of his history of the Restoration, is 
carrying actively on his biographical periodical 
Le Civilisateur, in which a Life of Cicero has just 
appeared in three parts, the flowing eclectic 
Cicero being naturally a favourite of M. de 
Lamartine’s. Fenelon, Heloise, Gutenberg, 
Nelson, Tasso are to follow. And M. de 
Remusat’s life of Anselm of Canterbury, which 
we formerly announced, and partially criticised, 
is at last through the press. 

Abel-el-Kader has quitted Paris, but turned 
quite literary before his departure. ‘The Jm- 
primerie Nationale received a visit from him, the 
day before he had inspected the Museum of 
Artillery; and after a little inspection of typo- 
graphical processes, the Emir exclaimed with 
metaphorical naivete: “ Yesterday I visited the 
guns of war; to-day I see the great guns of 
intelligence”—which some hopeful people think 
will destroy the former sort! Arabic books, 
beautifully printed, were shown to him, and 
excited his sympathy. But, above all, was he 
surprised with a lithographed copy of the letter 
he had written some days before to the Prince- 
President:—“ that is my writing!” 

In two Paris papers, the Siecle and the Presse, 
is proceeding the publication of French transla- 
tions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin; in one as La Cabane 
de l'oncle Tom; in the other as La Case de loncle 
Tom. Labedollitre, the translator of Cooper, 
Marryatt, and Dickens, has finished and is 
about to publish a complete translation, under 
the title of Le Pére Tom, and it has cost him 
three months’ continuous labour. 





FRANCE. 


CHAMFORT AND HIS WRITINGS.* 
Cuvres recueillies de Chamfort. [Collected Works 
of Chamfort.] 4 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
Chamfortiana. [Anecdotes of Chamfourt.] 
12mo. Paris. 
THERE are men who, endowxd by Nature with the 
highest intellectual gifts, are either so unfortunate in 
their education or so destitute of the power of concen- 
trativeness, that they leave behind them little besides 
regret that their talents have been utterly misused. The 
abilities of such men are equally useless to themselves 
and to posterity, but are of the utmost possible service 
to such of their associates as have the tact to profit by 


1 vol. 


Ps S OF | their conversation; if haply they are moved occasionally 
controversialists, who charge upon Protestantism | 





* An article having lately appeared in the pages of a 
monthly contemporary, giving an account of the leading 
incidents of Cham /‘ort’s life and some translated anecdotes 
from the Chamfortiana, we think it right to observe that our 
selection of the subject has been in nowise infinenced by 
that circumstance, but that the greater part of the notes upon 
which the present remarks are based, were taken from 
sources attainable to every literary student long before the 
appearance of our contemporary’s article, 





| to write, it has generally been something which provokes 
| the remark that it is utterly unworthy their reputation; 
j all that is left of that brilliant wit, that pregnant 
intellect which has been the delight and marvel of their 
| contemporaries, may commonly be collected into one 
insignificant little volume of jokes and anecdotes, and 
| turning away from these poor fragments with a sigh, 
| we exclaim that a vast store of intellectual wealth, 
intended by its Bestower to be a lasting benefit to man- 
kind, has been squandered in a drunken riot to furnish 
a transient, fruitless amazement to a score or two of 
gaping fools. Such a man was SeBAstiAN Rocue 
NICHOLAS CHAMFORT. 

He was born in 1741, near Clermont, in Auvergne; @ 
| province celebrated for the water-carriers which it sup- 
| plies to the metropolis of France. Who his father was 

he never knew, or if he knew he cared not to divulge, 
| for he was the natural son of a peasant girl of re- 
| markable beauty but of ignoble race. There must 
| have been some hopeful promise in the boy, for at a 
| very early age we find him at Paris admitted into the 
College des Grassins as a bursar, and so rapidly did his 
| Studies progress that in the third year of his scho- 
lastic life he gained no less than four out of the five 
prizes annually distributed at the college, failing only 
in the composition of Latin verses. The next year he 
gained all the five, and when spoken to upon the subject, 
replied with very undisguised contempt for the judg- 
ment of his preceptors, “I lost the prize last year 
because I imitated VircrL; this year I have obtained 
it because I took BucHANAN, and other moderns, for my 
guides.” From what cause does not appear, but soon 
after this he left the College des Grassins and we find 
him at the desk, clerk to a procurator. This, however, 
did not last long; the treadmill of business did not 
suit his erratic disposition, nor he the treadmill of 
business; in a very short time he was engaged in the 
more precarious, but more congenial pursuits of a 
literary life. An engagement upon the Journal Ency- 
clopédique was soon followed by tke publication of his 
celebrated Lloge on Moutere, which gained the prize 
of the Academie Francaise for the year 1769. Five 
years afterwards his Eloge upon La Fonrarye carried 
off the prize of the Academie of Marseilles from nu- 
merous competitors. It was about this time that he 
assumed the name of Cuamrort, having previously 
borne only that of NicHoLAs, the name of his mother, 
Henceforward the reputation of CHAmForr became 
fairly established as a man of refined taste, extensive 
knowledge and brilliant original wit; he became intimate 
with Ductos and D'ALEMBERT, the Coryphées of the 
Academie, and the bonds of friendship which united 
him to MrraBEAu were only loosened by the death of 
the latter. ‘Ihe versatility of his genius and the asso- 
ciations he thus formed, soon introduced him into the 
best society in France, where, being as remarkable for 
the elegance of his person as for the refined graces of 
his mind, he soon became celebrated for the favour with 
which he was received by the fair sex, That he 
suffered himself to be controlled by his passions in the 
heyday of his youth he himself confesses, when riper 
years had induced reflection and a calm had succeeded 
the storm: “ I have destroyed,” said he, “ my passions, 
as a violent man sometimes kills his horse, because he 
cannot govern it,” anda great lady who had received 
him into favour testifies of him at this time, “ he was 
Hercvu.es under the shape of Aponis.” 

But it was not only in the circles of the Academie 
and of the salons that the genius of Cuamrorr became 
remarkable; the appearance of his tragedy J/ustapha 
raised him to an equality with the first dramatists of 
his day, and there is little doubt but that if political 
disorders, unfavourable ever to the calm triumphs of 
the mind, had not intervened, he would have come 
down to posterity in the front rank of the French 
dramatists. When Mustapha appeared, VOLTAIRE, a 
difficult judge, said that it reminded him of Racine, 
and, despite the distempered condition of the public 
mind, the public were no less enthusiastic. 

It is to be regretted that these triumphs did not 
satisfy the ambition of Cuamrort. His intimacy with 
MIRABEAU drew him into that fatal political vortex from 
which he never could extricate himself, and which 
eventually proved his destruction, He was appointed a 
member of the Jacobin Club in 1791, and, although 
speedily disgusted with the hollowness of the prin- 
ciples professed by those who surrounded him, he had 
committed himself too deeply to retract. Thus it was 
that he made enemies on both sides; the monarchists 
hated him because he was a republican, and the repub- 
lican chiefs because he had detected the shallowness of 
their mock humanity. Courageous as he was unsparing, 
he cared little for the enmity of either side, and scat- 
tered his sarcasms around him with fearless impartiality. 
One day, on seeing the words “ Fraternity or death,” 
inscribed upon the walls of Paris, he said, “ The frater- 
nity of these fellows is the fraternity of Carn and ABEL;” 
and, on being appointed the literary editor of the 
Mercure de France, of which MALLET pu Pan swayed 
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the political sceptre, he wrote, apropos of the aristo- 
cratical tendencies of the latter:-—“ What amuses me 
most in fulfilling this civil mission, is to think that the 
Mercure now circulates from ten to twelve thousand 
copies; and that, thanks to the political editor, all the 
aristocracy subscribe; so that, while they get the genu- 
flections of MALLET DU Pan in exchange for their 
money, they also get my boxes on the ear.” 
The untimely death of Mirapeau was a heavy 
eulamity to the French nation, and a personal misfortune 
to CuAmrort. Had this great chieftain of the revolu- 
tion survived, we believe that those false and desperate 
men who, under the guise of serving the cause of 
Liberty, sought only their own aggrandisement, and 
who, by their terrible excesses, have so incalculably re- 
tarded the adoption of the very principles which they 
professed to urge, would have been utterly repressed and 
subjugated under the dominating influence of his genius 
sind irresistible will. CHAMFoRT, too, would have been 
saved the fate which awaited kim. The affectionate 
intimacy which subsisted between Cuamrorr and 
Mirabeau—the great Thinker and the great Actor— 
was most extraordinary. No work of MiraBrau’s ever 
came before the public until it ha! passed under the 
searching criticism of CuAmrort's correcting pen; no 
speech of MimaABEAU was ever pronounced from the 
tribune until Caamvrort had revised and approved it. 
[ven a report upon the Academies of France, which 
MinaBeau had intended to present to the National 
Assembly as his own work, but was prevented from 
doing so by death, was entirely drawn up by Cuamrort. 
“MIRABEAU,” says a French author, “submitted to 
CuAaMFoRT not only his works, but his opinions and his 
conduct, as if the hepe or the fear of what he would 
think of him had become to that stormy but living soul 
a sort of conscience.” And, in the letters he addressed 
to him, his language is that of a disciple who idolized 
his master:—‘‘ Oh! my dear and worthy CuHamrorr,” 
he wrote from London, “TI feel that in losing you I lose 
& portion of my strength—my arrows are gone from 
ine.” Every morning MirapBeav would call upon him 
to ask his opinion, to get ideas, or, as he himself aptly 
expressed it, “ pour frotter la téte la plus électrique du 
monde:” (“ to elicit sparks from the most electric head 
in the world.”) 
No sooner, however, was his powerful friend dead 
than his numerous and now powerful enemies lost no 
time in revenging themselves for his caustic and un- 
sparing sareasms. CnAmrort, at this time, held an 
appointment as one of the librarians of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and pretending to act upon the calumnious 
information of a wretched subaltern in the library, the 
revolutionary chiefs caused CuAmrorr to be arrested in 
company with the venerable BArrHEeLeMy, the author 
af the Voyage d’Anacharsis, his nephew Courcay, 
and two other gentlemen, also holding appointments in 
the library. For a few days they were confined in an 
unwholesome prison, called the Madelonnettes, but they 
were soon afterwards enlarged and put under the super- 
iutendence of a gendarme, whose orders were to watch 
their movements continually. One day this man 
abruptly told them that they were to pack up what 
was necessary for their immediate requirements, and to 
‘accompany him, which CuAmrorr at once construed 
into an intimation that they were to be reconsigned to 
their dungeon. Horrritied by his experience of the 
Madelonnettes, he had sworn that he would never again 
be imprisoned alive, and with an intent to carry that 
oath into effect, he retired into his room, and made a 
‘ost desperate attempt] upon his life. First of all 
he discharged a pistol at his head, but, failing in his 
sim, the ball e:ly-broke the bridge of his nose and 
damaged his right eye, Upon this he seized a razor 
aad attempted to cut his throat, but, his strength 
tailing, he only succeeded in mangling himself horribly, 
nor was he more successful in an attempt to stab 
himself to the heart, Feeling that he was about to 
faint, he then made an effort to mangle the veins of his 
legs, but overcome with feebleness and agony he fell down 
ittering acry. This ery was heard by the gendarme, 
who, seeing the blood pour out in streams from under the 
door, burst into the apartment and found Cuamrorr 
lying in a state too horrible to describe. He was con- 
veyed to his bed and medical assistance obtained, but as 
soon as he was sufficiently recovered he called an 
amanuensis to his side and dictated this Roman declara- 
tion: “f, Sepastian Rocue Nicuoras CHAMFORT, 
wishing to die a free man rather than be enslaved in a 
prison, declare that, if by violence they persist in 
dragging me thither, there remains to me sufficient 
trength to accomplish what I have commenced. I am 
& free man, and never shall they imprison me alive.” 
Strange to relate, he recovered from the immediate con- 
Sequences of these horrible self-inflicted injuries; but 
not to survive long, for on the 24th Germinal of the 
second year of the Republic (1794), he died of a com- 
plication of disorders, the seeds of which had been sown 
in early youth, but whose growth had doubtless been 
accelerated by his rash attempt at self-destruction. He 














died, not upon a grabat, as a contemporary journalist 
harshly expressed it, but surrounded by every comfort 
necessary to his state which his faithful friends could 
supply. 

Thus died CHAMrort; a man of undoubted genius, 
but little strength of purpose. Writing of himself, he 
says, with somewhat of the affectation of a Frenchman: 
“ My entire life is a series of contradictions against my 
principles. I love not princes; but I am strongly at- 
tached toa prince and a princess. I ata celebrated for 
my republican opinions, and many of my most intimate 
friends are monarchists. I love voluntary poverty and 
frequent the society of the rich. I avoid honours, and 
many have come to me. Literature is my sole consola- 
tion; but I see little of literary men, and seldom go to | 
the Academie. 
necessary to man and have not a single one; that I 
believe the passions to be more useful than the reason, | 
and I know no longer what the passions are.” One | 
little circumstance will testify the amiability of his | 
character. In spite of her low origin, and the pecu- 
liarity of his own birth, he never was ashamed of his | 
mother. It is recorded, that he would deny himself the 
common necessaries of life sooner than she should want 
for anything. 

The following passages are selected from the bon | 
mots, stories, and scattered fragments of his conyersa- 
tion which have been handed down to us: 


Add to this, that I believe illusions | 


I am no more astonished to see a man fatigued with 
his own glory, than I am to see one annoyed by a dis- 
turbance in his antichamber. 

There are follies which have an attractive appearance, 
as there are fools well-dressed. 

What is a Philosopher? A man who opposes Nature 
to Law, Reason to Custom, Conscience to Opinion, and 
Judgment to Error. 

The Free-thinkers say that Providence is the 
Christian-name for Chance, but the Devotees say that 
Chance is but a nick-name for Providence. 

In learning to know the Evils of Nature we despise 
Death ; in learning to know those of Society we despise 
Life. 

Life is a Malady which Sleep eases every twenty-four 
hours. 

Society is divided into two great classes; those who 
have more dinners than appetites, and those who have 
more appetites than dinners. 

A man of sense is lost if he have not also energy of | 
character. When one has the lautern of Demosthenes, | 
one should also have his stick. 

There are few benefactors who do not say with Satan, | 
“© Tf thou wilt fall down and worship me.”’ 

Take Self-love from Love, and what remains? 

Love is more pleasant than Marriage for the same 
reason that Romances are more amusing than Listory. 

Most modern books appear to me as if they have 
been made up in one day out of books read the day 
before. 

Poets and Philosophers are like peacocks, whom men | 
love to keep in cages and cast to them now and thena 
few grains of corn, to make them show their tails; 
whilst the cocks and the hens, the ducks, the turkeys, 
and the geese, are filling their craws at leisure in the 
court below. 

To condemn Vice and pardon the vicious, is as if we 
were to abuse Cards and let off the Swindlers. 

Celebrity is the advantage of being known to those 
who know you not. 

I have three sorts of friends—my friends who love 
me—my friends who don’t care about me—and my 
friends who hate me. 

I shall never be a priest : I love repose, philosophy, 
honour, and true glory, too much, and I care too little 
for hypocrisy, honours and money, 

The curate of Bray having changed his religion seve- 
ral times as Catholicism and Protestantism got the | 
upper hand, his friends remonstrated with him for his 
inconsistency. ‘‘Inconsistent!”’ replied he, ‘‘on the 
contrary ; I never wish to be anything but the curate of 

-? 





When Madame du Deffand was very young and com- 
pleting her education at a convent, she began to discuss 
religious matters rather freely among her companions. 
The Abbess in a state of great alarm sent for Masillon, 
to whom the pretty little disputant explained her 
doubts. Masillon listened to her with amused atten- 
tion, and went away saying calmly, Elle est charmant; | 
the Abbess, however, who attached great importance to | 
the circumstance, asked the prelate what books ought to 
be put before the little heretic in order to allay her 
doubts? ‘* Oh” said he, ‘une catéchisme de cing | 
sous,” 

One night the Regent wished to go to the opera-ball 
so disguised that nobody would recognise him. The 
Abbé Dubois proposed to walk behind him and kick 
him from time to time. In the middle of the ball the 
Regent found some of the kicks rather hard, and | 
turning round he said, ‘‘ Abbé, you disguise me a little 
too much,” 

During a seige a water-carrier was crying his water 
through the town; ‘‘Six sous a gallon! Six sous a 
gallon!”? By-and-bye a bomb-shell carried off one of 
his barrels, whereupon, without changing a muscle of 
his face, he continued, ** Twelve sous a gallon! Twelve 
sous a gallon!” 

















Mirabeau, who was a particularly ugly man, was once | 





\ 


| accused of seduction, and when the husband brought 
his action, he defended himseif by demanding that his 
portrait should be put in evidence. ‘ Excuse me,” said 
the opposing advocate, “but I don’t see what that 
would prove.” ‘‘ Bete!” said the judge, ‘lock at the 
Count’s face.” 
(To be continued.) 





ITALY. 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Catania, 20th October. 
Tur Eruption of Etna, which broke out exactly two 
months ago, may be classed among the most memorable 
in the history of that wondrous mountain and the most 





| interesting events in Sicily apart from those far more 
| disastrous ones which have lately appeared on the 
| political horizon. 
| vellers into this island, and a luerative harvest to the 
| innkeepers and ciceront of every town irom whieh 
| either the ascent is made, or nearer views of the 


It has brought multitudes of tra- 


courses of lava are attainable. Official bulletins have 
been published in all the journals of Sicily (at Catania 
still appearing several times in the week); and tele- 
graphic despatches brought to Naples and Palermo the 
more important tidings, as long as danger seemed 





| imminent to any of the towns on the slope of the 


mountain. Since November, 1845, this volcano had 
been in perfect quiescence, when, on the night of the 
20th August last, the inhabitants of Catania were 
roused from sleep by repeated shocks of earthquake, 
and enormous volumes of fire were seen rising vertically 
from the great Crater, whose magnificent outline 
stands in solitary sublimity above this city to the north. 
Catania was then filled with guests to overflowing, for 
on the ensuing morning was to open the centenary 
festival of St. Agatha—a singular coincidence, seeing 
that the devotion (or superstition) of the Catanese has 
ascribed to this Virgin Saint, their chosen patron, the 
preservation of their city from a tremendous eruption 
and earthquake that occurred many centuries ago, I 
believe at the period of her festival. Large parties 
set off instantly, some leaving that very night on foot 
for Zaferana, a town of between two and three thousand 
inhabitants on the eastern slope of the mountain, at 
about five hours’ journey from Catania, the finest view 
of the eruption being obtained thence. One party of 
English, including ladies, was on the mountain and 
about to ascend the crater at the very moment the 
voleanic action began to manifest itself, and I have 
heard the awe-striking scene described by the guide 


| who accompanied them: they were approaching the 


cone of the erater towards midnight, when shocks of 
earthquake suddenly began to agitate the whole moun- 
tain with an undulating motion like the rolling of the 
sea in incipient storm, and a wind arose ef such 
violence as to throw their horses instantly to the ground, 
carrying off mantles, hats, &c., before there was time 
for precautions, no alternative remaining for the party 
save to lie on their faces till this tempest had abated 
(which was not before nearly three hours.) They then 
descended, and from the forest below could first desery 
the flames issuing from the great crater. In a few 
days the eructations of fire from this crater ceased, and 
several small cones were thrown up at a considerable 
distance lower on the eastern side, in a region about at 
one third the elevation of Etna, from which flowed a 


| torrent of lava one of the most tremendous ever wit- 
| nessed, with a discharge of sand and ashes that not only 


overspread the streets of every town on the side of the 
mountain exposed, but the shores of Calabria and some- 
times even reached Malta. In the course of a week 
this lava-torrent arrived within a mile of Zaferana, and 
the total desertion of that town was the immediate con- 
sequence, the inhabitants only lingering to collect their 
moveable properties, many being already nearly ruined 
by the devastation of their vineyards exposed to the 
fiery stream. This scene of flight, a “ deserted village’ 

truly under the most terrific circumstances, has been 
described to me by an eye-witness as most affecting ; 
the poor people were expecting the ruin of their houses 
and all they relied upon for existence, and yet, amid 
this confusion and terror, suffering with a resignation 
that evinced the genuineness of their religious principles. 
But in the result their homes at least were spared, the 
lava stopped its course, and presently broke out ina 
different direction, descending with seven-fold rapidity 
towards another village (Milo), about two miles from 
Zaferana, the extent of each of these fiery torrents being 
(without taking account of their sinuosities), about 
seven miles, and their mediate breadth about one mile. 
Both had ceased to advance towards the middle of 
September, the liquefied masses beginning at this epoch 
to consolidate, and their scorching heat subsiding into 
a state of superficial coolness, though smoke still issues 
from many points and the matter continues fiery hot 
below the surface. Not that the eruption now ceased, 
for the flow of lava continues to this day from one or 
more of the newly-formed cones, passing over the bed 


| of the original stream (or I should rather say over that 


stream itself in its now consolidated state), so as no 
longer to threaten the ncighbouring lands, but still pre- 
senting a sublimely terrible spectacle, and casting its 
lurid light over the sky, visible, by night, to all the 
towns on the eastern shores of Sicily, whence any part 
of the mountain is in view, whilst enormous volumes 
of smoke continually envelop this region of Etna, like 
a vast zone of conflagrations. From the towns more 
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immediately at the base, where I have stopped in travel- 
ling hither from Messina, I heard detonations so violent 
as to resemble the roar of approaching artillery, some- 
times at intervals of only three or four minutes during 
the whole day; and at one of these, Giarre, (the nearest 
to the volcano before you commence the actual ascent, 
the hotel at which I slept quivered, and every window 
rattled at each report.) On oe last (the 17th), 
the showers of ashes fell thickly upon Catania 
during the evening and night, though we are here 
at the distance of twenty-four miles from the summit 
of Etna, and rather removed from that side, within 
whose semicircle the action of the present eruption is 
immediately and continually felt. 

This eruption is considered by scientific men to have 
passed through two phases, and, on the 3rd September, 
to have first assumed its important character, with all 
the phenomena usually distinguishing those of longest 
duration. The elevations thrown up by it have been 
observed to be, one truncate, the rest acutely conic in 
form, and entirely to consist of pyrogenic material 
(seoria, ashes, and lapilli) eructed from the volcano, 
and — up without order in their stratifications. 
These phenomena, and the several objects of study 
presented by the great mountain, may be said to have 
created, ina principal proportion, whatever literature 
a city so remote from central Europe, and so little 
affected by the advancement of modern improvements 
as Catania, has yet The savans have been 
already actively engaged in the study of the appearances 
now presented by the volcano, ok publications have 
issued, whilst others are expected, from the press, 
bearing names of local celebrity. Torna Cene, a Bene- 
dictine monk and Professor at this University, has pub- 
lished a report, drawn up elaborately, and tracing the 
several circumstances attending this phenomenon from 
the beginning ; and Gemellaro (one of three brothers, 
all distinguished as men of science, the Professor of 
Geology at the University being of this family*), has 
been long engaged in watching the eruption, with a 
view to its illustration. But the most magnificently 
illustrated and voluminous work yet brought out upon 
Etna is now appearing at Gottingen, the result of the 
joint labours of the Baron Von Waltershausen and Dr. 

eters, who spent eight years in the city, entirely 
dedicated to the study of the mountain and the prepara- 
tion of charts and views, with admeasurements, taken 
on scientific principles. This is to be comprised in 
twenty numbers (one only of which has yet appeared), 
each with eight engravings and accompanying descrip- 
tions of every region, every aspect, production, and 
phenomenon of Etna, the whole undertaking being at 
the expense, as the a oer labours were under the 
direction, of the learned and indefatigable Waltershau- 
sen, who used, whilst here, almost to live upon the 
mountain, setting off, with a knapsack on his back, to 
make the ascent on foot at all seasons, and spending 
many successive nights at the searce-furnished hut, 
called Casa Inglese, near the foot of the crater, in an 
atmosphere where no life can permanently exist. 

I have made two ascents of this mountain, one to the 
brink of the actually flowing lava stream, from Giarre ; 
the other (far more toilsome), from Catania to the 
summit of the great crater, which last, as including a 
greater variety of aspects, I thought might furnish the 
more interesting subject for a report to your pages. 

A period of (for this season even in Sicily) uncom- 
monly mild and dry weather induced me to accelerate 
my intended ascent to the actual summit, remembering 
the advice of Captain Smyth (see his interesting Travels 
in Sicily, one of the most recent English works re- 
lating to this country) not to put off such an — 
later than the middle of October. I therefore left 
Catania on horseback, on the afternoon of the 1éth, for 
Nicolosi, a little town twelve miles distant, the last we 
pass through on the direct ascent from this side. The 
road thither continually, but very gently, ascends the 
acclivity of the mountain, and this, the “ Regione 
abitata” of Etna, presents on all sides the most 
luxuriant fertility, developed by wide-spreading culti- 
vation, and producing the most lovely pictures of rural 
prosperity: it is, in fact, one great garden, where 
searcely a tree grows that is not fruit-bearing, the 
most abundant being the olive and fig, the pomegranate, 
the almond, the apple and plum also flourishing, and 
the vine a every enclosed spot of earth, 

t! 


often together with the olive in the same soil. The 
poets of antiquity might have taken suggestions for 
their pictures of the Elysian fields such a 


country; yet, fascinating as it appears, there are few 
inhabitants met with save of the ee sort, when we 
have left the streets of the various little towns (one of 
which has a gay and even wealthy appearance) that 
skirt the high road between Catania and Nicolosi. 
Searcely a single villa answering to the English idea 
of a pleasant country house is to be seen; but the cot- 
tages are pretty, at least romantic, thanks to such 
accessories as trailing vines over low porches, beneath 
which you see women engaged at the distaff, and the 
shrines of the Madonna, with a rude fresco painting in 
their niche, or other representations of I know not what 
saints ee | displayed on the outer walls. There 
is a character of melancholy as one advances nearer to 
the volcanic regions, from the prevailing use of un- 
known black lava in houses and walls, and the aspect of 
the population becomes wilder, their costume more 
bizarre. It was dark when I arrived at Nicolosi, and 


* This Professor is also preparing an analytic narrative of 
the present eruption. 








alighted al the /ocanda, a curious establishment, like 
a large farm-house, entirely on the ground-floor, where 
one leng room serves for all purposes of taking meals 
and sleeping (obliging attendance and moderate charges 
compensating, however, for inconveniences.) I had a 
letter for Signor Guiseppe Gemellaro, who resides 
here in order to dedicate himself to the study of the 
mountain and the work he is preparing ; causing myself 
to be conducted to his residence, I found a middle-agéd 
gentleman, plain in garb but very courteous in manner, 

y to give every information on the subject upper- 
most in the mind of any visitor here, and whilst 
superior learning is at once distinguished in his con- 
versation, in no way open to the charge of pedantry. 
He showed me the coloured drawing he had prepared 
for his publication, displaying the courses of the two 
great streams of lava, one arriving within a mile of 
Zaferana in seven days, the other flowing over about 
the same extent in twenty-four hours; also a finely 
engraved chart, on a large scale, which he had pub- 
lished some years ago, illustrating the entire range of 
the mountain, and all the eruptions recorded in its 
known history. He told me that while the lava of 
Vesuvius beeomes, in a comparatively short period, 
capable of cultivation and highly productive, that of 
Stromboli takes about a century, and that of Etna at 
least two centuries before it can produce vegetation of 
anv kind (of course understanding that no adventitious 
soil be superadded), this being explained by the fact that 
the elements prevailing in the eructations of Etna is fer- 
ruginous—in those of Stromboli, vitreous—whilst Vesu- 
vius throws up a greater variety of elements more in 
their primitive state, the less violent volcanic action 
not having so completely fused them as is the case at 
the other mountains. 


I had ordered myself to be called at ten; but un- 
punctuality, altercations among guides, and other cross- 
purposes, eventually delayed my departure till about 
midnight, and I was disappointed at finding the night 
totally dark, for a short interval rainy when we started. 
We advanced for nearly three hours, during which the 
only object visible to me was the lantern carried by the 
guide I had engaged at Nicolosi, on his mule. Enter- 
ing, then, the belt of primeval forests which surround 
Etna below the region of volcanic desolation and eter- 
nal sterility, we here alighted, and my attendants (one 
of the party was also the muleteer who had aceom- 
ee me from Catania) lighted a fire of dried 

nches under an oak tree, which crackled most bril- 
liantly, indeed, consolingly, for I now began to feel the 
chill of a different atmosphere, and a very strong north- 
east wind had just arisen—or, rather, we were entering 
the region where severe winds are almost perpetual. 
Around us the darkness was only dispelled by the fires 
of charcoal-burners, who are occupied day and night in 
these forests during the milder seasons; the barking 
of their dogs as we passed, and occasionally the ery of 
an owl, were the only sounds that disturbed the 
silence ; for we had already left all human habitations 
distant, and there was something of wild melancholy 
in the scene as I looked from the blazing fire upon the 
uncouth, strangely-clad figures of my guides, and out 
into the gloomy forests beyond. After some refresh- 
ment we remounted, and me leaving the woody 
region (Regiona Sylvosa) entered a rugged path over 
lava, the interminable windings and sharp inequalities of 
which might have seemed impervious to mounted travel- 
lers ; but nothing can baffle the readiness and experience 
of the guides upon Etna; the ascent is, in fact, for at 
least one half its way, a labyrinth of scarcely per- 
ceptible mule-tracks, bounded by, or crossing over 
rugged accumulations of lava, and sometimes passing 
along the verge of voleanic fissures, which one might 
suppose no capacities of memory sufficient to render 
familiar ; and yet even ina dark night these men p 
with perfect confidence unerringly! The sky had by 
this time cleared, the stars shone upon us, and it seemed 
to me that in these lofty regions their splendour was 
almost preternatural; a faint light, the herald of 
dawn, was enabling us to distinguish more distant 
objects, when over a steep ridge, far to the east, I dis- 
cerned a broad lurid semicirele of fire, surmounted 
by a stupendous mass of coal-black smoke, that appeared 
to rise a solid body in the atmosphere, motionless as 
the crags beyond which it unfolded its huge volume. 
This was produced by the eruption from the newly- 
formed cone which lay far below on the other side of 
the mountain (to the right of our pathway), a myste- 
rious and awe-striking appearance, which the imagina- 
tion might have construed as the necromantic fires of 
some wizard orgies, or the sacrificial ones of a san- 
guinary Druidie idolatry. We were ascending by a 
winding path of increasing steepness, towards a height 
so elevated that I had supposed it the actual summit of 
the voleano ; but it was only what is locally called the 
Montaganolo (little wn properly to be de- 
scribed as a chain of stern lava-blackened heights that 
form, as it were, the steps of ascent to a wide plain of 
ashes and sand, not level, but inclining gradually, in 
a succession of plateaus, towards the foot of the crater. 
When we had reached the ridge, where a vale was 
formed between two of the steepest acclivities, all the 
intensity of the cold which in this region is said to be, 
during a great part of the year, that of the Frozen 
Zone, received us within its pitiless dominions, and no 
experience of mine in any place I have visited between 


the Highlands of Seotland and the Apennines, had ac- 
quainted me with anything like this—a cold that 
seemed borne to us by the breath of a wind so powerful 





that it was painful to our mules to advance against it 
(as apparent in the efforts of the animals to take a 
different direction.) I had one of the ponderous 
Sicilian capottos (a long over-all of black sheepskin), 
with the hood over my head, and an ample woollen 
shawl under it, enveloping half the a. yet this 
proved powerless to protect against the assaults (as 
they might be called) of the keen enemy. Every now 
and then I was obliged to alight and walk, to prevent the 
feet from congealing, and, when alighted, the effort of 
moving against such a wind easty rendered me totally 
breathless and helpless. During the whole progress 
we had, to our right, the enormous column (or rather 
pyramid) of smoke rising from the new crater; and 
we gradually approached the ridge, from which one 
looks immediately down the eastern side of Etna, much 
steeper than the southern, where the ascent is almost 
exclusively made by parties desiring to reach the very 
summit. To my disappointment no flame was visible, 
for the sun had just risen ; but that ———— pile of 
smoke was an object scarcely less marvellous or incom- 
parably grand than any other volcanic appearance could 
possibly be: it rose from an incalculable depth below 
our feet toa height far above our heads, only moving 
in its lower masses when beautifully and variously 
tinted clouds were slowly coiling upwards, in relief 
against the darker surface, till absorbed in the heavy, 
motionless volume above, which the state of the atnio- 
sphere prevented from rising higher or dispersing itself. 
The rising sun was (to us) immediately behind the 
smoke pyramid, and a bright rosy border, like a halo, 
was imparted to its extremest verge. We had deviated 
from our direct path to observe this sublime spectacle, 
and now returning to the left, proceeded up an e 
but very long slope of ashes towards the valley call 
the Piano del Lago (from a lake, now filled up by lava, 
which had once been found here), this being an ancient 
crater, three miles in diameter. 

The scene presented here is the most desolately, 
mournfully d the imagination can conceive. e 
were, though continually ascending, in a valley bounded 
by precipitous blackened heights, ail with the aspect of 
craters, of sharp and horrid outlines, no description of 
verdure being in sight save a little hardy weed (resem- 
bling lichen), that grows scantily in the ashy soil; no 
birds or insects, not even the cicada (so universally 
found in these climes), can exist at this height; and not 
a sound was to be heard save the roar of the wind, and, 
at intervals, a deep thunder-toned detonation from the 
yoleano below us. On the summit of the semicircular 
slope of iron grey sand before us, was descried the little 
rudely-constructed house of refuge, and beyond rose, in 
rower § sovereignity over all Sicily, the Great Crater, 
steepest of all aseents, whose sides were whitened with 
sulphuric and nitrous particles that, from a distance, 
might be taken for large flakes of snow. Clouds of 
slowly coiling white steam rose from the summit, and, 
in the upper part, from the outer crust of the crater ; 
but, with the exception of these details, the sole colour- 
ing of this wild, terror-inspiring landscape was feru- 

inous black and ashy grey,—it reminded me of the 
impression of dreadful solitude, described by Coleridge’s 
“ Ancient Mariner :”’ 
So lonely ’twas, that God Himself 
Scarce seemed there to be! 


[To be continued. ] 








BELGRAVIA AND ITs Liprary.—On passing St. 
George’s Hospital, the attention is at once attracted to 
the a’ row of mansions devoted to business 
purposes immediately fronting Hyde-park in the most 
prominent of which, will be found the extensive and 
well-selected stock of Mr. Westerton, who has here 
collected a large and valuable library embracing the 
newest and best works in English and Foreign Litera- 
ture, the proprietor having adopted a liberal scale of 
subscription the library will be found of great advan- 
tage to the denizens of this highly aristocratic neigh- 
bourhood, and cannot fail to insure for Mr. Westerton 
a well-merited success. Here, also, may be had every 
variety of ornamental stationery, as also Church services, 
bibles, prayer-books, and other elegant works, suitable 
for presentation, and all works published in connexion 
with the Great Industrial Exhibition in Hyde-park.— 
London as it is To-day, page 427. 


State Breap.—The Academy of Sciences of Paris 
discussed, the other day, the grave yet awe sim- 
e question why bread becomes stale. M. Boussingault 

id down that staleness is not, as is generally supposed, 
caused by the proportion of water diminishing ; but 
arises from a molecular state which manifests itself 
during the cooling, becomes afterwards developed, and 
persists as long as the tem does not exceed a 
certain limit. M. Thenard said, that it is caused 
bread being a hydrate which heat softens, and to whi 
a lower temperature gives more consistency. 


The Craig telescope, lately erected at Wandsworth- 
common, of two feet aperture and eighty feet focal 
length, was woe to bear upon the planet Saturn on 
the first favourable evening after its erection ; and the 
instant result has proved that the satellite has a third 
ring. The telescope has brought out this third rip 
beautifully. It is of a Rp an slate colour ; and one.o 
the Fellows of the Royal Society is p ing ar 
drawing, made to a scale, of the planet Saturn, exhibit- 
ing it with its rings, as now palpably defined through 
the noble telescope. 
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MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 


BY CELSUS TERTIUS, 
I. New Booxs. 


Two or three works of a popular kind have recently 
issued from the medical press. Dr. Cooke has pub- 
lished A Commentary of Medical and Moral Life ; 
or, Mind and the Emotions Considered in Relation 
to Health, Disease, and Religion. This work traverses 
many highly interesting subjects, and there is a practical 
and business-like bearing about the whole which com- 
mends it not only to the — class, but to men of 
the world; for, in the concluding chapter, the influence 
of Mental and Moral Emotions, and of temperament, 
in modifying or qualifying the morbid tendencies of the 
system, as well as the influence of mental agency in the 
relief or cure of disease, are all considered as affecting 
the duration of life, and the conditions of life assurance. 

The Young Wife’s Guide during Pregnancy and 
Child-birth, and - the Hoagie 0 her Infant, 
by Dr. Henry Davies, notwithstanding i 
what homely title, is a really valuable, and we think, 
much needed work. Its precepts, at ail events, are 
sound, and delivered with all the gravity and delicacy 
due to the subject. The last generation of mothers 
were wont to consult ignorant and prejudiced nurses, 
on those matters (often affecting health and ltfe) which 
are here treated of by an eminent and experienced 
accoucheur. The next generation will be directed by 
medical advice, for the book will certainly be consulted 
by every newly married lady. 

The Edinburgh Review for October contains an 
elaborate article upon Cholera and Quarantine. It is 
a review of two Reports of the General Board of 
Health, one on the Epidemic Cholera of 1848 and 1842; 
the other on Quarantine, 1849. The writer adopts the 
views of the Board, and takes, as we think, a one-sided 
view of the question. Still the facts adduced are very 
strong as against contagion, and as showing the abso- 
lute inefficiency of quarantine in arresting the course of 





cholera. It is argued that, in 1848, when the cholera 
was raging at Hamburgh, notwithstanding that all 
ships, British and foreign, coming from Hamburgh 


or other suspected ports, were placed in quarantine, 
the disease, nevertheless, made its ap ce in dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom, returning to the 
same cities, towns, and streets, and even the same 
houses and rooms, which it ravaged in 1832 ;—that of 
these localities very few escaped, except those in which 
sani ee had been, in the mean time, 
effected ; t this could not be the effect of accident, 
because it had been predicted, as a general occurrence, 
by the Board of Health; and because, in numerous 
instances, medical officess had pointed out before its 
return the particular courts and houses on which it 
would seize; because, wherever typhus and other 
endemic diseases had been previously frequent and 
fatal, either in London or the country, there it was 
redicted would be the chosen seat of cholera; and 
use so it proved in instances far too numerous to 
be merely fortuitous. Indeed, the Board of Health 
warned the local authorities, before the appearance of 
the disease in this country, that the seats of the 
approaching pestilence would be the usual haunts of 
other epidemics. The Appendix (C.) to the Report on 
Epidemic Cholera, which gives the history of the cholera 
as it prevailed in the United States in 1849 and 1850, 
presents a view of the endemic character of the disease 
80 curiously coincident with its European history, that, 
whether it be contagious or not, it is quite clear that 
it has broken out in many localities where its commu- 
nication by contagion could not on any hypothesis be 
explained, and in others where it was aeaaty impossi- 
ble,—that it has always chosen the haunts of unclean- 
liness, the dwellings of the poor, the crowded alley or 
court, the damp or underground habitation, the mias- 
matic district, the close, unventilated room, the feeble 
or intemperate subject, in preference to the well drained, 
well ventilated, well provided dwelling, the open, airy, 
elevated spot and the temperate and healthy and w i 
fed individual. This is all that need be known of the 
habits of the enemy to enable us to prepare for its 
approach ; but it is certain we shall not be prepared. 
© adequate defence has as yet been ethemped In 
the metropolis, the es of a — neither 
power nor influence, and no other public appears 
to be disposed to stir, . — 
Mr. ANCELL has published a most valuable treatise 
on Tuberculosis, the Constitutional Origin of Con- 





sumption and Scrofula. Longman and 1852.— 
This is an attempt to demonstrate by microscopical and 
chemical investigations, the blood origin of that con- 
dition of the system which gives rise to serofula and 
pulmonary consumption. Organic chemistry, like its 
sister science, histology, is yet in the very earliest stage 
. of infancy, and theories, founded alone upon observa- 
i tions made by these newly-discovered means of analysis, 
must be more or less open to doubt. Still, there is 
everything but certainty in the conclusions to which 
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their experiments have conducted so able and diligent 
an observer as Mr. Ancetu. If future r es 
should confirm his views, he will be entitled to the 
credit of an important discovery ; for, should it prove 
that phthisis originates in a depraved condition of the 
blood, which may be discovered by an examination of 
that fluid, means of prevention may probably be found 
within our reach, 
II. Meprcat Socrertres. 

The Medical Societies have commenced their respec- 
tive sessions, The committee appointed by the Epi- 
demological Society to investigate the present condition 
of vaccination in reference to its protective power, have 
issued some thousands of printed copies of questions, 
addressed to British and foreign practitioners of medi- 
cine, on this important subject, from whom 1,500 
replies have already been received. At the Patho- 
logical Society, Dr. Bristowe presented specimens, 
illustrative of the co-existence in the lungs, of cancer 
and miliary tubercle. 

TI. Gueantnes anp Cuit-Cuat. 

Dr. MarsHatt Hart proposes a new method of 
performing the operation of tracheotomy, by which the 
Interruption occasioned by bleeding vessels is to be 
avoided. ‘The instrument used for this purpose, which 
he calls the Tracheotone, may be seen at Weiss’s, in 
the Strand.——M. Boeck, Professor at the Faculty of 
Medicine of Christiania, has observed a new develop- 
ment of the acarus scabiei in a girl of fifteen, in whom 
thick crusts in the = fingers, glutceal and dorsal 
regions, were found by M. Cazenave, when examined 
with the microscope, to be composed of entire acari, 
fragments of the insect, eggs, &c.——A gross attempt 
has recently been made by two of the governors of the 
Bradford Infirmary to introduce two homeopathic 
surgeons to the staff of that institution. The attempt 
was a failure; but the governors of these charities 
should be vigilant lest such abuses creep in. Our hos- 
pitals and infirmaries are intended to benefit the poor, 
not to mock them.——Joun TERRETT, Esq., of Tewkes- 
bary, bequeathed the following legacies, viz. :—To the 
Birmingham Blind Asylum, 500/.; to the Medical 
Benevolent Fund, 5002. ; to the Birmingham Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, 5007. ; to the Gloucester Infirmary, 
1,0002.——The fatal occurrence at the Zoological Gar- 
dens has excited much attention in the medical jour- 
nals, and, much as it is to be regretted, may possibly 
lead to the discovery of some antidote to the virulent 
— of the cobra. —The land a at Epsom 
‘or the building of the Medical Benevolent College 
has been conveyed to the trustees, and will immediately 
be fenced in, preparatory to the erection of the estab- 
lishment.——The Cholera is raging frightfully in 
California, and the Smallpox is very fatal among the 
Indians. The Yellow Fever is still ravaging Barbadoes, 
and many of the Creoles and coloured population have 
fallen victims to it. Deputy-Assistant Commissary 
Neat died on the 4th of October; and his wife, four 
children, and servant, within four days perished from 


this awful ecg 
The Medical Reform Bill, as proposed by the Pro- 
vincial Medical and Surgical Association, has been 
revised and amended by a committee appointed by that 
body, at its recent annive meeting, at Oxford. 
The amended draft appears in The Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Journal (Nov. 18th.) The main pro- 
visions of the bill are—uniformity of medical education 
and qualification, and the authoritative registration of 
licensed practitioners. Among other statutes which it 
— is the Apothecaries’ Act of 1815, which is 
acknowledged on all hands to have done more towards 
raising the standard of medical education, and supplying 
the public with well informed and competent practi- 
tioners, than either the College of Physicians or of 
Surgeons, The very anomalies and inconsistencies of 
this much-abused act appear to have secured, strange 
to say, its remarkably excellent working. The Society 
of Apothecaries (generally mistaken by the public for a 
trading body, which they are not), have had to work 
against contumely, ridicule, and insult, and, by con- 
s‘ancy, fidelity, and perseverance, they have won the 
respect and applause of the very colleges which scorned 
them. There was no other way of maintaining their 
position. Examiners, chosen from the more dignified 
grades, however high may be their attainments, will 
not be sustained by motives so pressing, and there is 
less security for their efficiency. The Legislature ap- 

alive to this, and although there are many good 
— in this bill, we do not expect it will ever become 
aw. 

The late Mr. Tomas Crort, of Gravesend, has 
left 4007., and the late Mr. Hunt, of Boxley, 10/., to 
the Kent County Opthalmic Hospital. 

The editor of The Homeopathic Record is so much 
at a loss for literary matter, that nearly half the 
November number is taken up with an article which 
appeared in The Journal of Health and Disease, 
about five years ago, by Dr. Epps, ae Mr. Hent, 
a writer in The Lancet, with successful homeopathic 
practice, unknown to himself! The number also con- 
tains a grave account of the homeopathic treatment of 
—a FIG! 





DRAMA, &c 


The philosophy of some of the vascular sounds, on 
which we are now placing so much confidence in 
diagnosis, is undergoing a rigid scrutiny in Paris. At 
a late meeting of the Sociéte Medicale des Hopitaux, 
M. Bartu communicated the results of some experi- 
ments, from which he infers that the sounds in the 
heart and vessels do not depend upon the shock upon 
the auricular walls, so much as upon the friction of the 
fluid against the rings of the orifices. 

Da. THEOPHILUS THOMPSON recently read a 
at the Medical sp! of London, on the relation 
between Hysteria and Phthisis, in which he proved that 
hysteria might present many of the signs of phthisis 
when the lungs are sound ; that it might also be com- 
plicated with the symptoms of incipient phthisis, but 
that there meal © be an antagonizing influence 
between the two diseases, the one being epeemantly 
kept at bay by the other; so that when phthisis is 
advanced to its more full development, the hysterical 
sone disap ; and, on the other hand, when 
these prevailed in a marked degree, the progress of the 
per disease appeared, for a time at least, to be 


arrested. 

The fatal attack under which the Great Duke closed 
his career of glory, and the method by which the 
symptoms were combated, has been the subject of 
free and critical discussion in one or two of the medical 
journals. This betrays, to say the least, very bad taste ; 
and every sensible, right-feeling person must be more 
or less pained and disgusted by such impertinent and 
heartless remarks, That such an advanced age should 
have been attained bya frame which had endured so 
much had long become almost a miracle. The thread 
of life so attenuated would naturally be snapped asun- 
der by the slightest shock, and, under such circum- 
stances, he is the best physician who uses soothing 
measures, in preference to those which might prove 
fatal by their “heroic” violence; and nothing can 
exceed the presumption of those medical dictators who 
imagine that they, at a distance from the illustrious 
patient, could form a better judgment of what was 
proper to be done than the highly respectable and 
most competent practitioners who witnessed the extinc- 
tion of the spark of life before any means could be 
attempted which the symptoms might seem to indicate 
as likely to be useful. F 

Dr. Cuvcxerpatry, a native of India, and a 
Graduate of the London University, and Assistant- 
Physician to the Medical College Hospital at Calcutta, 
has communicated (in the pages of the Medical Times 
and Gazette), “a singular case of epilepsy, ending in 
intermittent spasms of the muscles of the left calf, and 
cured, after the duration of ten years, by the application 
of ice.’’ The author is said to be the first native of 
India who has contributed to the progress of medical 
science. 

At a recent meeting of the Brighton and Sussex 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, Mr. Hinceston read a 
disquisition ‘‘on Varicose Veins and the Venous 
diathesis, in which he traced this condition of the ve 
not so much to a mechanical cause, as to constitutio 
debility and indolence. The subjects of it are described 
as “fond of retirement and repose, and disposed to 
obesity in health, and dropsy in disease. The vigour 
of life being depressed, contemplation is sought for 
instead of activity ; and congestion of the chief organs 
supervenes instead of disorganization.”’ For this con- 
dition which originates the varicose tumefaction of the 
veins which appears in an exaggerated form in the 
lower extremities, there is neither cure nor prevention. 

The Medical Practitioners of Wakefield and its 
vicinity, have presented to the House of Commons a 
memorial on the subject of the remuneration of medical 
witnesses at assizes and sessions, the fees having lately 
been reduced from two guineas to one guinea per diem, 

Ina number of The Provincial Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal recently published, a case is recorded by 
Mr. Mann, of Manchester, of a female with three 
breasts. The young lady who is the subject of this 
lusus nature, was confined several months ago, and a 
day or two afterwards called Mr. Mann’s attention to 
the circumstance. ‘I found,’’ he writes, ‘‘ besides the 
two ordinary mamma, a third, with clearly developed 
glandular structure and distinct nipple, with darkened 
areola. On elongating the nipple, milk of the same 
consistence and colour as from the other breasts, flowed 
from the lacteal vessels.”” Remarkable as this case is, 
it is by no means unique. Cases have occ in 
which not only three but four well developed mamme, 
have existed in the human female. 








SCIENCE AND ITS LITERATURE. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY, 
MICROSCOPY. 
Ossects For THE Microscorr. —In the first 
number of a new scientific periodical, The Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science, amongst some 


valuable and elaborate Memoirs, both British and 





Foreign, there occurs one by Mr. Shadbolt, containing 
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several capital hints to those Microscopists who, not 

content with the specimens their cabinets may afford, | 
enjoy the excitement and delight of seeking out these 
won(erful minute organisms in their local places and 
habitations, and carefully bringing their tiny captives 
home with them for subsequent leisurely examination | 
aud study. In the present day, when improved con- | 
structions of the Microscope and the numbers of 
observers, either with scientific aims or for the sake of 
a pleasing recreation, fairly keep pace with each other, 
a few of the most important of these hints may be 
acceptable to many who are attached to this pursuit. 
The localities indicated by Mr. Shadbolt are all in the 
vicinage of London, but similar spots in any part of 
the kingdom will yield, if not the same, yet a variety 
of objects which will well repay the hunter’s toil. | 
Rivers, brooks, springs, ponds, marshes, ditches and | 
rocks on the sea-coast, are the places where Alge and 
various other objects mostly abound, and for the search 
a fishing dress with waterproof boots is the thing for 
comfort; but instead of rod, book of flies, reel and | 
landing-net, the Microscopist’s outfit is a dozen or two | 
of glass tubes, of about half an inch in diameter and 
one to two inches long, to hold the specimens when 
secured; two or three small wide-mouthed bottles; a 
spoon; some bits of calico of two to three inches 
square ; a few slips of glass with ground edges (such 
as are used for mounting objects), a tin box, some 
string, and lastly, a good hand magnifier, such as two | 
Coddington lenses mounted in an half-inch frame, and 

one-tenth inch focal power,—an equipment neither | 
costly nor burdensome, A steamboat or the railway | 
will take the Londoner to Northfleet, whence he must 
make his way to Swanscombe Salt Marsh, which, of 
course, lies near the river. There is a road over this | 
marsh leading to Broad Ness Beacon, and in that ditch | 


on the road side, which is filled with a black thin mud, | 
small glistening patches of a brilliant brown colour | 
will be seen ; a slip of glass is to be carefully passed | 
under this brown substance, to collect a portion, and on | 
examination by the lenses, it will probably prove to | 
consist of some variety of Pleurosigma. The spoon 

now comes into play for skimming some of this brown 

stratum off, taking care not to disturb the mud, and it | 
may then be placed in one of the little tubes for future 

examination. On the surface of the water of the other 

ditch, a dark olive coloured floating mass is likely to 

be found, this is Cycloteila Menighiniana, and some 

Surirella embedded in a mass of Spirulina Hutehin- 

sia, Other masses of floating weed, differing in touch 

and aspect, will yield other objects, to detect which the 

lens is brought into frequent requisition. Down by 

the sea-wall, Navicule, &c. are to be met with, and 

indeed, the observer visiting this marsh, especially 

during April, May, September and October, may be 

certain of returning laden with spoil. A marsh near 

Higham, a little further down the same line, is also 

recommended as a favourable locality. There is also a 

famous bog near Keston, beyond Bromley, in Kent, 

which yields various species of Desmidiee@ in abun- 

dance. At Tunbridge Wells, near a house called 

Fisher's Castle, is another prolific bog. Near Esher 

there is a good one at a spot called West End. The 

West India Docks, the Serpentine, the Ornamental 

water in St. James’s-park, the fountains in the Surrey 

Zoological Gardens, Epping Forest near Leytonstone, 

Snaresbrook, Wanstead, &c., and Hampstead Heath 

abound in objects which a little practice and observa- 

tion will readily enable a microscopist to detect and 

secure. The new Journal whence these hints are taken, 

includes the Transactions of the Microscopical Society 

of London, and is to be published in the same months 

as the other Quarterlies. By the student of any of the | 
Natural Sciences, to whom the Microscope is now in- 
dispensable, such a journal has long been a want, and 
the number before me leaves little to be desired in 
completeness and accuracy. The Original Communica- 
tions and Transactions of the Society are the productions 
of some of the best known microscopists in the king- 
dom ; the Abstracts of Foreign papers and the Reviews 
are evidence of a thorough acquaintance with the 
subjects in hand; nor should the delicacy of the 
engravings, in future to be coloured, and the excellence 
of its paper and print, as unusual as desirable in a 
Scientific Journal, be passed over without a word of 
commendation. This Journal of Microscopical 
Science is very creditable to all concerned in its pro- 
duction, and if the present standard of excellence be 
maintained in future numbers, it will deserve, and I 
should hope, obtain the support of the numerous 
students of Nature in this country, to whom the micro- 
scope is at once a source both of instruction and en- 
joyment, 





PILYSICS. 

THE Sources AVAILABLE TO MAN FOR THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF MECHANICAL EFFEC1.—This subject bas 
lately attracted the attention of Professor W. THomson, 
who has analysed and arranged, under specific heads, 
all the means at our disposal of obtaining mechanical 
action. ‘hese sources are as follows: our own mus- 
cular exertion, that of the lower animals directed by us, 
the use of natural heat, the gravitation of masses of 
matter towards a lower level, as a stone rolling down a 
mountain side, or a car down an inclined plane, the 
foree derivable from water and air in motion; and the 
adaptation of the heating and electrical effects of chemi- 


| their mutual attractions. 


with a vast iron viaduct in one continuous length of 
more than one-third of a mile, in driving a punch as 
big as a man’s hat through a mass of iron nearly half 
a foot in thickuess, as readily as if it were but so much 
dough; rending mountains, filling valleys, draining 
lakes, soaring in air, stemming the wave, putting a 
girdle round the earth, or sinking deep in its bowels, 
by the ‘apprehension’? of him who is made in the 
image of his Maker, this force, however derived, will 
be found to originate in one or the other of the fol- 
lowing sources: 

I. The food of Animals. 

II. Solar and Terrestrial Heat. 

III. Solid matter in elevated positions. 

1Y. The natural motions of Water and of Air. 

VY. Natural combustibles, such as wood and coal, and 
all allied substances, native metals, &c. 

VI. Artificial combustibles, such as hydrogen, phos- 
phorus, metals, and oxidizable substances procured by 
art. 

The known facts of natural history and of science, 
when considered with reference to the sources of all the 
mechanical effects therewith associated, lead to the fol- 
lowing general conclusions :—First, that the principal 
source of mechanical effect available by man, is the 
heat radiated from the Sun, sunlight being included in 
this term. From solar heat we originally derive the 
whole of the mechanical force obtained from the 
muscular labour of men aid beasts; from water-mills, 
steam-engines, galvanie engines, a portion of that ap- 
plied in windmills and sailing-vessels when not in the 
course of the trade-winds. The second source is, the 
motions of the earth and the moon around the sun, and 
Thus, from the rotation of 
the earth chiefly, but in part from them all, we obtain 
the mechanical effect applied to tidal water-wheels, and 
flood-gates, whilst the force exerted by the trade-winds, 
so serviceable to the mariner, is to be chiefly attributed 
tothe same source. Thirdly, we must include in this 
division the force derived exclusively from the earth, or 
being of meteoric origin, which latter form has, how- 
ever, never yet been applied by mankind. The terres- 
trial sources are masses of matter in elevated positions, 
such as boulder stones on mountain crests, which, as 
at the hearc-stirring fight of Morgarten, have been so 
often and so fatally used by mountaineers against their 
foes; thermal springs, and the combustion of sulphur, 
and all native inorganic combustibles. All these sources, 
however, are inconsiderable indeed, when compared to 
that derived from the first, the Solar Heat, which is 
the vivifying and producing agent of all food and fuel, 
the immediate agents made use of to produce the count- 
less effects of mechanical force called into action and 
applied by man, whether he bea Samson or a Napoleon 
—a Cheops or a Robert Stephenson. Connected with 
this subject, Professor Thomson has, in a mathematical 
paper, examined the universal tendency in nature to 
dissipate mechanical energy, respecting which, analysis 
has conducted him to some rather startling conclusions, 
in that the termination of the existence of man on this 
earth, is predicable from the deductions of science alone. 
The step by which this proof is attained we may neglect, 
and content ourselves with the opinion enunciated by 
this philosopher, who holds that this tendency to the 
expenditure of mechanical energy obtains throughout 
the material world, and that any restoration of this 
force, equivalent to the amount dissipated, does not take 
place. And again, that as this earth has been—in times 
long past, it is true, but yet within a finite period of 
time—unfit for the habitation of man, so, in time to 
come—long deferred it may be, but still equally within 
a finite period of time—the earth must again become 
unfit for the habitation of man, as he is at present con- 
stituted, unless some operations of nature have been, 
or shall be hereafter, ant into play, which are at 
present impossible, consistently with the maintenance of 
the known laws to which the material world is now 
subject, and by which all known phenomena are regu- 
lated. This problem has also elicited some remarks 
from Mr. W. I. M. Rankine, with respect to the possi- 
bility of the re-concentration of the mechanical energy of 
the Universe, who points to the growing belief and 
gradually accumulating proofs that all forms of active 
force whatever, whether heat, light, electricity, motion 
at sensible distances, chemical action, &c., are all mu- 
tually convertible into each other. He further holds, 
that the total amount of this physical energy existent 
in the Universe, is unsusceptible of change; the 
observed phenomena consequent upon a portion of it 
being brought into action, being simply the accompani- 
ment of its change either of condition or position, by 
conyersion from one form of force into another, or by 
transference from one to a second portion of matter. 
Then, observing that Professor W. Thomson has shown 
that, under the existing state of the world, the prepon- 
derating tendency is to the conversion of all kinds of 
physical agency into heat, and to the dissipation of this 
last, so that all the phenomena of creation save stellar 
motion, must cease, Mr. Rankine strives to show, that 
all heat must ultimately assume the radiant form, and 
that, if there be any bounds to the medium which sur- 
rounds the stars, by which the radiant heat is trans- 
mitted, whilst beyond these bounds is the domain of 
empty space, then at this boundary of material creation 
the radiant heat will be entirely reflected, none what- 
ever passing beyond it. Pursuing this argument, he 





cal action; so that all the mechanical force brouglit 
into action by man, whether it be evidenced in picking 
up a straw, or with Titanic power bricging the sea 





maintains that this reflected heat must again be gathered 
into foci, upon one cf which supposing an extinct star to 
| impinge, it will be resolved into its clements, and the 





sources of physical energy being thus reproduced and 
imparted to the star, it may again run its course, and be 
the seat of numerous phenomena, similar in source, 
although, perhaps, different in development, to those ex- 
hibited in its primeval state. On these grounds, this 
writer maintains the possibility of the existing world 
being endued with the means of re-concentrating its 
physical energies, and of renewing its activity and life ; 
and, moreover, suggests that some of the luminous 
objects which we see in space, unresolvable by the 
tremendous telescopic power now brought to bear upon 
them, may be, not stars, but those heat-foci shining 
in the interstellar ether. The view taken by Mr. 
Rankine of this vast subject, is, to my mind, more 
characteristic of the poetical than of the philosophical 
temperament, which latter is evidenced in the stern pre- 
diction of the Professor, that the Universe, if merely left 
to the operation of the laws which now govern it, must, 
as it were, wear itself out, and all natural phenomena 
cease, save only stellar motion. 


NEWSPAPER SCIENCE. 

Psrupo-Science.—There is some apology due to 
the reader for the use of this term as descriptive of 
nonsense masqued in the vizard of knowledge; but our 
English tongue abounds not in nice distinctions. fF 
have at times thought of humbly imitating a former 
custom of Lord Lyndhurst at the close of the session 
of Parliament, in respect to the affairs of the nation, 
and of gathering together the absurdities and hoaxes 
palmed upon, adopted and published by journals and 
other periodicals, whose standing and pretensions 
should render them most scrupulous in giving currency 
to that pretence to knowledge, far worse than ignorance, 
we too frequently meet with in their columns, 
especially when these sillinesses “touch life,’ and of 
serving them up at the commencement of the parlia- 
mentary season, these marvels abounding during the 
recess, and becoming suddenly scarce when the House 
meets. The mischief done by this dissemination of 
error is really great; for the weakness of believing 
what we see in print, unless known to be erroneous, is 
very general, and to have seen it in ‘‘the paper,” is 
sufficient with many to excite a degree of faith seldom 
displayed in more worthy directions. This practice of 
adopting every Tale of a Tub a wiseacre may send, or 
which may be caught in some provincial newspaper, is 
an evidence of the total want of acquaintance with 
science in its most rudimentary form, by the otherwise 
usually highly educated men, employed in the various 
leading departments of the press. Now I will take 
The Times, as an instance of the absence of proper 
supervision before inserting statements, which, almost 
on the face of them, bear the mark of absurdity, 
and a worse offender could not be selected, for it must 
have ample knowledge at its command to prevent its 
becoming the channel of ideas, and alleged facts which 
are as absurd as untrue. During the last week of Octo~ 
ber, an entire column of that journal was devoted to a 
communication from a credulous disciple, couched in a 
most authoritative style, and based on some reported 
experiments of a Dr. Hering, of Philadelphia, who, it 
seems, cherishes a nest, not of adders, but of their far 
more deadly congeners, the Cobra, Rattle-snake and Cro- 
talus, and indulges in the odd amusement of being bitten 
by them and curing himself afterwards; truly, there is no 
accounting for tastes, yet I imagine even an enthusiastic 
toxicologist would be more apt to applaud and practice 
the wisdom of Esop’s husbandman, than that of this 
Germano-American doctor. The deus which this 
practitioner seems chiefly to rely on, as being always at 
hand, is ‘ta lighted cigar,” the radiant heat emitted by 
which is his chief specific against the cobra poison ; 
a remedy which brings to my mind the broom 
opposed by the energetic Mrs. Partington to the advanc~ 
ing waves of the Atlantic. Besides his cigar, this 
Philadelphian Mithridates, humbly following the ex- 
ample of his kingly prototype, prescribes this strange 
medley of antidotes :—oil, fat, soap, salt, tobacco-juice,. 
tobacco-ashes (this tobacco is evidently ‘* thesovere:gn’ st 
thing on carth’’), gunpowder, garlick, spittle, wine, 
brandy, arsenic, belladonna, ash-root poultices, ash-root. 
tea (and an ash-stick applied d tergo say 1), sencca 
(senega?) root, phosphoric acid, mercury, wood-ashes, 
&e., alist which makes one sigh for the return of the 
simple practice of two centuries since, waen learned 
physicians held with unswerving faith ‘neither is 
there any better remedy under the sun for their bitings 
than the head of the viper that bit you, bruised and 
applied to the place, and the flesh eaten.” Now all 
this would be capital fooling were not grave matters 
at stake. The unhappy man, Girling has paid the 
penalty of his foolhardiness with his life, and it is but 
too probable that the utmost resources of medical skill 
would have been exhausted in vain; and even the 
sensible suggestion of employing eau-de-luce, one of 
the most rapidly diffusible and momentarily powerful 
of stimulants, let alone Dr. Hering with his cigar and. 
Dulcamara box of antidotes, would each and all have 
proved equally useless in the presence of this fearful 
cobra poison, and thus far no great harm may have 
been done by the publication of such twaddle; but 
deadly mischief may hereafter ensue, should such 
assertions as I have noticed gain a hold on the public 
mind by their universal circulation, and the very slight 
chance of life, slight indeed, which medical science 
might afford, be recklessly flung at | bya Times-read- 
ing and believing bystander, should such an occasion 
recur, lighting a cigar and proceeding secundum Dr. 
Hering and the Leading Journal. Four days after the 
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insertion of this—is advertisement the right term >— 
the same newspaper details a truly ‘‘ extraordinary 
accident,” by which an official of the king of Norway 
met his death from a carboy of Sulphuric Acid 
being broken during a violent storm, the liquid 
trickling through the planks and two blankets, till it 
veached the abdomen of this unfortunate gentleman, 
who seems, however, to have taken the matter very 
quictly, neither tempest nor oil of vitriol disturbing his 
rest,—until the morning, when “his servant found the 
lower part of his bowels entirely eaten away.” Again, 
not long since there was an account of a Meteorite 
having fallen, I think at Wisbeach, which was asserted 
to be ‘“‘martial pyrites;’’ and were the file of that 
and other journals for the last few months to be hunted 
up, this list might be almost indefinitely extended, 
but the rubbish we have been considering is ample 
proof that there is a total want of that competent super 
vision in the management of this department of The 
Times, which after all, is as little open to censure 
as any of its fellows; all I argue for being, that 
it is incumbent on those who exercise a vast amount 
of influence on the public mind, to carefully avoid 
lending the weight of their authority, and affording 
an extensive circulation to statements, which even a 
slight acquaintance with the natural sciences would at 
ence detect as being either erroneous, absurd or 
altogether false ; and not to make themselves parties to 
the propagandism of that worst quality of ignorance, 
because the most difficult to eradicate, the presumption 





of false knowledge. Hermes. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 


In our article of last month, we referred to the re- 
construction of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, as 
exhibiting the repetition of what we always considered 
a great defect in Sir Joseph Paxton’s design, viz., the 
fragile appearance of the outer angles, in their being 
simply formed by the ordinary single iron standard. 
This is also practised with uninventive imitation in the 
Industrial Exhibition Building now erecting at 
Dublin, a view of which is given in The Illustrated 
London News for October 23, and of which a plan and 
elevation are afforded in The Builder, vol, x. p. 593. 
On the same page of The Illustrated London News, 
is represented a view of the Building for the Exhi- 
dition of the Industry of all Nations at New York; 
and we must, in candour, admit, that although the 
American structure does not afford accommodation for 
more than ‘‘about one-fifth or one-sixth’ (we take 
the English newspapers’ statement), of that which was 
afforded by the pe sae building, the design of the 
trans-atlantic architects, Messrs. Carstensen and Gilde- 
miester, is very far superior, as a work of art, to 
Paxton’s great conservatory. The New York edifice (if 
its constructive merits be unquestioned), will be a piece 
of ARCHITECTURE,—which is more than can be said, 
with unqualified truth, of the London edifice ; and we 
only hope it is not too late for the Sydenham proprietors 
to emulate, if not to imitate, the artistic feeling exhibited 
in the American design. Granted, the latter owns 
Paxton’s building as its parent; but we do not agree 
with the English editor in thinking that the writer in 
The New York Journal is guilty of ‘* an idle boast,”’ 
wher. he simply says ‘‘ the directors have been fortunate 
in selecting a plan from this side of the water, and in 
not going to England for one.’ If it shall appear, 
that the plan selected be inferior to those especially pro- 
vided and submitted in competition by Sir Joseph 
Paxton and others, then indeed we shall have more to 
reprove than ‘‘an idle boast ;’’ but the mere fact of 
Messrs, Carstensen and Gildenmiester having “ had 
their eye on the Crystal Palace in Hyde-park,”’ 
amounts to nothing more than a most legitimate use of 
their observation, while the result of that observation 
is such as to show their ability to improve on the parent 
model.. It was, indeed, to be expected that they would 
«lo so; and Sir Joseph is none the less Sir Joseph because 
they have so done. We cannot with equal assurance 
compliment the Dublin architect, Mr. Benson; though 
itis by no means intended to question the selection of 
his design in respect to its superiority over the other 
competing designs, or in reference to its individual 
merits, 

The New York Design is unquestionably a most 
beautiful thing; majestic in its masses and outline, and 
elegant in its details. Its architects have ‘had their 








eye”’ not on/y on the Paxton building, but also on 
the Mahommedan domed and minaretted mosque; and | 
the application of the minarets, to the eight outer angles, | 
is a most happy and effective fulfilment of the idea we | 
anticipated, in speaking of the fragile and common- place | 


should be sorry, indeed, that our son Jonathan might 
have any reason for doubting the candourand justice of 
his mother country. In The Builder, vol. x. p. 674, 
isa plan of the edifice under notice, showing how its 
octagonal outline resolves itself into the cruciform dis- 
position and central domed finish of the superstructure. 

We have now to speak of a piece of architecture, 


which, for well directed skill, strict adaptation to pur- | 


pose, and emphatically truthful expression deserves the 
highest eulogy. That the Railroad should not, ere this, 


have asserted itself in the appropriate character of its | 


buildings, has been a matter of no less surprise than 
regret. The opportunity they afford for masculine 
simplicity and for striking effect (as distinct from the 
beauty of rich and multifarious detail, or from those 
charms which address contemplative criticism), is one 
which has been strangely lost sight of ; and it has ap- 
peared to us remarkable that the engineer, with his 
grandiose habits of thought should have continued so 


dependent on the Greek, Roman, Gothic and Eliza- | 
bethan Architect for the forms and ornamentation of | 


his structures. It is, therefore, with infinite pleasure 


that we can at length refer toa Railroad Terminus, in | 


which mere classicism and medizvalism have been put 
aside, to make free way for original and appropriate 
invention,—or, rather for an honest resultant form and 


a truthful manner, which show an equal contempt for | 


affected novelty and subservient imitation. The build- 
ing to which we are about to refer, may be, in a general 
sense, called Roman, because the arch is largely em- 
ployed ; but this grand feature has been in this instance 
employed because no better need be attempted. We 
beg our readers to look at The Illustrated London 
News, for October 23, 1852, where they will observe a 
view of the King’s Cross Terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway, from a design by Mr. Lewis 
Cubitt: honoured be hisname. A centrai clock-tower, 
winged by two giant arches, buttressed by two simple 
solid piers, between which latter extends a protective 
arcade for arriving and departing passengers, form the 
elevation. It is just such a front as the architect of 
the Baths of Caracalla or Dioclesian would have pro- 
duced, had railroads been the growth of his period. 
Any one may read, at a glance, the expression of ‘up 
and down trains,” required punctuality of time, and 


reasonable convenience ; and he will, moreover, regard | 


the two noble arches as indicating the two arch- 
formed roofs, covering the double shed which will 
receive him when he has passed through the arcades 
below them. The Builder, vol. x., p. 627, illustrates 
the fulfilment of this outward indication. ‘I'win sheds, 
each 800 feet long, 105 feet wide, and 71 feet high, 
present themselves,—in sentiment, Aypethral, — 
having their noble arcs, free from horizontal tie, and 
concentric with the two great glazed arches of the 
front. The admission of light, along the whole range, 
through the crowning space of the roofs, is admirable. 
These are indeed “‘ sky-lights.”’ l 
and the stars, are here allowed the full privilege of 
supervising the bustle of mid-day or midnight departure 
or arrival. Protection, without obscurity, here wel- 
comes the going or coming guest; and, however brief 


his moments for observation, he cannot but receive an | 
impression, which will remain on his mind favourable | 


to the idea, that the Railroad Station may have an 


architecture of its own, not less distinguished by start- | 
Wesincerely | 


ling grandeur than bv perfect simplicity. 
hope and trust that Mr. Lewis Cubitt has struck out a 


principle of effective truth, which will prevent the | 


further progress of that “‘corrupt love of the lie” 
which Lord Bacon alludes to, and which all architects 
should especially eschew. The street front of the 
Bristol Terminus of the Great Western Railway is, 
perhaps, the greatest Jiar in the kingdom. 


the collegiate. It is solemnly contradictive of any 
stational purpose, save that which would make fast the 
future to the past, and control progress by the anchor 
and cable of medisvalism. It is a piece of Tudor 
Gothie which would do credit to High-street, Oxford. 


It is entirely suggestive of trencher-cap and gown, | 


and no way intimative of band-box and portmanteau. 
We repeat the hope that Mr. Lewis Cubitt has put a 
stop to this masking ; and we are encouraged by some 
admirable remarks on the subject of architectural fitness, 
which have recently appeared in The Vimes. It 
ridicules the idea of making the purpose of a building 
subject to some determined style. 
to settle what a building ought to be and become; to 
make the structure strictly subordinate to the use, and 


then to allow the architecture to develop itself out of the | 


use and nature of the edifice. The authorities should 
prepare a ground plan and block model, showing the 


absolute and indispensable arrangements, size of rooms, | 


size of windows, position of windows, and then invite 
architects to improve the artistic features.” 
The Builder, vol. x., p. 659, presents us with a plan 


character of the angle finish in the Hyde-park building. | and perspective of the State Capitol, Columbus, Ohio, 
In the American structure we have the buttress-sub- | W. R. West, architect. We can ¥ no means award 


stance required; and the entire mass gathers from it a | 
pervading sentiment of stability. There is ‘nothing 
new”’ in surmounting a Greek cross with a dome, nor 
in fortifying angles with minarets; but there was 
nothing so positively ‘‘ new” in Michael Angelo’s St. 
Peter’s; seeing that the same thing, in essence, had been 
already done in St. Sophia’s, at Constantinople. It is 
enough that, in the forms and decorations of the dome, 
the clere-stories, the porches, and the minarets, there is 
the most “approved architectural effect ;”” 


to it the praise so earnestly bestowed on the New York 
Exhibition-building ; but it is due to the architect to 
admit the disadvantage under which he may have 
laboured, in having had the Greek Doric Order pre- 
scribed to him by the government. Perhaps this was not 
the only “order” given. Be it as it may, the result is 
one of the tamest pieces of common-place we have seen. 
The body of the building presents, externally, a low, 
oblong square peristyle, (2. e. four similar fronts of 


The sun, or the moon | 


It is | 
sternly (and we may add, eloquently), expressive of | 


“The first thing is | 


| pediment to relieve its horizontal continuity. The 

porticoes are merely formed by leaving a portion of the 
| colonnades open, while the wings are formed by filling 
| up the spaces between the columns remaining. The 
central lantern is unsatisfactory in its finish, and the 
small antefixe which “‘ garnish” its cornice, are utterly 
discordant with the plain blocking which crowns the 
main fronts. Why do not the four porticoes project ; to 
be at once serviceable and boldly ornamental ; and with 
pediments to terminate roofs which would abut against 
the cube under the lantern? How unfinished, too, is 
this cube! How meanly show the dislocated pediment, 
the chimneys, and other features which rise within the 
surrounding peristyle! ‘The plan is suggestive of a 
really fine thing, and we cannot but lament that of so 
| rich an opportunity, so poor a use should have been 
made. ‘The selection of the Greek Dorie was the first 
mistake. It is, of all the classic orders, the most hostile 
to the modifications required for general modern pur- 
poses. It is pre-eminently, in its mere sedf, the 
BviLvING; ?@. e., nothing Doric can be more perfect, or 
so impressive, as the simple peripteral Doric temple, 
which -presents nothing but its two pedimented end 
porticoes, and its lateral colonnades. Saving the doors 
| of the pronaos and posticum, no other openings are, 
| advantageously to effect, admissible. The narrowness 
of the space between the columns or engaged pilasters, 
allows of no room for a well proportioned and properly 
decorated window. The crowning balustrade, the arch, 
the dome, and other accessories (greatly promotive of 
pictorial richness and elegance), are in critical strictness 
forbidden. Great in its expression, whatever may be 
its scale, it admits nothing proportionally small, excep‘ 
the flutings on its shafts, and the sculptures in its 
triglyphs. Simple in its character, it is averse to com- 
plexity of disposition. Few in its parts, it prohibits 
multiplicity of adjunct. It is the most staid, solemn, 
and substantial of all architectural varieties. The only 
elegance it admits, is that which is consistent with the 
| most masculine attributes of majesty ; the only refine- 
| ments, those which the sternest truth may allow. There 
| is nothing playful in it. It is inflexibly proud and 
| uncompromising. It says, “ thus thou must do, if thou 
| have me ;”’ and this has a more particular reference to 
| what may of, than to what may be, done. 

Recurring to the subject of the religious edifices still 
| erecting, we refer to a view of the Congregational 
| Church at Clapham, just built from the design of Mr. 
John Tarring, architect. Our dissenting friends are 
now decidedly “ looking up,’’ not only in the spiritual 
sense which has ever stimulated them, but also in the 
symbolic sense, which, until lately, they too obstinately 
eschewed. It is remarkable too, that, in so many 
| instances, they not only affect the graces of architectural 
display in their chapels, but seem inclined to give rein 
to a race with the “‘ high church” party, in the run for 
Gothic honours. With ‘the Man of Ross,” they teach 
the ‘ heaven-directed spire to rise.” The simple barn 
form, is now fronted with an imposing elevation which 
emulates ‘‘the grand west front” of the orthodox 
church, The canopied window of York appears, in 
little, over the Clapham *“‘ congregational”’ portal ; 
ecrocketed pinnacles rise with all allowable exuberance ; 
the “‘ communion inclosure”’ and pulpit are luxuriant 
with the embellishments of the ozk carver; the deacons 
have their room in an apse ; the flat plaster ceiling gives 
way to the open roof ; an organ peals forth, in the stead 
of a pitch-pipe; and, above all, the painted glass 
window, radiant with 

“Tnnumerable stains and splendid dyes, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 


throws “ warm gules’ on the mild brow, and “ rose 
bloom on the hands,” and “‘soft amethyst” on the 
silver brocch, and ‘‘saint-like glory’’ on the hair, of 
many a fair “congregational!’’ These, indeed, are 
‘*signs of the times,’’ which, co-operating with other 
similar signs resulting from a very different spirit, are 
‘harbingers preceding still the fates,”—prologues to 
; the omen coming on,”’ which, heaven and earth together 
demonstrate unto our climatures and countrymen.” 

A view of the Clapham Congregational Church 
| (for in spite of act of Parliament “Church” is the 
| word) is to be seen in The Builder, vol. x., p. 671. 
| We wish there was a section of the building, to show 
| how the roof and galleries are managed; for much, 
| either of eritical approval or censure, depends on this. 
| The description in Tie Builder mentions a gallery as 
running all round, and this would seem to imply that 
the single range of lateral windows are serviceable for 
giving light both above and below the gallery floor. 
Now, one fenestral composition may be made to serve as 
two windows, and we will hope that it is properly effected 
in this instance. The view, however, is too foreshortened 
to give information on this important point; and, there- 
fore, without reference to this design, we will merely 
say, that the too frequent habit of making a gallery- 
back eut across one uninterrupted space of vertical 
glazing, is an abomination which no indulgence should 
palliate. The design, on the whole, is, as The Builder 
critic says, ‘‘ entitled to considerable commendation; ” 
but there is a common-place poverty about the angle 
buttresses of the tower, and an apparent dislodgement 
of the pinnacles from their continuity with the but- 
tresses along the sides of the building, which are not 
quite to our taste. 

And now a word or two on the subject of the arched 
| Gothic window-head. It is especially proper, because 
} naturally resultant, when it rises within the angle of a 


and we | columns) with not a break in the entablature, nor a | gable, or when its outline is concentric with that which 
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is formed by a vaulted groined ceiling, as it finishes 
against the inclosing vertical wall. Thus, in our stone- 
vaulted cathedrals, the great windows of the four great 
bles of nave, choir ok transepts, are properly arched, 
use they answer the curves of the main longitu- 
dinal vaults; and the windows of the aisles and clere- 
stories are properly arched, because the transverse 
vaultings positively suggest that they should be so. 
But why, when the ceiling of an interior is not vaulted, 
—when, in fact, it rests upon a continuously horizontal 
cornice,—and when it is essential, for light, that the 
window heads should closely approximate to that 
cornice,—why, even in churches and chapels, should 
not the flat-headed Gothic window be employed? There 
is no lack of *‘ precedent” for square-headed windows 
in such buildings. The Collegiate Church of Wolver- 
hampton, Thaxted Church, the church of Sabridgeworth, 
and many others of the like scale, exhibit it. But the 
most important authority is to be found in York Cathe- 
dral, where, in four of the clerestory bays near the east 
end—though internally the windows are arched to suit 
the vaulting of the choir—they are, externally, masked 
with open skeen-work, which gives the appearance of a 
range of windows, finishing with flat-heads, close 
under the cornice. We are far from saying that arched 
windows should only be used under the circumstances 
we have especially alluded to, but we do assert there 
are many instances in which the flat-headed window 
might be, and indeed should be, employed in churches. 
Nothing is more unpleasant, in its way, than a stunted 
inted-arched window. The Norman semi-circular 
eaded window may be low; but the pointed head 
should never be attempted, unless the width required 
for light is compatible with the height required for 
roportion ; nor should that compatibility be acknow- 
Tedged, unless there is space for a certain display of 
superimposed masonry above the point of the arch. In 
chapels, having galleries, it will generally be found 
most advisable, in respect to utility, to have the windows 
under them close to the ceiling and as high as may be 
from the floor. Employ then, the low and square- 
headed window. onestly proclaim, by this sign 
without, that there are galleries within. Again, if you 
have aclerestory, ranging under a continuous cornice 
without room for a well-developed arched window, 
adopt the flat-headed form ; and so indicate, by outward 
expression, that your interior is finished with a plain 
boarded ceiling. The co-employment of the pointed 
or arched windows in your gables, with the square- 
headed fenestration of your side walling, is perfectly 
allowable, only taking care that the tracery of both 
forms is of the same character. The gabled ends of 
our building are vertical in extent, the sides of it are 
levtautel in their continuity. Take, then, the form of 
window best suited to, and obviously suggested by, each. 
We believe there is much beauty and effect, hitherto 
unthought of, to be exhibited in thoroughly and fear- 
lessly working out this idea. 

In concluding our series of “* Monthly Reports”’ for 
this year, we trust in the admission that we have, at 
least with laudable effort, been true to the aim of 
advancing the subject of Architecture in the estimation 
of the general reader, by showing how connected it may 
be with those perceptions and feelings, which are ordi- 
narily exercised and experienced much more readily in 

to Painting and Sculpture. Though it is not 
merely a Fine Art, we _ it has been, in some 
measure, our success, to show how largely it kes of 
the properties which entitle it to be so considered. We 
have sought to prove that a building may not only bea 
pleasing object—an imposing substance — but also a 
winning attraction, and of eloquently expressive address. 
The facilities afforded us by the numerous engravings 
which have been concurrent with our observations in 
The Builder and Illustrated London News, are 
acknowledged in the use we have made of them. We 
do not presume to say we have served them, but we ate 
prompt to acknowledge they have served our purpose, 
which is simply the purpose—*‘ the cause ”—of Archi- 
tecture. From obvious circumstances their critics 
cannot gracefully venture, as we have done, on censo- 
rious animadversion; but we, none the less, repose 
in the belief that our course has been such as they will 
not disapprove. Readily accessible as are the athe 
tions alluded to, to all readers, we have deemed it best 
to select such subjects for comment as they afford. Our 
business is less with particular architects and buildings 
than with architectural principles ; and we therefore 
avail ourselves of what is at once before our readers and 
ourselves, in illustration of arguments which, without 
exemplification, would searcely be understood. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


Mr. Jonn Bett, the Sculptor, has produced, under 
the title of Freehand Outline, the first of a series of 
Manuals for Rudimentary Art Instruction, for the use 
of Artizans and for Schools, and which he has prepared 
at the request of the Society of Arts. This first part 
treats of “ Outline from Outline, or from the Flat,” and 
the instructions are conveyed in such a familiar and 
intelligible style that the merest boy can follow them 
with ease. He first describes the Nature of Lines and 
tlieir various positions; the Practice of Outline in Draw- 
ing is next taught, and in doing this he tells the Stu- 
dent in what attitude he should place himself; how he 








should begin with the point and line rule; the pencil in 
hand measurement; and the application of these to the 
various lines and figures. Guiding Lines, Variety of 
Darkness, or Line in Ontline, are afterwards taught, 
and the lessons conclude with a catechism by which the 
self-educator can try his own knowledge of what he has 
read, or the master test the progress of his pupil. The 
lessons are profusely illustrated with drawings for the 
practice of the learner. This is the most valuable, 
because the most practical, contribution to art-education 
which we have ever seen. The Art Journal, for 
November, contains engravings of two of the most beau- 
tiful pictures in the Vernon Gallery, Sr1pnex Coorer’s 
Cattle Reposing, and Warp’s Group of Horses. A pow- 
erful article attacks the awards of the Juries of the 
Exhibition. The Art Manufactures engraved in this 
number are singularly beautiful. The Old Master 
selected for illustration is VELASQUEZ, of whose works 
two fine specimens are given. 











ART UNION. 


Tue last subject selected by the Art Union for presen- 
tation to its subscribers is a fine line engraving by W. 
Fixpen of Hitton’s Crucifizion. The picture, which 
it may be remembered was composed for an altarpiece, 
represents, in the central division, the death of our 
Saviour. Between the two crucified with him is a fine 
and truthful contrast. Physical suffering of the in- 
tensest degree is expressed in the whole frame of the 
penitent thief, yet do his features show an expression 
which tells of blessedness of mind, and leaves no doubt 
as to which of the twain has received the promise of 
salvation. At the foot of the cross lies the fainting 
mother surrounded by the women who had followed to 
the spot, while elevated above the other figures the 
young Magdelene still remains as if in supplication to 
him who has forgiven her all. On the left, we see the 
Centurion who, just convinced of the divinity of the 
dead, is flying in terror from the scene; and the super- 
natural darkness is well “made visible” in the 
engraving. The right panel ends the story with the 
awe-struck procession slowly returning through the city 
gates. This is the best subject, and the best engraved 
of any for which we have yet been indebted to the Art 
Union. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Mr. Tuomas MoGrorp’s splendid portrait of J. C. 
Adams, M.A., painted for the combination of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has been engraved by Sir Samuel 
Cousins, A.R.A., and published by Mr. Hogarth.’ As 
a work of art the painting is meritorious, combining 
the qualities now so rare in portraits of being a true 
likeness, modest in colouring, human-like in expression. 
We expect again to find Mr. Mogford prominent before 
the public, and he is fortunate to have so successful a 
reflector as we believe Mr. Cousins has proved himself 
in the print before us.——The Society of British 
Artists have recently made some important alterations 
in regulations for the admission of members. Hitherto, 
an admission fee of 102. has been _ by every member 
on election, but it is now resolved to dzscontinue this, 
and for the future there will be mo entrance fee. The 
mode of election is also changed. Candidates are 
required to write their names in a book, and a majority 
of the members expressing in writing an opinion in 
favour of the admission of any one, or more, of such 
candidates as members, such majority constitutes an 
election. The names not selected remain on the 
list until a future election, unless withdrawn at 
the request of the parties. We are glad to see 
obstructive rules pushed aside in an institution which 
should from its very nature be Dad constituted. 
——A miniature of the Duke of Wellington, painted by 
Isabey, in 1818, was sold at the sale of the Countess 
d@’ Hijar’s ey at Versailles, the other day, for the 
large price of 10,601f., about 4207. The Marquis of 
Hertford was the purchaser, after a very sharp com- 
petition with another bidder.——The Dean and Chapter 
of Hereford constitute the first ecclesiastical corporation 
which has set the example of supporting art educa- 
tion, by subscribing 10/. towards the establishment, at 
Hereford, of an elementary drawing-school, in con- 
nexion with the department of practical art.——Mr. 
Crawford, the well-known American sculptor at Rome, 
has received a commission from a countryman for a 
bronze statue of Beethoven,—which is to be placed in 
the Music Hall of Boston, U.S.—Madrid papers 
announce that a statue of Columbus, of large size in 
bronze, is about to be erected in the principal square of 
the Spanish capital——The inhabitants of the little 
French town of Petit-Brie, on the Marne, have heen 
celebrating the inauguration of a monument erected by 
the members of the independent Society of the Fine 
Arts to the memory of a distinguished native of the 
place, the late M. Daguerre.——A terrible storm which 
raged over Athens for five hours on the 26th ult. 


brought down one of the antique ornaments of the 
Grecian capital—a column of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus near the Adrian gate.——The journals of 
Vienna announce that M. Jean Echtier, the chief 
lithographer to the Imperial Press of Vienna, has in- 








vented a process by means of which drawings on stone 
can be printed in black or in colours on hard substances 

such as wood or marble. Proofs obtained by his method 
have been presented to the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
in that capital.——The Pope has charged M. Jacometti, 
the sculptor, with the execution of his fine group of 
“The Kiss of Judas” in marble. It is to oon the 
vestibule of the Christian Museum now organizing in 
the Palace of Lateran.— Professor Steinla is at work 
on another of the matchless productions of Raffael— 
the Madonna del Pesee. Among the minor exhibitions 
at present open at Berlin, is a new coillection of 
water-colour drawings, by Professor Hildebrandt—the 
fruit of a late journey through Italy, Sicily, the East, 
and the Holy Land,—exceeding in excellence the former 
specimens of this artist’s talent, which excited so much 
attention at Messrs. Colnaghi’s two or three years ago. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Manchester, a week or two back, had reason to be 
very thankful to Mr. Mitchell, of the St. James's 
Theatre, for introducing to it an interesting band—the 
Tyrolese minstrels. The Free Trade Hall was the 
scene of the triumph of this clever, intelligent group of 
vocalists. Their performance was of a character which 
at once showed the folks of Manchester how fully 
merited was their success in London, and how fully 
warranted by their style of melody, which is pure and 
simple, without a trill, cadence, or complexity of any 
kind. The audience, from beginning to end, were 
thrown into a state of positive rapture by the simpli- 
city and harmony of the singing of these Tyrolese, and 
by the freshness and feeling—the strong, genuine feel- 
ing—which they threw into all the songs they gave, no 
matter whether it was a huntsman’s chorus or a 
patriot’s ode, a ditty of humour and merriment, or a 
delicious warbling of peasant love. 

But if the people of Manchester have had cause to 
congratulate themselves upon recently having really 
good music, the people of Liverpool have been no less 
fortunate; or, perhaps, the latter people have been more 
fortunate, for, instead of receiving a flying visit from a 
wandering band of minstrels, they are to have a per- 
manent enjoyment during the winter in a series of 
chamber concerts, to be managed by Mr. E. W. Thomas. 
Already have these concerts commenced, and the Liver- 
pool people, who patronise and appreciate everything 
that is good, have hitherto attended in large numbers, 
showing interest in the performance and discrimination 
in their applause. A circumstance in these concerts 
deserves to be noticed, as appealing to the vanity and 
evincing recognition of the musical talent of Liverpool 
—we allude to the engagement of a party of vocalists, 
essentially local, “The Liverpool Glee and Madrigal 
Union.” Their performance was really very good, and 
the esprit de locale secured loud applause for their 
efforts. The operatic entertainments at the Amphi- 
theatre have been brought to a close. They were well 
patronised throughout, as they deserved to be, for the 
operas were well selected, produced in a creditable 
manner, and interpreted by good principals. Among 
the latest operas produced were Wallace’s Maritana, 
Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger, and Fitzwilliam’s 
Queen of a Day. 

The musical public of Leeds and Huddersfield have 
been completely surprised and gratified by the talents 
of the Distin family, who lately visited them, and, in 
both places, created an enthusiasm by the many beau- 
tiful pieces of which their judiciously-arranged pro- 
gramme consisted. 

The English Glee and Madrigal Union of the St. 
James's Theatre have returned to London, crowned with 
the laurels of brilliant success, after fulfilling a series 
of autumnal engagements in most of the principal towns 
in the northern and midland counties. Perhaps the 
greatest concert they gave was at Worcester, in aid of 
the fund for the relief of the poorer sufferers by the 
inundation of the Severn, They then collected 1507. 

Mr. Travers and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss are starring 
together in the provinces. They were lately singing in 
operas at Plymouth to crowded audiences. 

Miss Fanny Reeves, who has been singing with great 
success at the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, appears at the 
Surrey at Christmas. She is of a good personal appear- 
ance, and has a rich contralto voice. 











Boosey’s Standard Operas. No. 1. “ Sonnambula.” 
No. 2. “ Norma.” 

Boosey’s Standard Overtures : T. Boosry and Co. 

In this age of cheapness, the price of Music has alone 
remained unchanged. One of the large publishing 
houses has, however, yielded to the spirit of the time, 
and a desirable result follows. We have before us the 
complete operas— Sonnambula” and ‘ Norma "—for 
the pianoforte at nearly the same price we have been 
accustomed to pay for the two songs from the latter 
opera. The same publishers have issued, in a well 
printed handsome volume, a dozen of the most famous 
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overtures, at a price within the means of the humblest 
lover of music. All these works are unmutilated, 
and seem to be very effectively arranged. We cannot 
say too much in commendation of this appeal to the now 
universal taste for music, and we have no hesitation in 
assuring the entrepreneur that, although there may be 
an apparent sacrifice in thus reducing the prices of 
his copyright publications, the ultimate advantage to 
himself will be quite in proportion to the benefit accruing 
to the public. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 

A Marionette theatre is about to be opened at Paris. 
——Owing to the great demand for Mr. F’. Talfourd’s 
drama of Macbeth Travestie, Mr. Lacy has been in- 
duced to issue a second edition, with numerous altera- 
tions and corrections by the author.——The Lord 
Chamberlain has prohibited all reference to foreign 
politics, and to Louis Napoleon in particular, in the 
next Christmas pantomimes.——Mdlle. Rachael has 
accepted the principal part in a new drama by Madame 
de Girardin, which is to bear the odd title of ‘* Lady 
Tartuffe,”’———A rumour is given in the foreign journals 
of three Trios by Beethoven till now unknown, lately 
revealed by Herr Zenker, of Herrmanstadt, in Tran- 
sylvania.— Jenny Lind is about to perform in Berlin 
at a series of concerts to be given on behalf of the 
society of Gustavus Adolphus, which was formed for 
relieving poor protestant communities in Sweden and 
in the north of Germany. 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &c. 
Messrs. Harper, of New York, have published an 
authentic account of the Private Life of Daniel Webster, 
from the pen of Charles Lanman, Esq., who has for two 
years past been the private secretary and confidential 
friend of the great man of Marshfield. There are also 
several other announcements of biographies of Mr. Webster, 
one in particular by Messrs. Derby & Co., Buffalo. 
An historical work is on the eve of publication under 
the patronage of the French Government, to be called 
“The Works of the Emperor Napoleon [.,” complete in 
thirty-five volumes, folio.——Uncle Tom's Cabin is 
greedily purchased by the Viennese, and big letter 
placards on the walls of Vienna daily announce some 
new and cheaper form of the work, to suit the pockets 
of the less wealthy. It has already gone through the 
ordeal of three different German translations, and it is 
likely soon to be dramatised——At Paris, not fewer 
than three of the principal daily newspapers, the Presse, 
the Siécle, and the Pays, are giving literal translations 
of it in their fewilletons ; most of the cther journals 
have elaborately reviewed and quoted from it; and five 
or six complete translations of it have been bought by 
publishers. It is, besides, to be prepared for the stage. 
It has also been translated into Italian, and is to |. 
produced in Spanish at Madrid. In Germany several 
translations are preparing, and it will appear in Danish, 
Swedish, Polish, and Russian. A new weekly perio- 
dical, under the editorship of Karl Gutzkow, is com- 
menced in Dresden; it is entitled Unterhaltungen am 
hiuslichen Herd, “Entertainment for the Household 
Hearth.” It is meant to be something similar to 
Dickens’s Household Words. The Rev. Henry Bur- 
gess, of Blackburn, has issued proposals for publishing 
a translation of the Metrical Hymns of the ancient 
Syrian Christians, with historical and philological notes. 
His former work, a translation of the Festal Letters of 
Athanasius, from a Syriac MS. brought to England by 
Dr. Tattam, has recently procured for him the honour 
of a degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Gottingen. 

The vacant Professorship of English Language and 
Literature at the London University has been filled up 
by the appointment of Mr. David Masson:—a gentleman 
well known in literary circles here and in Edinburgh, 
and a valued contributor to The Atheneum. The 
Council of the Royal Society have awarded the Copley 
medal to Baron Alexander von Humboldt, for his 
eminent scientific services—the Rumford medal, to 
G. G. Stokes, of Pembroke College, Cambridge,—and 
the two Royal Medals, to J. P. Jones, Esq., and T. H. 
Huxley, Esq. The Gazette announces the appointment 
of Sir Emerson Tennent, M.P., author of Christianity 
in Ceylon, to the office of Joint Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, filled by the late Mr. G. R. Porter; and Mr. 
G. P. R. James, the prolific novelist, to the post of 
Consul of Norfolk, North America. The medal of 
the Prussian Order of Merit, disposable by the death of 
Thomas Moore, is to be conferred on Major Rawlinson, 
our distinguished Oriental scholar and traveller. The 
King has the nomination of members. Sir Charles 
Lyell, Professor Agassiz, President Hitchcock, Doctor 
Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, and others, have been engaged 
to deliver lectures, during the coming winter, before the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, or at the Lowell In- 
































stitute, Boston. Mr. M‘Glashan, of Dublin, the 
publisher, is to be presented with a testimonial on the 
ist of January next. His friends consider that the 
twentieth anniversary of the Dublin University Magazine 
presents a fitting opportunity of bearing testimony to 
his worth, he having been from the first identified with 
that brilliant periodical. The late Dr. Birkbeck, the 
chief founder of the Mechanics’ Institutes, and who at 
his own cost—both in time and money—largely con- 
tributed to the spreading of education amongst English 
mechanics—died, impoverished, and leaving his widow 
without provision. A communication of the bereaved 
lady's position was made to the Prime Minister, and a 
memorial, most numerously and respectably signed, 
prayed that some stipend from the Civil List should be 
allowed to her. In reply to this memorial, an offer was 
communicated from Lord Derby of a pension (charged on 
the Civil List) of 50/. a year. This pension, however, 
was, by the special advice of Mrs. Birkbeck’s friends, 
instantly declined. Mr. M. Chambers, for Sir Charles 
Napier, recently moved, in the Court of Queen's Bench, 
for a rule calling on Mr. John Murray, publisher of the 
Quarterly Review, to show cause why criminal infor- 
mation should not be filed against him for alleged libel 
in an article on the war in Scinde. Lord Campbell pro- 
nounced that the allegation in the article referred to 
did not exceed the limits allowed to free discussion 
through the press in this country. Justices Coleridge, 
Wightman, and Earle, coincided with the judgment of 
the Lord Chief Justice. 


An application is shortly to be made to Parliament, 
for an act vesting the property of Shakspeare’s House in 
the Government. If this application succeed, this 
house will become a “ National Institution,” as it should 
be. The subscription for a monument to Sir James 
Mackintosh, commenced under excellent auspices twenty 
years ago, does not yet amount to 5001. The vessel 
Sea Queen, arrived from Boston, United States of 
America, has brought a case addressed to the Royal 
Society, containing presentation copies of books for the 
Royal and other learned Societies and individuals in this 
country, and the authorities of the revenue have given 
the necessary directions for their free delivery for that 
purpose.——The members of the South Kennington 
Literary Institute held their first Conversazione on the 
llth instant, in the school-room attached to Saint 
Barnabas Church, Wandsworth-road. The tables were 
covered with a great variety of interesting objects. 
The Oxford papers mention that a Society for Debates 
on the subject of University Reform, has recently been 
formed among the tutors and masters in that Univer- 
sity. ——The University of Cambridge has accepted the 
bequest of Dr. Leman’s herbarium, comprising 30,000 
species of plants, and voted a sum of 150/. for defraying 
the cost of arranging it. Mr. Joshua Bates, of the Lon- 
don house of Baring & Co., having been informed that a 
public library is about to be erected in Boston, offered 
to contribute a sum of 50,0007. dollars—10,000I. 
sterling. The Constitutionnel, which possesses, it is 
said, 40,000 subscribers in France, has been purchased 
by the proprietor of the Pays, M. Méres, who owns at 
the same time the Journal des Chemins de Fer. The 
price said to be paid for this acquisition is 1,600,000f., 
or about 64.000/. The new editor will, it is reported, 
be M. Granier de Cassagnac. The subject of the 
Norrisian Prize Essay at Oxford for 1853 is announced, 
“The Gospels could not have originated in any or all 
of those forms of religious opinion which prevailed 
among the Jews at the time of our Saviour’s incar- 
nation.” Most of the Paris journals, in their trans- 
lations of the reports of the recent duel at Egham have 
made an extraordinary blunder—that of confounding 
the “percussion cap” of a pistol with the “cap” or 
“hat” of dress. Thus we read:—‘ Avant le duel les 
parties convinrent que les coups portés dans les habits 
ne compteraient pas;” which is literally, “ Before the 
duel the parties agreed that shots entering the clothes 
should not count;’ whereas the words in the original 
were-—‘ It was agreed that the snapping of a cap (in 
French U'eclat d'une capsule) should not count as a 
shot.” Again: “Tous deux firent feu; le chapeau de 
Barthélemy fut touché; i en mit wn neuf, qui fut 
touché aussi;” that is literally “Both fired; the hat 
of Barthélemy was hit; he put on a new hat, which 
was also hit.” The English was:—“ Both fired. The 
cap (in French, la capsule) of M. Barthélemy’s pistol 
only exploded; he put on a fresh cap, which also 
snapped!” 






































STATISTICS OF LITERATURE. 


Tur Press.—The statistics of the newspaper press 
of the United States form an interesting feature in the 
returns of the Seventh Census. From an abstract of 
this document we learn the following facts : 

It appears that the whole number of newpapers and 
periodicals in the United States, on the first day of 
June, 1850, amounted te 2,800. Of these, 2,494 were 
fully returned, 234 had all the facts excepting circula- 
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tion given, and 72 are estimated for California, the 
Territories, and for those that may have been omitted 
by the assistant marshals. 

From calculations made on the statistics returned, 
and estimated circulations where they have been 
omitted, it appears that the aggregate circulation of 
these 2,800 papers and periodicals is about 5,000,000, 
and that the entire number of copies printed annually 
in the United States, amounts to 422,600,000. 

The following table will show the number of daily, 
weekly, monthly, and other issues, with the prod 
circulation of each class : 





No. | Circulation.|,_No. of copies 


\printed annually 





a 


| 
} 
| 
} 





Dailies........+-, 350 750,000 | 235,000,000 
Tri-weeklies ..... 150/ 75,000} 11,700,000 
Semi-weeklies ..| 125! 80,000 8,320,000 
Weeklies ......../ 2,000 | 2,875,000 149,500,000 
Semi-monthlies..) 50/ 300,000 7,200,000 
Monthlies ......| 100} 900,000 10,800,000 
Quarterlies......) 25 | 29,000 80,000 

| | 

| 2,800 | 5,000,000 | 422,600,000 





_ Four hundred aud twenty-four papers are issued 

in the New England States, 876 in the Middle States, 

ae a the Southern States, and 784 in the Western 
8. 

The average circulation of papers in the United 
States, is 1,785. There is one publication for every 
7,161 free inhabitants in the United States and 
Territories.—Norton’s Literary Register. 

“Uncie Tom’s Caznin.”—Mr. W. E. Franklin, 
the bookseller and newsvendor of the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick Railway, had sold up to Thursday, Octo- 
ber 28, 4,794 copies of ‘‘ Uncle Tom ! ”’—416 copies at 
6d., 338 at 7d., 3,139 at 1s., 351 at 2s., 478 at 2s. 6d., 
54 at 3s. 6d., and 9 at 7s. 6d. The three-and-sixpenny 
edition is “ the author's ;” so that Mrs. Stowe has only 
realized a profit by 54 copies out of 4,794! Mr. Frank- 
lin, it may be supposed, has been much benefited by the 
book ; but it must be remembered that general litera- 
ture has had small sale during the rage for ‘ Tom.” 
For the past two months “Uncle Tom” and the 
“White Slave,” the “ Duke of Wellington’’ and “ Sir 
Robert Peel,” have monopolized the pence of the 
travelling public, and have generally gone off in pairs. 
—Gateshead Observer. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &e. 


HayMARKET :—Masks and Faces ; a comedy in two 
acts, by Messrs. Tom Tayztor and CHARLES 
READE. 

Lyceum :—Those Dear Blacks ; a comedietta in two 
acts, by Mr. W. Broveu. 

AvELPHI :—“ Slave Life! or Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
—A drama in three acts. 

The great success achieved by Richelieu in Love, has 
been followed up by a triumph no less marked, in the 
shape of Masks and Faces, an excellent collaboration 
by Mr. Tom Taytor and Mr. Cuaries Reapz, 
hitherto known only as a successful adapter from the 
French. The crude notion of this piece 1s, indeed, said 
to have been taken from La Marquise de Senneterre ; 
but there appears to be little doubt that the construction 
of the plot, the invention of the characters, and the 
ornaments of the dialogue are as original as anything 
in these days can possibly be. The intention of the 
piece is evidently to impress upon the public that actors 
and actresses are not always so devoid of morality as 
they are popularly supposed to be, and in spite of the 
natural tendency to view such a moral preached from 
such a place with some slight feelings of suspicion, 
we cannot help wishing that it ~~ have some effect 
that way. The plot isas follows: Ernest Vane (Mr. 
PARSELLF), a country gentleman of fortune, from 
Huntingdonshire, has been beguiled by the pleasures of 
town, and unmindful of his newly-married wife, Mabel 
(Miss Rosa BENNETT) who is pining in rural solitude, 
he passes himself off for an unfettered young bachelor 
and enters the lists against all the beaux and wits of 
the day as a left-handed suitor to the fair and seductive 
actress Peg Woffington (Mrs. Strruine.) The 
actress, who is much taken by the rustic simplicity of 
the youth, accepts him for a lover to the rejection of 
Sir Charles Poma (Mr. Leigh Murray) a 
fashionable exquisite. In the meantime, Mabel Vane, 
anxious to see her husband once more, comes up to 
town unexpectedly, and her arrival becoming known 
to Pomander, he gladly avails himself of so brilliant 
an opportunity for vengeance by introducing her sud- 
denly to one of Ernest's bachelor parties, consisting of 
Woffington, an Cibber (Mr. LAMBERT) Quin, 
(Mr. J. BLAND) Kitty Clive (Miss F. Maske.) and 
two critics Snarl and Soaper (Messrs. Stuart and 
CAULFIELD) very much to the discomfiture of Ernest, 
and the surprise of the fair Woffington. The witt 
actress is, however, resolved not to be taken aback, ot | 
as the best method of covering the confusion, intro- 
duces herself and the rest of the professionals to the 
uninitiated Mabel, under their stage names, as Lady 
Betty Modish, &c. Mabel, however, is not long 
in ascertaining the real state of the case, partly 
by the kindness of Pomander, who is not un- 
willing to take advantage of a quarrel which he sup- 








poses inevitable between the! outraged wife and her 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Drecemser 1, 





husband, and partly from the innocent talkativeness of 
Triplet (Mr. WEBSTER) a poor poet and painter whom 
Wofington has befriended. The second act takes 
lac viplet’s lodging, to which Woffington has 
for the purpose of relieving the misery which 


in 





lace ifn 


come 
weighs down the poor fellow and his starving family, 
and which, by a judicious application of ‘‘ kitchen 


physic’? and the contagion of her own overflowing 
merriment, she speedily dispels. In order to advance 
the interests of her protege, she gives him a sitting for 
hor portrait, and has invited the wits, the critics, and 


the actors to come and inspect it. Dissatisfied with the | 


result of his labours, 7'riplet destroys the picture before 
tle arrival of the posse, by striking his knife through 
the face, when Peg, resolved to have some fun at the 


expense of the cognoscenti, cuts out the canvass face | 


and inserts in the place her own natural one of flesh 


and blood. When the critics arrive, they at once begin | 


to criticise the work most severely, as utterly inconsis- 
tent with the principles of art and all the recognised 
laws of nature, strictures upon which the laughing 
picture soon turns round upon themselves and puts 
them to fight in anger and dismay. No ssoner have 
they gone than Mabel arrives for the purpose of asking 
Triplet to conduct her to Woffngton, that she may 
conjure her to restore to her the heart of her husband ; 


Wovington is by this time in the picture again, and | 


Mabel believing it to be a work of art, addresses to it 
an affecting appeal. The actress is moved, and in the 
scene which follows, she promises to restore to poor 
Wabel her lost happiness. This she speedily effects by 
bringing together Pomander and Ernest, and pretend- 
ing to accept Pomander,—and the curtain falls upon one 
of those long versified tagsin which a series of epigram- 
matie sentences are delivered by the dramatis persone 
stanling all arow. From this description of the inci- 
dents upon which the comedy has been constructed, it 
will be understood that the two acts bear rather the 
character of a series of incidents illustrating the 
character of Peg Woffington than of being founded 


upou any regular and sustained plot. Although the 





character of Woffington is not strictly moral, even as | 


here depicted, there is enough of good feeling infused 


into Ler character to center the interest of the audience | 


upon herself. As a woman who has seen enough of the 
world to despise it, but with an abundant flow of honest 
sympathies hidden beneath the ice-cold surface ef sar- 
casm and polished wit, the Peg Woffington of Messrs. 
TayLon AND READE appears to us a very natural 
character ; but we fear that she is not the Peg Wof- 
on of History. Unless report has strangely belied 
Peg was scarcely one who could, with any show of 
justice, complain of any unfavourable estimate which 
society might arrive at with respect toher morals. The 
character here depicted reminded us rather of Mrs, 
EGIRDLE : but let that pass. 
played the part as well as—if their ages had been re- 
versed—Mrs. WorrinGton would have played Mrs. 
Srrrumxc. The other historical parts were well sus- 





‘her, 


- 


K 


MaskEtt, who has lately made her debit at this 


theatre, and promises to becoine an established favourite. | 


It is perhaps to be regretted that more has not been 
done with the character of Quiz,—perhaps, in reality, 
one of the most humorous men of his time; but we 
are somewhat compensated by the sketch of Cidder, 
which, we dare to say, is more truthful than any histo- 
rical portrait that ever proceeded from the pencil of Mr. 
’HACKERAY. Mr. Wessten’s impersonation of the 
poor poet isa very fine performance, and Mrs, Lerten 
Muvuaray deserves infinite eredit for the manner in 
which she supports her trying and painful part as the 
wife of Triplet, who has to whine, and “‘ God bless you,” 
and “‘ Heaven reward you,” in the most approved men- 
dicant style. Indeed, we would suggest, in a friendly 
manner, that the opening of the second act should be 
cousiderably curtailed; because, however affecting star- 
ving families of poor poets may be in reality, upon the 
staze such scenes are apt too nearly to approach the 
batlios,—a catastrophe which, even in the hands of a 
LAMAITRE, simulated pauperism is not always able to 
avoid. Upon the whole, our admiration for this comedy 
is very great; and, although its offences against law 
and precedent are neither few nor small, we are bound 
to say that pleasure was excited and emotion aroused in 
the witnessing of it; and that is, after all, the sole end 
and object of the dramatic writer. 

Infusing a little sly satire upon the present mania for 
our coloured brethren, aroused by “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
into a very smart adaptation of a French piece, Mr. W. 
Brovern has produced, at the Lyceum, avery agreeable 
little comedietta, in two acts, called Those Dear Blacks, 
‘The first act takes place upon the Chain-Pier at 
Brighton, where all the promenaders are discovered 
eagerly perusing various editions of “ Uncle Tom.” 
Amongst the parties there occupied, are Mr, Bullwinkle 
(Mr. Basin Baker) and his daughter Amedia (Miss 
WynpuHAM), who are eagerly expecting the arrival of 
Mr, Featheredge (Mr. C. Matuews), who is paying 
his addresses to Miss Amelia, and is supposed to be a 
perfect Croesus. Featheredge arrives, but is at once 
recognised by a lawyer named Skinner (Mr. BurLer), 
who, as luckless chance will have it, is walking with the 
Bullwinkles, and who at once exposes Featheredge as 
a gentleman destitute of any visible means, and against 
whom he then holds an acceptance for fifty pounds. 
Spurned by the indignant Bullwinkle and his lovely 
daughter, reduced to his last penny, and starvation 
staring him in the face, Featheredge is about to cast 





Mrs. STIRLING | 


iined, especially that of Avtty Clive by Miss Fanny | 





! 

| himself from the pier, when he is pulled back by Mr. 
Adunis Lillywhite (Mr. SutTeR), a gentleman of 
colour, who is possessed of an enormous fortune, and is 
in search of a white servant. After some demur, 
Featheredge accepts the situation, and accordingly, in 
the next act, we find him installed in Mr. Lillywhite’s 
splendid apartments fast asleep upon his master’s sofa, 
and in his master’s handsome flowered-silk dressing- 
gown. Pretending ignorance of all the duties of a ser- 
vant, he induces his master to give him a lesson for the 
first morning by serving him ; and, to render the trans- 
formation more complete, the ignorant Lillywhite 
imagines that a gorgeous embroidered suit of livery 
must be intended for the ‘* Massa,’’ and dons it accord- 
accordingly, leaving the plain black suit for the servant. 
At this juncture Mr. Bullwinkle, upon whose head a 
flowerpot has alighted, comes into the room and is 
overpowered with astonishment at finding the fortune- 
less Featheredge so sumptuously lodged and obse- 
quiously waited on by a black servant: repentance for 
the refusal of his alliance immediately follows, and he 





at once runs off for his daughter to regain so desirable a | 


match. When the fair Amedia arrives, 
| recognises in her ‘‘ the lubly white gal,’”’ with whom he 
had become desperately enamoured the day before at 
| Brighton ; and the arrival of Skinner, compels Feather- 
edge to confess that he is not the master, but the 
| servant. Everything seems now upon the point of 
being again embroiled, when Lillywhite, to prove his 
| enormous wealth, by way of supporting his claim to the 
hand of Amelia, produces the will of his late master, 
bequeathing to him the whole of his fortune provided 
the sister of the testator should die withoutissue. She 
has not, however, died without issue ; Featheredge is that 
issue, and now, being really a rich man, no further dif- 
ficulty stands in the way of his union with Amelia. To 
compensate Lillywhite for his disappointment, he takes 
him at once into his service, and permits him to retain 
the embroidered coat. ‘The character of Featheredge 
is admirably suited to Mr. C. Marnrws; and Mr. 
Suter plays the gentleman of colour with very great 
felicity. Nor should we omit a word of congratulation 
| and praise to Miss WyNDHAM, who has now abandoned 
the corps du ballet for a path scarcely more, but quite 
as congenial to her talents. 

As Slave Life made its first appearance whilst we 
were going to press, it is impossible we should do more 
than give a hasty and brief notice of its merits and 

| reception. The story of Mrs. Srower’s novel has had 
| great liberties taken with if, in order to bring it into 
| dramatic form, for, to use the expression of the play- 
| bill, it was necessary to interleave the threads into 
| which the adventures of her heroes and heroines 
| diverged. Mrs. Kerrry’s Yopsy is evidently the 
| great feature in the piece, and, as Mr. 0. Smiru is 
| generally selected for the most villanous parts, we need 
| hardly say that he was Uncle Tom. We are bound to 
| say that the mise en sccne does credit to the manage- 
| ment, and as the various tableaux and pieces of senti- 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ment with which the entire piece is filled appeared to 
| afford nnmitigated satisfaction to the audience, we need 
not criticise too severely the literary merits of this, the 
least contemptible dramatic version of Uncle Tom's 
| Cabin. 





A LIFE-DRAMA. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
(Continued from page 584.) 
SCENE ELEVENTH.—Watten standing alone in his garden. 
WALTER. 
Summer hath murmur’d with her leafy lips 
Around my home, and I have heard her not ; 
I’ve missed the process of three several years, 
From shaking wind-flowers to the tarnished gold 
That rustles sere on Autumn’s aged limbs, 
I went three years ago, and now return, 
As stag sore-hunted a long summer day 
Creeps in the eve to its deep forest home. 
This ismy home again! Once more I hail 
The dear old gables and the creaking vanes. 
It stands all fleck’d with shadows in the moon, 
Patient and white and woful. ’Tis so still, 
It seems to brood upon its youthfal years, 
When children sported on its ringing floors, 
And music trembled through its happy rooms. 
’Twas here I spent my youth, as far removed 
From the great heavings, hopes, and fears of man 
As unknown isle asleep in unknown seas. 
Gone my pure heart, and with it happy days; 
No manna falls around me from on high, 
Barely from off the desert of my Ife 
I gather patience and severe content. 
God is a worker. He has thickly strewn 
Infinity with grandeur. God is Love ; 
He yet shall wipe away Creation’s tears, 
And all the worlds shall summer in His smile. 
Why work I not? The veriest mote that sports 
Its one-day life within the sunny beam 
Has its stern duties. Wherefore have I none? 
I will throw off this dead and useless past, 
As a strong runner, straining for his life, 
Uuclasps a mantle to the hungry winds, 
A mighty purpose rises large and slow 
From out the fluctuations of my soul, 
As, ghost-like, from the waste und tumbling sea 
Starts the completed moon. [Another pause, 
I have a heart to dare, 
And spirit-thews to work my daring out; 
I'll cleave the world as a swimmer cleaves the sea, 
Breaking its sleek green billows into froth, 
With tilting full-blown chest, and scattering 
With scornful breath its kissing flattering foam, 
That leaps and dallies with his dipping lip. 
Thou'rt distant, now, O World! I hear thee not; 
There's no pale fringes of thy fires to-night 


[A pause. 





Lillywhite | 





Around the large horizon. Yet, O World! 

I have thee in my power, and as a man 

By some mysterious influence can sway 
Another's mind, making him laugh and weep, 
Shudder or thrill, such power have I on thee. 
Much have I suffered, both from thee and thine; 
Thou shalt not ’scape me, World! I'll make thee weep; 
I'll make my lone thought cross thee like a spirit, 

And blanch thy braggart cheeks, lift up thy hair, 

And make thy great knees tremble ; I will send 

Across thy soul dark herds of demon dreams, 

And make thee toss and moan in troubled sleep ; 

And, waking, I will fill thy forlorn heart 

With pure and happy thoughts, as summer woods 

Are full of singing birds.—I come from far, 

T’'ll rest myse:f, O World! awhile on thee, 

And half in earnest, half in jest, Pl cut 

My name upon thee, pass the arch of Death, 

‘Then on a stair of stars go up to God. 


SCENE TWELFTH—An Apartment—Cnances and 
Epwarp seated. 


EDWARD, 
Tuve you seen Walter lately ? 
CHARLES. 
Very much ; 
I wintered with him. 
EDWARD. 
What was he about ? 


CHARLES. 
He wrote his Poem then. 
EDWARD. 
That was a hit! 
The world still murmurs like a hive of bees : 
He is its theme—to morrow it may change. 
Was it done at a dash? 
CHARLES. 
It was; each word sincere, 
As blocd drops from the heart. The fall faced moon, 
Set round with stars, in at his casement looked, 
And saw him write and write: and when the moon 
Was waning dim upon the edge of morn, 
Still sat he writing, thoughtful-eyed and pale, 
And, as of yore, round his white temples recled 
His golden hair, in ringlets beautiful. 
Great joy he had, for thought came glad and thick 
As leaves upon a tree in primrose time ; 
And as he wrote, his task the lovelier grew, 
Like April unto May, or as a child, 
A-smile in the lap of life, by fine degrees 
Orbs to a maiden, walking with meek eyes 
In atmosphere of beauty round her brea‘hed. 
He wrote all winter in an olden room, 
Hallow’d with glooms and books. Priests who have wed 
Their makers unto Fame, Moons that have shed 
Eternal halos around England's head ; 
Books dusky and thumb'd without, within a sphere 
Smelling of Spring, as genial, fresh, and clear, 
And beautiful as is the rainbow'd air 
After May showers. Within this pleasant lair 
He passed in writing all the winter moons ; 
But when May came, with train of sunny noons, 
He chose a leafy summer house within 
The greenest nook in all his garden green ; 
Oft a fine thought would flush his face divine, 
As he had quaffed a cup of olden wine, 
Which deifies the drinker: oft his face 
Gleamed like a spirit’s in that shady place, 
While he saw, smiling upward from the scroll, 
The image of the thought within his soul ; 
There, ’mid the waving shadows of the trees, 
‘Mong gurden odours and the hum of bees, 
He wrote the last and clcsing passages. 
He is not happy. 
EDWARD. 
Has he told you so? 
CHARLES, 
Not in plain terms; oft an unhappy thought, 
Telling all is not well, falls from his soul 
Like a diseased feather from the wing 
Of a sick eagle; a scorched meteor-stone 
Dropt from the ruined moon. 


EDWARD. 
What are these thoughts ? 


CHARLES. 
I walked with him upon a windy night ; 
We saw the streaming moon flec through the sky 
Pursu d by all the dark and hungry clouds, 
He stopped and said: ‘* Weariness feeds on all, 
That vampire, Time, shall yet suck dim the sun. 
God wearies, and so makes a universe, 
And gathers angels round Him.—He is weak ; 
I weary, and s6 wreak myself in verse, 
Which but relieves me as a six-inch pipe 
Relieves the dropsied sea. O for mad War! 
I'd give my next twelve years to head but onee 
Ten thousand horse in one victorious charge. 
Give me some one to hate, and let me chase 
Him through the zones, and finding him at last, 
Make his accursed eyes leap on his cheeks, 
And his face blacken, with one checking gripe.” 
EDWARD. 
Savage enough, I’faith ! 
CHARLES, 
He often said 
His strivings after Poesy and Fame 
Were vain as turning blind eyes on the sun. 
His Book came out; I told him that the world 
He»il’d him a Poet. He said, with feeble smile, 
‘‘T have arisen like a dawn—the world, 
Like the touch’d Memnon, murmurs—that is all.’” 
He said, as we were lying on the moss, 
(A forest sounding o’er us, like a sea 
Above two mermen seated on the sands :) 
‘Our human hearts are deeper than our souls, 
And Love than Knowledge is diviner food— 
O Charles! if God will ever send to thee 
A heart that loves thee, reverence that heart. 
We think that Death is hard, when he can kiil 
An infant smiling in his very face: 
Harder was I than Death.—In cup of sin 
I did d ssolve thee, thou most precious pear}, 
And drink thee up.” We sat one eve, 
Gazing in silence on the falling sun: 
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We saw him sink. As slow from out the heaven, 
Like a fine veil, came down the tender gloom, 
‘A dove came fluttering round the window, flew 
Away, and then came fluttering back. Te said: 
** As that dove flutters round the casement, comes 
A pale shape round my soul; I've done it wrong, 
I never will be happy till I ope 
My heart an‘ take it in.”—’Twas ever so ; 
To some strange sorrow all his thoughts did tend, 
Like waves unto a shore. Dost know his grief > 
EDWARD. 
I dimly guess it ; a rich che2k grew pale, 
A happy spirit singing on her way 
Grew mute as winter. Walter, mad and blind, 
Threw off the world, God, unclasp‘d loving arms, 
Rush’d wild through Pleasure and through Deyil-world, 
Till he fell down exhausted.—Do you know 
If he believes in God ? 
CHARLES, 
He told me once, 
The saddest thing that can befal a soul 
Is when it loses faith in God and Woman ; 
For he had lost them both.—Lost I those gems, 
Though the world’s throne stood empty in my path, 
I would go wandering back into my childhood, 
Searching for them with tears. 
EDWARD. 
Let him go 
Alone upon his waste and dreary road, 
He will return to the old faith he learned 
Beside his mother’s knee. That memory 
That haunts him, as the sweet and gracious moon 
Haunts the poor outcast Earth, will lead him back 
To happiness and God. 
CITARLES, 
May it be so! 


= ————— — 





How Punsiisnvers MAKE ForTUNES AND SPEND 
THEM. — Jhe Times, in a late review of a new 
illustrated edition Y 
Testament, from the press of Mr. John Mitchell, is 
playful at the expense of enterprising publishers :— 





| to the Bar in 1841; and appointed a Police Magistrate in 


| 


| started The Censor. a fortnight'y pe 


Various Ballads. Dnetts, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &e. &e. 
| Cramer and Co.; Cha; pell; Ollivier; Leader and | 
Cocks ; Jullien and Co. 
| ANDRE (JAMES PETER), 25, York-place, City-road, 


1849, 
Times, from 1845 to 1848. 


Contributed leading Articles for three years to The 
While still at School, in 1848, 
iodical, in conjunetion 
of Port Philip. Married 






with an elder brother, now the judge 
in 1835. Author of 

Comic Blackstone. 1 vol. 

Comie Histery of England. 2 vols, 

Comic History of Rome. (Now in progress.) 

Quizziology of British Drama; and about 100 published 
Dramatic Pieces. 

Contributor to:—The Times, Herald. Globe. Punch; The 
Censor, a fortnightly periodical in 1828, Literary Beacon 
in 1830, Figaro in London, 1831, George Cruikshank's 
Table Book, 1844, Alinanac of the Month, &c. 


‘BECKETT (MARY ANN), Composer. Porn in London, 
April 29, 1817. Married to Gilbert A Beckett in 1835. 


Composer of the operas of Agnes Sorel, produced at the | 


opening of the St. James’s Theatre, in December, 1835. 
London: Mari and Lavem. 


Opera of Little Red Riding Hood, performed at the Prin- | 


cess’s and Surrey Theatres. London: Chappell. 


Landscape Painter. Born in London, September Ist, 1801. 
Was educated for a commercial life. His father, Mr. James 
Peter André, senior (a West India merchant), was a first 
in of the much lamented Major André, and the late Sir 
Jilliam Lewis André, Bart. Preferring artistical pursuits, he 
ame for a short time the pupil of the late Mr. John Glover. 






teccived medals from the Society of Arts in 1824-25-26. | 
First exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1823; has since been | 


an almost constant annual exhibitorat that and the principal 
metropolitan Galleries ; but, from ill-health and severe domes- 


| tic afflictions, and being engaged in other pursuits, has of late 


of The Parables of the New ' 


; . . * | 
‘** Publishers, like other mortals, have their hobbies, 


and all men, whether publishers or not, have their 
moments of commendable weakness, when, knowing 


themselves to be on the whole winners in the great | 


game of life, they are willing to play fora time at 


manifest loss and disadvantage for the mere love of | 


sport. Longmans count their gains by thousands when 
they publish a history like that of Babington Macaulay ; 
but small profit, save that which accrues to them from 
a satisfied conscience, attends a lavish investment in 
pictorial Prayer-books and illuminated missals. Murray 
draws a prize in Cumming’s African Sports, and 


painted but few pictures for the public exhibitions. 


British Artists, 
Galleries, the subjects being various Landscape Compo- 
sitions, and views of English, Welsh, and French scenery. 


ASHLEY (FRANCIS BUNSTEED), Wooburn Vicarage, 
Beaconsfield, Clerk. Born in Clifton, ISI1; educated at 
Addiscombe College; served in the Artillery at Madras in 
1829; was in China at the threatened outbreak at Canton, 
1830; was engaged in suppressing Bristol Riots 
civilian); connected for three years with the college at 
Singapore; passed through St. Bees Theological College, 
founded by Sir Stamford Raffles; Secretary to the Bristol 
Anti-opium Society ; was ordained in 1842, as inenmbent of 


fas a 





| Holine, Westmoreland; was inducted to vicarage of Wooburn, 
Hol West land lucted to vicarage of Wooburn 


sinks an annuity in a pet labour of Croker’s, which the | 
cultivated must always admire, but which shall never | 


arrive at the dignity of paying its expenses. Black- 
wood has a mine in his magazine, and is content to 
invest a goodly portion of his diggings in a national 
work of architecture, which is doomed, we fear, to 
become a simple record of Scottish patriotism in the 
native land of the enterprising publisher—and on the 
least gratifying side of his ledger. Yet who shall com- 


plain that out of the superabundance of their means | 
publishers are prone to indulge in luxuries that confer | 


a lasting benefit on literature and art? Mr. John 
Mitchell, ‘‘ publisher to the Queen,” is the very per- 
sonification of enterprise and speculation. Of all pub- 
lishers living he is, perhaps, the very last whom we 
should suspect of an infirmity that sits so becomingly 
on the graver brethren whose names have been intro- 
duced ; yet he, too, in his turn, has obeyed the higher 
impulse, and possibly entombed for ever in a labour of 
love much valuable coin, won by dint of energy and 
perseverance from the ordinary pursuits of life. A 
beautiful volume is before us, which would surely never 
have seen the light had not Mthiopian serenaders, 
Rachel and Lemaitre, Tyrolese singers, and German 
tragedians enabled Mr. Mitchel to gratify a noble 
sentiment, and to achieve a public geod. 
effort meet with its requital ! We shall be glad to learn 
that his least promising venture has proved Mr. 
Mitchell’s best speculation. Virtue, we know, is its 
own reward; but even the honest creature who picks 
up a purse and restores it untouched to its owner finds— 
human as he is—his virtuous propensities strengthened 
and confirmed by substantial acknowledgment. 

Miss Laura Appison.—An incident in the per- 
sonal history of the late Miss Laura Addison is furnished 
in the foreign correspondence of the New York Daily 
Times, relating to her engagement at Sadler’s Wells : 
‘But the flattery of injudicious friends, and perhaps 
the promptings of her own vanity, led her to imagine 
that her talent was lost at a theatre in the remote 
district of Islington. An incident that we have heard 
related confirmed this delusion. At a theatrical party 


May the | 





where Miss Addison was present, a coxcomb in the 
guards, on being introduced to the young tragedienne, 
drawled out, ‘ At what theataw do you pafawm, Miss 
Addison?’ ‘At Sadler’s Wells,’ she replied. ‘ Sad- 
law’s Wells?—aw! Where do you change horses on 
the road?’ This silly sarcasm, it is said, determined | 
Miss Addison to quit the unaristocratie boards of 
Sadler’s Wells,” 








DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF 
LIVING AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


{Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to 
us the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each volume, will 
supply the means of ready reference. } | 


_A’BECKETT (GILBERT ABBOTT), 10, Hyde-park-gate, | 
South, Metropolitan Police Magistrate. Born in London | 
Yevruary, 17, 1811; educated at Westminster School ; called 


at Newport, Pembrokeshire, in 1800. 





Bucks, 1847. Author of 

Pamphlets on Baptism, 1846 ; 
Mormonism, three Editions; 
dividual Sins. 

The Bible Chart. 1848. 

The Growing and Devoted Christian. 

The Christian Ministry.—Two Editions. 

A Pastoral Address. 

Health : a Lecture to the Working Classes. 

Prayers for Sunday Schools. (Christian Knowledge Society.) 

The Domestic Circle. 1851. 

The Duties of Husbands; Wives; 
Masters; Servants; Brothers anc 

Sermon to Young Meu. London : 
Putler. 

Contributed articles in Singaporé 
education being connected wit! 
perance; On Opium. In the 
Employment of Chaplains on Railways. 1843. 


Romanism: Tractarianism ; 
Unity; National and In 








Hatchard. Wycombe: 


Free Press, 1837,—On 
1 Revi 





g 
Lancaster Gazette, 


Correspondence. 1849. On the Sabbath Question and Post 
London: | 


Delivery, in Church of England Magazine. 
Edwards and Hughes. 

On the Royal Supremacy, in the /Zistoric Times. 

Article on Borneo, in Missionary Magazine. February, 1847 

On Village Improvement and Education. 1844. London: 
Nisbet. 

Asan Amateur Artist, a variety of his pictures have been 
published at different times. Portrait of James Davies, 
of Devanden; Views of St. Bees College, by Fores, 
Spur-strect. London. The New Schools, Wooburn, &c. 

FAUSSET (ANDREW ROBERT), Editor of Classics, 

3ishops-Middleham, Durham. Born at Silverhill, County Fer- 
managh, Ireland, October 13, 1821; chiefiy educated at 
Dungannon Royal School; entered at Trinity 
Dublin, 1838, as Queen’s Scholar; obtained first University 
Scholarship, 1841; Degree Gold Medal and Senior Classical 





> 





Moderatorship, 1842; Berkeley Gold Medal for Greek, and | 


seven Vice-Chancellor Prizes for Original Compositions in 
Latin and Greek, prose and verse; graduated B.A. in 1843; 
M.A. 1845; took Holy Orders, and entered upon the curacy 


of Bishops-Middleham, Durham (where he at present is), 


1847. Published 
An Edition of all the Comedies of Terence, except the 


Eunuch, with Life of Terence, Prolegomena, and critical | 


Notes. 1844. Dublin: Machen. 

An Edition of the first Eight Books of the iad of Homer, 
with critical and exegetical Notes and Examination 
Questions. 1846. Dublin: Machen. 

An Edition of the first Three Books of T. Livy, with Life 
of Livy; Prolegomena on the History and Chronology 
of Early Rome, and copious Notes, critical and his- 


torical (the latter chiefly from Niebuhr), on the text. | 


1849. Dublin: Machen. 
Translation in prose of the Hecuba of Euripedes. 
Dublin: Rooney. 
Translation in prose of the Medea of Euripides, with 
Prolegomena. 1851. Dublin: Rooney. 
Is an occasional contributor to the Jrish Christian Examiner. 
MEDLOCK (HENRY), Author and Editor, Senior Assistant 
in the Royal College of Chemistry. Oxford-street, London. 
Born at Cambridge in 1824; educated by the Rev. W. 
Burgess, at Shelford, near Cambridge; followed the occupa- 
tion of Chemist and Druggist from 1339 to 1847; entered as 
a student in the Royal College Y 
Junior Assistant in 1848; Senior . 
Guide to the Guildford Flora, 1846, 
and Co. 


1850. 








ant, 1849. Author of 
Guildford : Russell 





tesearches on the Amy] Series, published in the Quarterly | 


Journal of the Chemical Society. 1849-50. 
Translator and Editor of Schoedler’s Buch der Natur. 


1851. London: Griffin and Co. 
MORGAN (WILLIAM), Baptist Minister, Holyhead, born 


Author of : 


Has | 
exhibited at the Roval Academy, Gallery of the Society of | 
British Institution, and several Provincial | 


Parents; Children; | 


College, | 





The Evangelical Baptism. Holyhead: W. Morgan. 1828. 

A Practical Treatise on right Searching of the Holy Serip- 
tures. Cardigan: W. Morgan. 1832. 

The War and Victory. 2 Parts. W. Morgan. 

Zon awakened. Cardiff: T. Ap Jenan. 1844. 

Analogy of the Faith ; ‘eing series of Theological Sermons 
on Scriptural Divinity. 14 numbers. Holyhead : William 
Jones. 1850. 

Memoirs of Rev. Christmas Evans. 
John Hughes. 1839, 

Contributed to: Eurgrawn Mon; Seren Gomer; Great y 
Bedyduye; ¥ Gwu Fedyduir; ¥ Bedyduir : Athraw i 
Blentyn. 


SMITH (CHARLES LESINGHAM), Author, Little Canfiel@ 
Rectory, near Dunmow, Essex. Born at Shurdington, in the 
County of Gloucester, 19th May, 1806. Educated chiefly in 
Worcester. Went to Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1825,and 
was Fifth Wrangler in 1829; shortly after elected Mathe- 
| matical Lecturer and Fellow of that College. Took Holy 
| Orders in 1832, and was presented to the Rectory of Little 
Canfield, Essex, in 1839. Author of : 
| Excursions through the Highlands and Isles of Scotland. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall aud Co. 1837. 
Odes and Sonnets, with other Poems, Scotch, as well as 
| English. Cambridge: J. and J.J. Deighton; and London: 
| Jolin W. Parker. 1842. 
| The Poctical Works of C. L. Smith. Cambridge: J. and 
J. J. Deighton, and London: John W. Parker. 1844. 
The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso, translated in 
the Metre of the Original. London; Longman, Brown, 
Green and Longmans, 1851. 

ST. JOHN (JAMES AUGUSTUS) son of J. A. St. John, of 
Plymouth, author of 

Margaret Ravenscroft. 

Tales of the Ramad’han. 3 vols. post Svo. 

The Hindus. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Anatomy of Society. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Abdallah, an Oriental Poem. 1 vol. post 8yvo. 

Lives of the celebrated Travellers. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Sir Cosmo Digby. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece. 

3 vols. 8vo. 
Travels in the Valley of the Nile. 
Egypt and Nubia. 1 vol. 8vo. 
The Oriental Album. Folio. 
Views in Borneo. 
There and Back Again. 
Isis: An Egyptian Pilgrimage. 2 vols. post Svo. 
Has published editions with Preliminary Discourses, and 
Notes of the Prose Works of Milton, Locke, Sir Thomas More 
Sir Thomas Browne, and Lady Montague. Has contributed 
to the Edinburgh and Foreign Quarierlies. Has traveller 
many times in France, Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, and Egypt. 
WALCOTT (MACKENZIE E. C.), Curate an] Lecturer of 
St. James’s, Westminster, 48a, Jermyn-street, and Oxford and 
Cambridge Club. Born at Bath, December 15, 1821. He is 
| the only son of Captain Walcott, R. N., of Winkton House, 
ITants. He was educated at Winchester and Exeter College, 
| Oxford, where he graduated in Honours. He graduated 
M. A. in 1847. He has issued Proposals for a “ Chronicle of 
the Two St. Mary Winton Colleges, with a new Life of the 
sole and munificent Founder, and Biographical Memoirs oi 
eminent Wykehamists.” To be published by Mr. Nutt, of 
the Strand. Author of: 
History of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 
Memorials of Westminster. Rivingtons. 1850. 
Handbook for St. James's Parish, Westminster. Skeffington. 
1850. 

The English Ordinal; its History, Va‘idity, and Catho- 
licity. Rivington. 1851. 

St. Paul at Athens; a Sacred Poem. Skeffington. 1851. 

He has been a contributor to The United Service Magazine, 
Notes and Queries, and The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


| WHYTE (ALEXANDER), A.M., Minister of Fettercairn, 
| Kincardineshire, Scotland, Author. Born at Ancharn, For- 
fardshire, 1790; educated partly at home, and partly at the 
Grammar School, Kirriemuir, in the same county ; entered 
at King’s College, Aberdeen, 1806; graduated, A.M., 1819; 
studied Divinity in the Divinity Halls of Aberdeen, St. 
| Andrews, and Edinburgh during the next five years ; licensed 
| to preach the Gospel by the Presbytery of Dundee, 1815; 
} ordained minister of the parish of Fettercairn, 1817, Married, 
| 1827, Jane, daughter of the Rev. James Shand, Minister of 
| Marykirk, Kincardineshire, who died 1843, leaving two sons 
} and two daughters. Published 
The Duty of Prayer, illustrated and recommended from 
| Scripture, and from the Opinions and Conduct of Unin- 
spired Persons, with Forms of Prayer for the use of 
| Families and Individuals. 12mo. 1834. Edinburgh: 
| W. Oliphant and Son. 
| 
| 
| 


1836. 





Ruthin and Cardif? : 





3 vols. post 8vo. 





2 vols. 8vo. 








1847. 


The Heritage of God's People; being a Practical Disserta- 
tion. 12mo, 1837. Edinburgh: Fraser and Co. 

The Lord's Supper; or, Scriptural Views of that Ordinance, 
and the Mode of Observing it in the Church of Scotland. 
12mo. 1839. Edinburgh: Fraser and Crawford. 

A Friend to Truth: a Pamphlet on the Non-intrusion 
Question.—Two Editions. 8vo. 1842. 

Vindex.—Two Editions, Pamphlets on the Free Church 
Schism. 8vo. 1846. 

And a variety of Reviews and Literary Articles in the 
Periodicals of the day. 

WILLIAMS (JOHN PRYDDERCH., “ Rhydderch o Fon”), 
Assistant at the Post-office, Rhyl, North Wales, Author. 
Lorn at Llanddeusaint, Anglesea, 1830. Author of 

The Emigrant Ship; a Prize Poem at the Rhuddlan Eis- 
teddfod. 1850. 

Contributed to:—Y¥ Dysgedydd; Seren Yomer; ¥ Croniel; 
Y Gymraes; Seren Cumru: ¥Y Amserau; Y Cymro; Car- 
narvon and Denbigh Herald; North Wales Chronicle, &c. 


VRIGHT (ICHABOD CHARLES, M.A., F.R.S.L.), Author 
Translator of Dante. Late residence, Bramcote, Nottingham ; 
present residence, Stapleford Hall, Derby. Born at Mapperly, 
| near Nottingham, 1795. Educated at Eton; entered Christ 

church, Oxford, in 1814. Graduated in 1817; elected Fellow 

of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1819. Became a Banker in 
| Nottingham in 1825, and. in the same year, married Theo- 
dosia, daughter of the present Lord Denman. Published: 

The Infverno, Purgatorio and Paradiso of Dante, in 1833, 

1836, and 1840 successively. Longmans. 8vo.—-econd 
Edition, 1845 (out of print,)—Third Edition. Preparing 
for the Press. 

Thoughts on the Currency. London: Pelham Richardson, 
and Nottingham: Dearden. 1841. 
Evils ef the Currency. Five Editions. 
mans; and Nottingham : Dearden. 

















London : Lorg- 
1847. 
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ST. JOHN (BAYLE.)—To the information published in 
our last number, we are requested to add, that Mr. B St. John 
has also published, besides the three works we mentioned, 

Views in Siwah. 1851. Folio. 

Village Life in Egypt. 1851. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

ST. JOHN (HOR ACE) was born in 1830 (July 6), not in 
1831, as we stated in our last numbef; and has published, 
besides the books mentioned, 

History of the British Conquests in India. 1852. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. 








‘DEATHS. 


Brray.—On the 2!st ult., aged 9 90, Miss Mary Berry, so well 
known as the friend of "Horace Walpole, whose hand she 
rejected—and as the elder of the two sisters whom Horace 
termed his “favourite Berrys.” Her writings are unim- 
portant, and consist of two octavo volumes, entitled 
«England and France ; a Comparative View of the Social 
Condition of both Countries, from the Restoration of 
Charles the Second to the present time : to which are now 
first added, Remarks on Lord Orford’s Letters—the Life 
of the Marquise du Deffand—the Life of Rachael, Lady 
Russell ; ” and Fashionable Friends,” a comedy. 

Buowne.—Lately, at an advanced age, in Staffordshire, 
Mr. H. Bourne, founder of the sect called Primitive 
Methodists or Ranters—a sect spread over the American 
Union, and having its chapels in every large town of the 
manufacturing districts in England. 

Decatsne.—At Paris, lately, M. Decaisne, suddenly. Asa 
portrait-painter, he was a successful imitator of the style 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence :—of whom he professed great 
admiration 

GIOBERT!. —At Paris, Vincenzo Gioberti, a bright genius 
of modern Italy, whilst yet in his prime. He was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, a brilliant writer, a profound phi- 
losopher, an able statesman, and a fervent patriot. His 
literary works are “Introduzione allo Studio della Filo- 
sofia,” in which he demonstrates that all true philosophy 
must be founded on religion ; a treatise “Del Bello;” and 
the “ Primato civile e morale degli Italiani,” showing the 
union of civilization with religion. 

MANTELL.—On the 10th of November, at his residence in 
Chester-square, Gideon Algernon Mantell, Esq., LL.D., 
F.R.S., author of the ‘‘ Wonders of Geology, » “Medals of 

~ Creation,” and other works. 

Moopy.—On the 7th of November, at No. 27, Euston-place, 
New-road, Mr. John E. Moody, the eminent ‘comic vocalist, 
in the 38th year of his age, deeply regretted. 

Nevev.—Recently, at Paris, Edward Neveu, a French poet, 
at the hospital. from a malady brought on by long-con- 
tinued privations and misery. He was the author of 
several beautiful pieces of verse, of spirited translations 
from Horace, of a collection of sparkling songs, and of a 
series of religious hymns, of such merit, that the bishops 
of many dioceses cause them to be sung in their churches 
as part of divine worship. In addition to his poetical 
talent. he was of some note as a journalist, and he ren- 
dered considerable service to “the party of Order.” 

ReYNotps,—Recently, after a long and painful illness, Mr. 
John Hamilton Reynolds. Mr. Reynolds was for many 
years, whilst he resided in London, an active contributor to 
the principal periodicals, and in early life gave great 
promise as a poet. He was author of “ Safie and the 
Naiad.” With him has probably passed away the person 
most competent to write the Life now wanted of Thomas 

Hood, was, whose brother-in-law he was. 

Scnoiz.—Lately, Dr. Scholz, one of the most distinguished 
oriental scholars of Germany. He was senior member of 
the Faculty of Theology, at Bohn, and a Professor of the 
University in that town. He studied Persian and Arabic 
under the celebrated Sylvestre de Lacy, of Paris; brought 
out a new critical edition of the New Testament, for which 
he consulted innumerable original documents: made a 
complete literary and scientific exploration of Alexandria, 
Cairo, central Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Marmarica, &c., and 
published accounts thereof. He also wrote several volumes 
on France, Switzerland, &. He has bequeathed his 
valuable collection of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman manu- 
scripts, antiquities, and coins, together with his very 
valuable library, to the University of Bohn. 

Tecc.—On the 6th of November, at Leatherhead, Surrey, 
Mary, relict of the late Thomas Tegg, Esq., of Cheapside, 
London, publisher, aged 71. 
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Ahn’'s (F.) Method of Learning Italian, 12mo. 
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Bride Eheot, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 
Burslem (Dr.) On Pulmonary Consum: — 8vo. 5s. 

esar’s Commentary, with Notes, by 2mo. \ fe, ‘ea. el. 

Castle Avon, by Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. bds. 
Child's Own Coloured Scrap Book of peng oblong, 3s. 6d. swd. 

Clarke’s English Grammar, 12mo. 1s. cl. swd. 
Clegg’s (5. jun.) Architecture of Wachinery, 4to. 6s. bds. 
Coleman's Ancient Christianity Exemplified, a ovo. ‘ls, cl. 
years ne of Edward Osborne, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ongregational Lectures, First Issue, 4 vols. Tomo. 12s. cl. 

Cooper (J.) Heart Discipline, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl 

Cottage Gardener, Vol. VIII., imp. 8vo. 7s. cL 
Crusius’s Homeric Lexicon, edit. by Arnold, 12mo. 9s. half-bound. 
Cc "s E m Book of Revelations, 7s. 6d. 
Dallas's (E. 8 8.) Poetics : an Essay on Poetry, post 8vo. Ys. cl. 
Davidson (Dr.) On Biblical Criticism, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl. 
De Chatelain's (Madame) Cottage Life, illust. small 4to. 6s. cl. 
Dickens's Child's History of England, Vol. II., sq. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Directions for Introducing Elementary Drawing in Schools, 4s. 6d. 
Disraeli’s (Right Hon. B.) Life, by G. H. Francis, 12mo. 1s, swd. 
Douglas's (J.) Popery and Infidelity, ~agg on YY _- 
Drake's (L.) Heroes of England, fep. 8vo. 3s. 
Eastman’s (Mrs.) Romance of Indian Life, cae nm 21s. cl. 

















Eckstein's (G. F.) Practical Treatise on Chimneys, oe 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Elwes’s (A.) Adventures of a Bear, illust. fep. 4to. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Ferguson's Transcription and Self-Dictation Exercises, 12mo. 9d. 

Fortunes of Francis Croft, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Fontenelle and Malepeyre's Arts of Tanning, &c. 8vo. 28s. cl. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches, illust. 4to. 2s 6d. cl. 

Garvey’s (M. A.) Silent Revolution, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ¢ 

Gleig's School Series: Reynolds's Elements of pe 18mo, Is. 

Godwin's History in Ruins, ilust. post Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Goodrich's (C. A-) Select British Eloquence, royal 8vo. 18s. cl. 

Gray On Rural Architecture, edited by Fyfe, imp. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Greaves's St. Paul an Example to Ministers, 8vo. 1s. swd. 

Griffith's (G.) Free Schools of Worcestershire, 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl. 

Guizot's (Madame) Young Student, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Harrison On the Contamination of Water by Lead, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

H and Ploughsh fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Heath's Eecpeahe for 1853, imp. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Hervey’s (Mrs. T. K.) Pathway of the Fawn, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Heurtiey’s (Rev. C. A.) Parochial Sermons, Third Series, 5s. 6d. cl. 

Hidden Treasure, edit. by F. Hardman, illust. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Hieover On the Proper Condition of all Horses, fep. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Hillier'’s Attempted Escapes of Charles the First, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Hind’s(J. R.) Astronomical Vocabulary, }2mo. ls. 6d. cl. swd. 

Home Days, or the Scrap Book, sq. 2s. 6d. 

Honey out of the Rock, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Hough's Political and Military Events in India, 2 vols. 16s. cl. 

Hugo's (V.) Napoleon the Little, 12mo. 1s. bds. 

Indians (The) and the Gold Mines, 12mo. 3s. 6d. c 

Jewsbury's (G. E.) History of an Adopted chia, _ 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Jobert's (A. C. G.) Trésor ‘de Pensées, 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Johnson's (Rev. W.) Memoir, with Remarks va Jowett, fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Kate and Rosalind, or Early Experiences, fep. 8vo 5s. cl. 

Lancelott's (F.) Australia as it is, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Lang's (J. D.) Australian Emigrant’s Manual, 12mo. 1s. cl. 

Lee's (A. lig of the Apostle — 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Lee's (Mrs. R.), Anecdotes of Birds, Reptiles, &c., fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Lee's (Mrs.) Familiar Natural utacy, illust. sq. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Lindsey Poll Book, 1852, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Linton's (W.) Ancient and Modern Colours, — 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Liverpool a Few Years Since, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

M‘Causland’s Times of the Gentiles, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Macleod's Guide to French Conversation, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Macintosh's Elements of English Grammar, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief, by Kingston, illust. fep. 8vo. 6¢. " 

Majoribank’s Travels in South and North America. 14s. 6d. cl 

Maurice's (Rev. F. E.) Religions of the World, 5s. cl. 

Mayer's (B.) Mexico, Aztec, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 21s. cl. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. XXV. 8vo. 18s. ? 

Moore's (T.) Poetical Works, Vol. II., fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl 

Morris's History of British Birds, V ol. Il. royal 8vo, A el. 

Miiller’s Christian Doctrine of Sin, trans. Vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Murray’ s Rail-Reading: Hallam's Literary Essays, &c. 2s. swd. 

Neal's (A. B.) Contentment better thar. Wealth, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

New Introduction to Logic, 12mo. 1s. cl. 

Oliver's (Rev. G.), Dictionary of Symbolical "Nad 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Oxford Pocket Classics: Livy, 2 vols. 16mo. 16s 

Parkes's (B. R.) Poems, 12mo. 2s. swd. 

Parlour Library : Inchbald’s Simple Story. 12mo. ls. bds.; Reminiscences 
of a Monthly Nurse, 12mo. 1s, 

Paul's (H. H.) Dashes of American Humour, 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Peel's (Sir R.) Life, by G. H. Francis, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Picture Pleasure Book, large 4to. 6s. cl. 

Pleasant Lessons in Chronology, 18mo. 84d. swd. 

Popular Library: Mackenzie's Burmah and the Burmese, ls. bds. 

Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Persons, 3 vols. aa Svo. 63s. cl. 

Railway Library : Whitehall, 2 vols. 12mo. 2s. 

Redfield's (Dr.) Comparative Physiognomy, copa ‘Bvo. 12s, cl. 

Reginald Selwyn, by A. H. P. Girvan, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Reid's (Capt. M.) Boy Hunters, illust. fep. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Religious Condition of Christendom. edit. by Steane, 8vo. 8s. 6d, cl. 

Revealed Economy of Heaven and Earth, cr, 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Richardson’s Rural Handbook: Glennie’s Flower Garden, ls. 

Richelieu in Love, 12mo. ls. ge 

Royal Kalendar, 1853, corrected, 12mo. 5s. bd. 

Royalist and the Republican, 3 a post 8vo. 31s, 6d. cl. 

Ruff's Guide to the Turf, November, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. swd. 

Sacred Gems, Ancient and Modern, cr. 4to. 8s. cl. gilt. 

Saphir's (P.) Life and Letters, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Scott's (Sir Walter) Life, by Lockhart, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cL. 

Shakspere’ 8 Plays, illust. by Kenny Meadows, imp. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Sigourney's (Lydia H.) Faded Hope, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Simms's (C.) Landscape Sketches from Nature, oblong 2s, 6d. 

Skinner's (Rev. J.) Guide for Adv _ 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Slater's (T.) Memoir, 12mo. 2s. 6d. c 

Smith's Account of the Royal Body net 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Story of Reynard the Fox, by Vedder, illust. 4to. 10s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Talpa, or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm, illust. 12mo. 8s. cl. 

Tear's (L. W.) Short Short-Hand, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Tennyson's Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 8vo. Is. 

Thomson's (Dr.) Dictionary of Domestic ag aE cr. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Thorp’s (Eliza) Broken Wreath, &c.,  F 8vo. 2s. ¢' 

Tracts on the Prayer Book, 12mo. : 

Traveller's Library : Seaward's Narrative of his eee “eg 2s. 6d. 

Tudor's New Chancery Acts and Orders, 1852, 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Tylor’s (C.) Historical “Tour in Franconia, illust. fep. 8vo. 88. x 

Uncle Tom's Companions, by Edwards, 12mo. 1s. bds. 

Watkins's London Directory, 1853, imp. 8vo. 25s. ‘cl. 

Webster's English Dictionary, royal 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Wellington Souvenir, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Well n Anecdotes, 2nd edit., cr. 8vo. 1s. swd. 

White e of the Huron, by Munro, 3 vols. it 8vo. _. 6d. bds. 

Whitfield’s (Rev. H. G.) Scilly and its Legends, cr. 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Wide, Wide World, by Wetherell, fep. 8vo. - 6d. el. 

Williams's (Rev. A.) Sermons, Vol. IV., 12s. 

Williams (Dr.) On the Lunacy Question, nat ls. 6d. cL 

Wisdom of Wellington, 12mo. Is. swd. 

Wyld's (R. 8.) Philosophy of the Senses, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Wythes’s (Rev. J. H.) Curiosities of the Microscope, sq. 6s. 6d. c! 

Young's (T. U.) Teacher's Manual for Infant Schools, fep. 8vo. a el. 


UR GUINEA FRENCH LAMP, brass 

fittings, newest, alto-relievo designs, in bronze, with stand, globe, 

glass, &c. Warranted for twelve months, Matchless, try where you 

will. The brilliancy and economy of the light are unequalled, and the 

a and durability of the Lamps sold at this house, are now fully 

established. Finest Paris Oil, 4s. gallon. 

SMITH" S OLD-ESTABLISHED LAMP AND OIL DEPOT, 281, 

STRAND (exactly opposite Norfolk-street.) Lists free by post. 


YEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. —A 

CERTAIN REMEDY for disorders of the organs— 

in difficulty of breathing—in redundancy of phlegm—in incipient con- 

sumption (of which cough is the most positive indication) they are of 

unerring efficacy. In asthma, and in winter cough, they have never 
been known to fail 

Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul's- 
churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the Kingdom. 

IMPORTANT TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
“St. Paul's Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 

“ Sir,—I hav e much Pleasure i in recommending your Lozenges to those 
who may be dist: od with h They have afforded me relief 
on several occasions when scarcely able to aie from the effects of 
eatarrh. I think they would be very useful to clergymen, and 
public orators. 




















“Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
“To Mr. Keating.” “THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar-Chorai.” 


[POrLeEY’s SCOTCH and WOOLLEN 
WAREHOUSE, Established 1678. It having been the custom 
with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for cash, their Cloths at 
this Warehouse, Messsrs. Walker, Babb and Co, beg to inform them 
that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture. 
Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Scotch 
goods from the best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 
London can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen of 
taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises. Thus, not only 
a very superior but a fashionable article can be obtained at the lowest 
possible price, and with little or no delay. Few houses in town and 
country can offer equal, and none superior advantages. Walker, Babb 
and Co, are the inventors and makers of the Registered Ventilating 
Waterproof Pocket Overcoats, price 30s. and 35s. See Jurors 

Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851. A variety of Scarfs, Shawls, Plaids, 
Clan Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, and D'Oyleys. 

346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-bridge, London. 











MERRY’S GAME of the RACE, or Steeple. 
Chase.—This highly amusing and exciting Game can now 
procured complete from 2s. 6d. to 101. 10s., at the Inventor and Manu- 
facturer's Toy and Fancy Re 380, Oxford-street. For the 
country, or emigrants, &c., it is invaluable, as it makes dul hours 
change to merry ones. Rules ft 

plied. Also all other new and fashionable Games, ‘isting of Tivoli 
or Chinese Billiards, Cockamaroo, Russian Bagatelle, German and 
English Billiards, Cycloidal Bagatelle, Round Hazard; or, the Devil 
among the Tailors; Roulette Wheels, Trou Madame, Tournament 
a a Devil on Two Sticks, The Chase, Hippodro: 

Cribbage, and Chess Boards; Chess and Draught Men; and thousands 
of oo ef Pee Games for Children and Adults ; also an endless 
variety of French, German, an ih Toys Puzal Dolls’ Houses, 
Rocking-horses, jFumitar Papier Mache ‘Articles, W. ~ XeS, 
Dressing-cases, B: eatres, po eel Bats, Balls, Boxes 
of Tools, Ivory an am inh oe Kites, Building-toys, Books, 
Colour Boxes, Printing Presses, Noah's Arks, Horses, Carts, and Toys 
on wheels of every description and size; Rag ew A ey her of = 
suitable for presents for all : in Meonion, Cutlery, Desks, 
Work-boxes, Stereoscopes, He Spy-glasses, 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to FRANK MERRY, 380, Ox- 
ford-street, London. 

All kinds of amusements provided for Evening Parties, consisting of 
etches eo Performing Birds, F ‘antocini, Dissolving Views, &c., &c. 

IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR (certified 

by Dr. URE to consist of the purest and most salubrious 

substances) is far superior to any Eau de Cologne as a tonic and 

refreshing lotion for the Toilet or Bath, a reviving eet a pleasant 

— and a powerful d for = ick rooms. 
ts useful and sanita: md ro} eeraters an nD. ble 

all families. Price rf ad —_— requ in 

Sold by EUGENE A ag _— 39, Gerrard-street, Soho; and 
by all Chemists, and Perfumers, and SACKER, 79, Cheapside. 


yu EGAR WITHOUT ADULTERATION. 
COOKE'S FRENCH WINE VINEGAR is universally admitted 
to be the best, being | yee. nt for flavour, a and ral 














Families are to try this 
genuine and excellent _Avoang made from wine, instead of from malt 
imported direct by J. H. COOKE, 1, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 

Price 7s. per dozen, or 3s. per gallon. Terms, cash. Can be tasted, or 
on sent fora enon on application. Bottles charged and allowed 


Pore S TEA WAREHOUSE, 26, Pavement, 


Finsbury. The Teas ded for their a ine 











The strong Pekoe-flavoured Congo! eve + at 3 3 per Ib. 
The best Congou imported, full *Pokoe-fiavot 

and strong coo ae oe ore gp £0 o'*“”n 
The rich Souchong ae ove sce, ome oon £ 4 
The fine young Hyson __... ove yy 5D ; ” 


The best Gunpowder, rich delicate ‘flavour er. 
Delivered free in London and the suburbs. Teas aed in Three, 
Six, and Twelve po nd canisters for the country. Orders for 2l. worth 
of Tea and Coffee forwarded, carriage free, to all parts | of England. 


TEAS and COFFEES WILL BE DEARER. 

Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., and Good Black Tea 
at 3s. 4d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per lb., we still a , to all who study 
economy, that THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 

particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the following 
prices 











The best Congou Tea sressaveeessseaneanensnencenenrs . 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
The best Imperial 8 ng Tea 4:.0d. 
The best M rae Tea 5s, Od. yy 
The best Old Mocha Coffee . ° 4d. 5, 





En beat West Indian Coffee 


Cey! s. Od. 
Tea oF Coffee, to the value od ts. cant Carriage Free to any part of 
Dg) 
ee and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8 King William-street, City. 
* A General Price Current sent free by post, on application. 
“TRIED IN THE BALANCE AND FOUND WANTING.” 


THE Analytical Sanitary Commissioners having 
analysed the Cocoa of every dealer in London of any impor- 
tance, whether manufactured in London or not, have declared that 
only —_ samples were genuine, ours being the best, being free from 
husk and all refuse. They likewise expressed regret that, in the few 
comylen they found to be genuine, the husk or shell of a — which 
they state to be, as shoul 

be worked up with doen Pads The Lancet, of May 31, “ol. The 
husk, &c. form about one sixth of the whole nut, so that by excluding 
them, as we do, we n cost of the article. We 
request the favour of Cocoa 
GRANULATED COCOA, in packets at ls. per Ib. Their confidence 
will not be misplaced. It isnow drank at the table of the first families 


POHTANDFORD and DAVIES, 61, HIGH HOLBORN. 
DULTERATIONS.—The only MUSTARD 


which obtained the ‘“H: Mention” of the Royal Commis- 
sioners at the Exhibition of 1851, was DEWAR’S BROWN MUSTARD. 
Of forty-two samples tested the Sanitary Commission, ali were adul- 
terated, but DEWAR'S BRO MUSTARD, The Lancet reports to be 
“perfectly genuine ;:" (see Lancet, June 4, 1851.) In Jars, ls. each: 
extra size, 2s. 

London: Lazenby and Son, Edward-street, Portman-square; the 
Cooperative Agency, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; Harker, Upper 
Thames-street; Graham, 37, Ludgate-hill; Burgess, King William- 
street, City ; Grignon, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall; Lazenby, Lamb's Con- 
duit-street; Wood, 132, New Bond-street; Neighbour, High Holborn; 
and of the principal Grocers, &c., = = United ingdom. 

* The article which originally ob h celebrity as DURHAM 
snekneam, made from BROWN Seed, ne GENUINE, is of a greenish 
vr ogo that sold as such in London is made principally from 

the common Yellow Seed, its colour yellow, and, EVEN WHEN FREE FROM 
ADULTERATION, devoid of that delicious favour and pungency pe 
to Brown Seed. 
Manufactory, Ne le-on-Tyne. 


ENUINE PURE Cocoa. — 
as one of 
= abo when properly 

d for its peculiarly invaluable nutritive 





























FN ar pee 





o 
d, is justly celeb 
properties. 

So keen, a ~¥ ge the avidity to render this article a lucra- 
tive efforts thereby y 
aie, that the a t flagrant adulterations have been resorted to, wit 
the sole aim of LOWNESS of PRICE, until Cocoa has been unjustl 
brought into disrepute, the public having long become disgusted wit! 

vile ds, which, whether vended under the capti- 
vating misnomers of “ Homeopathic,” * Digestive,” “ Dietetic,” &c. &c., 
are all more or less the most nauseate concoctions, and, indeed, can 
hardly be considered as deserving any claim to the title or character of 


Cocoa. 

The evils with which so baneful a system is fraught, are strikingly 
manifest to the Medical Profession, who, highly esteeming Cocoa 
(IN ITS PURE STATE) as an article of diet, frequently prescribe and 
recommend it to invalids as a remedial agent in promoting health. The 
results are, however, too rendered nugatory by the impurity of 
the article supplied. 

The importance, as well as the uncertainty of obtaining Cocoa in a 
genuine pure state, are alike sufficiently notorious; the only security 
adopted by many to guard against adulteration, has been to procure 
the Cocoa rer but apart from the time and difficulty in extracting the 
entire h and flavour of Cocoa in this form, no guarantee what- 
ever is afforded that the Nuts are of the best quality. 

The itude of our | business as Tea Dealers, necessarily 
precludes 0 our devoting a strict and essential supervision to the manu- 
facture of Cocoa; we have therefore completed arrangements with the 
highly respectable firm of Messrs. — Thorne and Co., Leeds, whose 
many years’ tion of this article, and 
the celebrity they have thereby soquired ‘in the North of England, 
together with their tion to adhere to the 
principle they eee, adopted, viz viz., to manufacture only from the 
choicest Nuts, and to rigidly eschew a in any shape what- 
ever, warrants us in recommendin 

“GENUINE TR NIDAD COCOA,” 
to our numerous Friends, to the Medical Profession, and to the Public. 
Your obedient humble Servants, 
SIDNEY, WELLS, AND COMPANY 
Family Tea-Men 8, Ludgate-hill. 




















Sole Agents for London 
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O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN 
FURNISHING.—SEWELL and Co. have the honour of sub- 
some very splendid new materials for DRAWING and DINING 
Boom CURTAI 8, Carpets, &c., adapted both for town and country. 
The No. 1, 2, and 3 quality of Brussels and Velvet Pile Carpets are not 
to be surpassed, either in cheapness or splendour, by any house in the 
kin ; Turkey and Aubusson Carpets, new materials for Portiers, 
In ‘Danesh in all colours, Utrecht Velvets, Swiss Muslin and Lace 
Curtains, Table Covers in cloth of gold, &c. The new stock of French 
and English Furniture Chintzes is very large and well selected. Several 
of the last year’s patterns suitable for Drawing or Bed-room Covers, 
offered at red 


prices. 
NCompionshonse, 44, tS, 46, Old Compton-street, 46 and 47 Frith-street, 





Tite VIENNA EASY CHAIR, Price 35s.— 

This Chair is stuffed in the much-a ag ’Aneteten style, is a 

great luxury, and suitable for any kind of room. JOHN MAPLE begs 

ey to call vy attention of the a clergy, and all purchasers 0 of 
stock of modern h 








largest in the sak mer ohne alone is 200 feet long, in chien 
are bedsteads, both in wood iron, fitted with furniture and bedding, 
complete ; also, every article for the drawing-room and dining-room, 
&c. J. M. feels confident that one visit must convince the most dubious 
that at no other warehouse can they get such elegant and serviceable 
articles at so low a price. To prevent mistakes, please to ask to see 
the large room, and note the name. 
MAPLE, 146, 146, 1, Tottenham-court-road ; and 1 to 6, Tottenham- 
place. Established Eleven years. 





PRIZE COOKING-RANGES.—The only 
Prizes that have ever been ae or awarded in England for 


Cottage Cooking-Grates have — anted to NICHOLSON of 
~ 3 


pe alee: ai Three of these prizes n given by the Royal Agri- 
cultural and one by the Royal Commissioners at the Great 
Exhibition. They have ~ om atepeed by the Society for Improving the 
Con in all their Model Buildings, as 


the Labour 

well as in Prince Albert's Medel Cottages in Hyde park. They may be 

at Pierce's, Jermyn-street, London, and of most respectable 

country Ironmongers. A new and hand dC 

with reduced Price-List, containing full particulars of all his recent 
improvements in Cooking-Grates, from the complete Cottager's Grate 
at 30s, to the largest at 20 guineas and upwards, may be had on appli- 
cation to the Manufacturer, enclosing four postage-stamps. 








AMERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 545, 
amen 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be found the 
largest assortment of those a Time-pieces, American Clocks, ever 
imported inte this country, made by the oldest and most celebrated 
Manufacturers in the United States. All our clocks are warranted to 
Ag time. The prices are—for Thirty-hour Clocks, I4s., 18s., 

; for Eicht-day Clocks, 30s and 35s. 
ine the CHILD'S ELOCIPEDE, a new American Invention for 
the amusement and exercise of Children. It on penn the Pony and 


y a 
M OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and 
COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The London Genero 
‘ourning Warehouse, begs respectfully to remind families whose 
SS compel them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every article 
of the very best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning 
may be had at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 
Estimates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a great saving to families, 
are furnished ; whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants 
sand ), enables them to suggest or sup- 
ply every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 
of the Widows’ and Family Mourning is always 
kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will 
insure its being sent forthwith, either in Town or into the Country, and 
on the most Reasonable Terms. 
W. C. JAY, 247-249, Regent-street. 


UREKA.—In FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 

are united the best material and first-rate workmanship, 
together with that special excellence of fit which is their distinguishing 
characteristic. Their superiority to all others is still maintained; and 











try them. The prices are, for the first quality, six for 40s.; second 
quality, six for 30s. ; coloured shirts, for boating, shooting, and ordinary 
wear 27s. the half-dozen. List of prices, and instructions for measure- 
ment, post free, = patterns of the new coloured shirtings free, on 
receipt of six stamp 

RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry (late 185, Strand.) 





FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 

URGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchment, are admirably adapted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme | a point little ded to in the compara- 

tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on yg and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, PoPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 
supplied. 


ESSRS. POULSON and COMPANY’S 
REGISTERED PARDESSUS of FINE AUSTRALIAN and 
LLAMA WOOLS (6 & 7 VICT. Cap. 65), for WALKING or RIDING.— 








admits of its being worn either over or without the ordinary Coat. 
It is neatly and handsomely made, care being bestowed in its con- 
struction to impart to it that graceful and appropriate character which, 
since its first introduction, has so greatly recommended it to public 
favour. It is produced in all colours, with silk sleeve linings, at the 
ve di price of 2 guineas, and, for winter wear, richly lined 





Carriage, and by the graceful and exe 
development of the arms and chest. It is vocummunendied by the medical 
faculty, and approved by ~~) who have seen it. Together with every 
= American Good: 

Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers and Importers, 
ROGERS and Co., 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. 


LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE'S Russian Wax Candles, 1s. per Ib., 

burn to all others ; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordin: purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, a Store Candles, 5d. per Ib. ; Express 





Pale a very old and , 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, A 9s Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all other 
scented Is. 6d, per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
su to Sperm ; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 6d. per 
Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
<R Fe cow a of every Tipti on the 





P 
renee by CLARKE, - = Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of the 


N.B.—Country orders, amounting to 10. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


ONN'S 1 fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. Bb - 


and 1 
pobitiers = and gentry. in emacs atically unequalled for the cena ba 
oderator, German, and every description of 
ae oil ee Its characteristics are strength and brilliane of 
flame, extreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affected by 
cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles. 

DUNN’S PORCELAIN WAX CANDLES, lls. 
dozen Ib.—Among the various candles introduced to public notice, 
these are acknowledged to be one of the most superior articles ever 
manufactured, and have been universally admired. They give a 

t light, are Le peep Sy do not require snufting, free 
from smell, and have the most a aoueates of the finest wax. 
Dunn's pai ermen © Sperm Candles, 11s. per de dozen Ib, are much 

Lee deegewe white, Drill antly ding! 
hard, Fejiring no snuffing, and are altogether very superior candles. 
Dust’ ‘8 Wax and Sperm Candles are the most splendid Candles, 
made: —- transparent, and in all the good points of a Candle the 
ne plus ultra, 15s. 6d. per dozen Ibs. Dunn's best Composite Candles, 
8s. 9d. per dozen Ib. ; these are very excellent candles, « and are infinitely 
superior to those candles usually sold as “‘ com ,” are hard, white, 
require no snuffing, and with a silvery flame. Dunn's Regenc ney 
Composite Candles, a sound, candle, 7s. 9d. per dozen Ibs. 
these candles are packed for the country in boxes containing 24Ib. 
301b., , and or No charge for boxes.—JOHN DUNN and Co., Oil 
&e., 59, Cannon-street, city. Deliv 














ree seven Ron 


and quilted, 2} and 3 guineas.—The Improved WINTER GUINEA 
ROUSERS are also ready for selection, from a choice Variety of 
Patterns. In London only of B. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant 
Tailors, and Sole Patentees of the Undyed Australian Wool Cloth, the 
best material ever invented for all Sporting, Riding, and Travelling 
purposes. 
94, Regent-street. 


HE VERSATIO, or REVERSIBLE COAT. 
—Worthy the attention of the Legal and Clerical Professions.— 
EDMISTON and SON, 69, Strand, opposite the Adelphi, London.—The 
importance of this patented invention consists in the novelty of the 
material and its application, viz., the eee purpose of forming two in 
one without trouble, one side pr Z ly morning-coat, 
the other a riding or shooting ¢ coat in any i ms or colour desired. In 
over-garments or paletots this happy discovery offers still more useful 
advantages to the wearer, one surface exhibiting a graceful and elegant 
walking-coat, while its counterpart is conveniently adapted for the 
rougher purposes of travelling, skilfully designed in each, and perfect 
in both their capacities. In these varying properties the public must 
recognise a union of novelty and usefulness not hitherto accomplished. 
Gentlemen supplied, sending their neigne and size round the chest over 
the waistcoat. Price from 50s. to London, EDMISTON and Son, 
Tailors, 69, Strand. 


PECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 
Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE’S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Eye 
is at once shown. and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAI!TE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 
Patent Pantoscopic Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, 
and Steel. 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per oz. 1s 
Pyrogallic Acid, and every kind of Preparation, Paper, and Apparatus 
for Photography. 


PECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 

adapted to suit every condition of near and distant sight by means 
of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the Glasses required, thereby effectually preventing 
any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and public Speakers, 
will find great convenience in the use of PANTOSCOPIC SPECTACLES, 
as they enable the wearer to ry through them at near objects, and 
over them at those at a distanc 











gentlemen who desire the luxury of a perfect fitting shirt are invited to | 


This is an improved Style of Coat, of a light convenient form, which | 


[MPORTANT CHINESE NOTICE.— 


Messrs. HEWETT and CO., the celeb d Chinese Merch 
have just received from their buyer at Canton, FOUR very Handsome 
| Large Lacquered CABINETS on Stands, Four Work Tables with Carved 





Ivory Fittings, and Six Sets of Coffee Tables, all the finest specimens 
of Chinese Lacquer ever imported ; also thousands of rare, curious, and 
beautiful C ‘hinese Articles, for sale, at moderate prices. 

HEWETT’S, 18, Fenchurch-street, City; and at Baker-street Bazaar, 


[TALIAN SILK UMBRELLAS are super- 
seding every other description for elegance and durability, are 
made on the premises under Mr. Cheek's immediate inspection, and the 
silk warranted superior to every other material. 19s. and 21s.—Golden 
= 132, Oxford-street 
N.B. Ladies’ silk, 


Gs.; alpaca, 8s.; gingham, 2s.; and carriage 





umbrellas, 6s. 


> 
[* YOU DESIRE really WELL-POLISHED 

BOOTS, use BROWN’S ROYAL MELTONIAN BLACKING. It 
renders them beautifully soft, durable, and waterproof, while its lustre 
equals the most brilliant patent leather. Price the same as eommon 
blacking. Made only b: BROWN, the inventor and sole manufac- 
turer of the De Guiche See Polish for Dress Boots and Shoes, and 
Waterproof Varnish fur Hunting Boots. 

MANUFACTORY, 25, BROAD-S' TREET, GOLDEN-SQUARE. 
Patronized by the Court and Nobility, and to ‘be had at all the principa} 

shops throughout the kingdom. 








EETH—129, Strand, and 55, Connaught- 
Terrace, H: ivde-ponte —A Single Tooth, 5s., a complete Set of 
Teeth, 5.—Mr. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, Inventor and Manufacturer 
of IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. They adhere tly, 
never change colour, or decay, and are better adapted for extieniniien, 
—r and comfort than any hitherto used. Attendance from 





N R. HAYES, sen.,the Old-Established Dentist, 


late of May's Buildings, St. Martin's-lane, begs respectfully to 
announce, that although he cannot do the Impossibilities daily adver- 
tised, he will guarantee that whatever he undertakes shall be executed 
upon the best, and therefore the onl ‘ principles to answer with any 
comfort to the Patient. Terms, s moderate, and no fee accepted 
unless perfect satisfaction is given. Established ished 1732. 
12, Soho-square. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
Surgeon- Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so ingens resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extr of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 

and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication ; and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 

mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. 





At home from Ten till Five. 


[NSTAN TANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE.— 


KERR and STRANG'S HaIR DYE is instantaneous, permanent, 
and effectual, free from smell, and harmless as pure water. Any lady 
or gentleman sceptical of its wonderful effects in dyeing any shade of 
colour, can have theirs dyed, free of any charge, at their establishment, 
124, Leadenhall-street. Sold in cases, at 7s. 6d., l5s., 20s. Sample 
cases 3s. 6d.—forwarded on receipt of post office orders. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 

many years established as the only preparation that can be relied 
upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, 
venting the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and ch c 
greyness, and for the Fieger of whiskers, mustachios, eyebro 
&c., in three or four weeks, certainty. It is an elegantly-scen’ 
compound, and will be sent, Sa on receipt of twenty-four 
postage stamps, by MISS DEAN, 374, Manchester-street, Gray's Inn- 
road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till7. “It perfectly > ehonace 
my hair, after seven years’ baldness.” —Major Hine, ea, * Crinilene 
is the best stimulant for the hair I have ever analyzed.”—Dr. Thomson, 
Regent-square. 


ASE and COMFORT in SHAVING.— 
4 B. and 8. COWVANS' CANTON STROP or, Quadrilateral Chinese 
Razor Sharpener, renders shaving easy to the most tender skin. The 
following testimonial is from that most eminent surgeon, Mr. Aston 
Key: “ Sirs,—I have made trial of your Razor Strop, and find it to 
answer better than any strop I have hitherto used for giving a keen 
edge to cutting instruments for anatomical and surgical purposes.— 
C. ASTON KEY. To Messrs. B. and 8. Cowvan, inventors, 164, Fen- 
church-street, London,” where the Strop, &c., may be obtained, and of 
all perfumers, at 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 9s. 6d. each. 
- ae ANs’ peculiarly tempered Razors. Tooth Powder and Shaving 
‘ow der. 


SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 

















TELESCOPES of all kinds ee of the best construction, bini 

portability with a large and clear field of view. 

OPERA GLASSES, with improved Compensating Adjustments. 

BLAND and LONG, Opticians, Mathematical Philosophical, 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London 


and 


blished for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to _ childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 
agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 





STRONG ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS and 
FORKS, and every useful and elegant article for the Table and Side- 
board.—_CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street-Within, and 41 
and 42, Barbican, manufactures Fourteen different pattern Spoons and 
Forks, “and on receipt of EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send 
free a sample TEA SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for FOURTEEN 
POSTAGE STAMPS sends a superior Electro-Silver Teaspoon, as a 
sample, with the various drawings, and his price current. C. WATSON 
—- icularly invites families ae to eee his choice and unique 
is. Albata Tea Spoons, a dozen ; Dessert Spoons 
and a. 12s. 6d.; Table ditto, 16s. a Pots, 24s. each ; Cruet 
Frames, 21s.: Candlesticks, -_ oe po pair. Old plated goods made 
perfectly equal to new by the electro process. 
A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seven 
Guineas.—This useful t, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted in a 
morocco case lined with silk velvet. C. W. also renders an extremely 


UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 

having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the fol- 
lowing letter, received 

FROM MR. C. HACKER, SURVEYOR TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

* Office of Works, Woburn-park, Jan. 10. 1852. 

“Tn answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Suctions, I find that the water Las not affected it in the least, 
ere it will eat lead through in two years; we have adopted it 
largely, both on account of being cheaper than lead, much easier 
fixed, and a more perfect job. Yours, &c. . HACKER.” 
N.B.—The Company's Illustrated Circulars, containing Instructions 
to Plumbers for joining oe a tanks, &c. will be forwarded on 
the receipt of three posta; 
TheGUTTA PERCHA ¥ OMP "ANY, ‘PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, 
SITY-ROAD, LONDON. 





Horizontal Silver Watch for 52s.—the above are His 
tock of — are all perfe under his own superintendence, and 
1, and Duplex ments,—in Gold, from 
5 Guineas to “7 Guineas; in ae from 52s, to 12 Guineas. A Gold 
Guard Chain 1} yards long, 25s. outing Gold Wedding Ring and 
Guard, 21s. A splendid stock of Gold Chains, Gem Rings, &c., of the 
Most unique patterns. On receipt -_ draft or Post-office order, goods 
will be sent by return, carriage aTeON, of the kingdom. 

Observe the Address, CHARLES WA 57, Bishopsgate-street- 
Within, or 41, and 42, Barbican, London. 








E BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY has not 


only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
bnt has become of general use to every os of the community, and % 





acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an emi and 
light food for Infants, Children, and 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for m: a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 


and alternately with the Patent Barley See ents food for Children 
and Invalids; being particularly recommended the faculty as the 
purest and best preparation of the kind oworgele A far preferable tothe 
Embden Groats. 
ROBINSON’S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 
nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article o i and is 
held in estimation as a diet for Infants antl Invalids. 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 
ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Rei Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 





UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 

WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. LESLIE continues to supply the 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming complaint, the 
great success of which for many years past renders any further com- 
ment unnecessary. It is easy and painless in use, causing no incon- 
venience or ¢ and is applicable to every variety of single 
and double ruptures, however bad or long standing, in male or female 
of any age. "the remedy will be sent, post , on receipt ot 7s. 6d. by 
st-office order, payable at the General Post-office, or postage stamps, 

y Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37A, Manchester-street, Gray's Inn-road, 
Londen. —At home daily, from 10 till 1, and from 5 till 8; Sundays, 
10 till 1 only. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed, 


by upwards ot 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much a and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. HITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. An Umbilical Truss on the same principle. 

Every description of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spinal Corsets, 
S ers, and Suspenders, on new and approved principles, with every 





respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen in Town and Country, 





asa 

Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous con- 
cretions ly resul! the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., Lls., and 21s. 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and te 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
“James Murray Physician te the Lord Lieutenant.” 


H® NRY CORSTEN, 8, GRAND HALL, 
HUNGERFORD MARKET, LONDON, FLORIsT to HER Most 
GEACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN ‘and H.R. H. PRINCE ALBERT, begs 
to announce that he is now ready to receive orders for his Boxes of the 
most superb Dutch Flower Roots. As a great many ladies and gentle- 
men were disappointed last season, in consequence of not giving their 
orders in due time, H. C. —_ to intimate to his patrons that early 
orders will ensure the best and finest bulbs; and enables also H. C. to 
arrange with his relations in Holland (who are the largest and best 
growers of Dutch Roots in the world) for the quantity of sorts which 
may be required. Whole Boxes as im 81. ; half ditto, 44; quar- 
ter ditto, 24. Each Box will contain a Pam let, stating full icu- 
lars how to grow the roots and make them mm as they do in 
A whole Box will contain 100 most splendid Hyacinths, named sorts, 





including the most superb yellow, blood-red, and black seedlings; 100 
named Tulips, early late, best sorte ; Bonny double Anemonies, in al} 
colours; 1 00 Iris Anglica, striped and 


spotted ; 100 Iris Hispanica, splendid ena 100 Iris Persica, beauti- 
fully scented ; 100 double and a Jonquils; 100 double and single 
Bouquet Narciss ; 1,000 Crocuses, in most beautiful varieties. Remit- 
tance required. iy may be had, twenty named Hyacinths, and 
tw =~ Tulips, for 1. 

H. Corsten, 8, = ten * ane. gina London. 


By Virtue of the autem’ A vine even, aed do hereby nominate and 
appoint Mr. Henry Corsten, of H Holland, and 8, Grand Hall, 
ungerford-market, to be Florist in Ordinary to Her Majesty. He is to 
have and enjoy all the Rights, Profits, Privileges, and Advantages to 
the said place belonging during my will and pleasure, and for 
same this shall be s feat warrant. Given under my hand this 17th 
day of April 1838, in the first year of Her Majesty's reign. 

H. Poem Mistress of the Robes. 


Mr. Henry Corsten, you are appointed Florist to H.R.H. Prince 
Albert Given under my hand and seal, at Buckingham Palace, the 
20th day of November, 1 


ae GROSVENOR, Groom of the Stole. 





apport 
kind of Surgical Bandages. 


THE CRITIC. 


[Decemper 1, 1852.] 











Just published, price One Shilling, ‘ 
TENNYSON’S ODE on the DEATH 
of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover-strect. 


M®*: 


(Ar T HOLIC INTE RE ST S 


my! se CENTURY. By the Count DE 


IN THE 


MONTALEM- 





B ay 


. DOLM AN, 61, New Bond-street ; and 22, Paternoster-row. 





Now Ready, in small 8yo., 521 Pages, 7s. 6d., 
TTHE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SENSES ; 
or, Man in connexion with a Material World. Illustrated by 
Forty-four gravings on Wood. By ROBERT 8. WYLD. 
OLIVER and Boyb, Edinburgh; SLIPKIN, MARSHALL 
London. 





and Co., 





Lately published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 18s., 
SIS REVELATA. An Inquiry into the 
Origin, Progress and present state of Animal Magnetism. By J.E. 
COLQUHOUN, Esq., Advocate. Third Edition. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh ; LONGMAN and Co., London. 








Publishe d last ‘Thursday afternoon, price 6: 


pur PAGEANT is OVER; or the Fashion 
f this World passeth away. A Sexinchs preached by Mr. CECIL 
on the oceasion of the Public Funeral of Lord Nélson, to which is added 
Mr. CEcIL’s Sermon on LORD NELSON'S DEATH ON THE VICTORY 
AT TRAFALGAR. 
Messrs. SEELEY, 54, Fleet-street; and WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH, 
24, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 














Just published, 8yo., price 3d., by post 5 
}LEGY supposed to be WRIT TE N in the 
4 CATHEDRAL on the OCCASION of the FUNERAL of 
WELLINGTON. By a GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 








see WORKS BY MISS ANNA H. DRURY. 
In a few days, fep. Svo. cloth, gilt leaves, 2s. 
(THE INN by the SEA-SIDE; an ALLEcory. 
By ANNA HARRIET DRUR Y, Authoress of “ Eastbury,” &c. 
Also, in 1 vol., fep. 8vo., 
LIGHT and SHADE; or, The Young Artist. A 


Tale at Christmas. 






In a thick voL, fep. 8vo., 88. 6d., 
EASTBURY, a Tale. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, 


JICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of the 


POETS. Price 5s. each volume, in cloth boards, or 10s. 6d. 
dound in morocco by Hayday. Each author may be had separately ; 
or complete sets, 53 yolumes, price 13d. 5s. in “—e 

Akenside. | Dryden, 5 vols. Prior, 2 vols. 

Bea Falconer. Shakespeare, 
Burns, 3 vols. Goldsmith. | Spenser, 5 vols. 
Butler, 2 vols. Surrey and Wyatt, 
Chaucer, 6 vols. | 2 vols. 
1 
i 


177, Piccadilly. 








Gray. 

H. Kirke White. 
Churchill, 3 vols. Milton, 3 vols Swift, 3 vols. 
Collins. Parnell. Thomson, 2 vols. 
Cowper, 3 vols. Pope, 3 vols. Young, 2 vols. 

* A complete collection of our Poets, with well written memoirs, and 
good readable type is a desideratum ; and from the works sent forth 
we feel assured that the Aldine Edition will supply the want.”— 
Atheneum, 


| 


WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. e 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


of WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





I. 
a ro : y 
The WORKS of JOHN MILTON, in Verse and 
rose. Printed from the original edition, and preserving the anthor's 
orthography ; with a life of the Author. By the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 
Ta 8 vols. S5vo, uniform with the Library Editions of Herbert and 
Taylor, price 41. 4s. 


IL. 

The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON: 
with a Life of the Author. By the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. Uniformly 
printed with the Library Edition of George Herbert's Works, 2 vols., 
demy 8vo., 14 ls. Copies may be had in various styles of binding. 


ul. 
A RESIDENCE in ALGERIA. By Madame PRUS 
Translated from the original manuscript. 8vo, 12s.. 
“It is thoroughly well worth reading." — Examiner. 


Iv. 
TALES of the MOUNTAINS; 
Eastern Belgium. 2 vols., fep. 8vo., 12s 
The conversations, the descriptions, the incidents, fall into that 
mixture of the essay and the novel which distinguished the tales of 
Washington Irving.""—Spectator, 


3 
VISITING MY RELATIONS, and its RESULTS: 
a Series of Small Episodes in the Life of a Recluse. Fep. Svo., 6s 
Second Edition. 
“ We have not lately read a volume of this kind with greater relish. 
Calm sense, quiet humour, and nice perception of character, distinguish 
it in no common measure.” —Athen@um. 


VL 
REMINISCENCES of THOUGHT and FEELING. 


By the author of “ Visiting my Relations.” Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


Vil. 
OUR NEW PARISH, 


its Privilege and Progress. 
3y HARRIET E. FOURDRINIER, Authoress of “Hints for Happy 





or, Sojourns in 
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Hours.” Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 
HE EDITOR of the “Chronological New 
Testament ” intends to issue, in January next, the OLD TESTA- 
MENT, in a similar form, with IMPORTANT ENLARGEME » in | 











In addition to the improveme nts of the 
sed to embody the chief variations to be 
viz., in the Samaritan (both), the 
itungint, the Vulgate, the Sy the Arabic, the Ethiopic, the 

e, and the Chaldee Paraphra $; 80 as to put ordinary readers in 
tantial possess of all that is valuable in the expensive Polyglot of 
on. The Work, at the same time, will be adapted to the ordinary 
of readers, who will thus have the means of cimploying the Bible as 
wn interpreter: the great objects accomplished being the removal of 
al Hindrances, and the suj pply of Ample as well as of Judic’ iously 
ied Materials, for “‘ comparing spiritual things with spiritual.” 


way of general utility. 
Testament, it is pr 
fi anf in the Oriental Interpretators ; 




















Clas 

Recently published, in feap. quarto, price 5e., cloth, gilt edges, the only 
edition of the NEW TESTAMENT, with poe oy eferences in full, 
and in a type suitable for Aged Persons, entitled t 


{\HRONOLOGICAL NEW TESTAMENT, 


in which the Text of the Authorized Version is newly divided 
into Pare agraphs and Sections, with the Dates and Places of Transac- 
or arked, the Marginal Renderings of the Translators, many 
arallel Mustrative passages prin ted at length, a Brief introduction to 
eae ch Book, and a running analysis of the Epistles 
‘A most praiseworthy attempt. We shall be glad to find that this 
work meets with the patronage it deserves.”"—Notes and Queries, No. 
105. 
* An excellent edition.”—Arnold’s Theological Critic. 
* Evidently the work of a Christian and a scholar.”— Literary | 
Gazette. 
* All the arrangements are carried out so as neither to distract the 
eye with variety, nor offend it with novelty,"—Scottish Guardian. 
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